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REFLECTIONS, Ge. 


SEPTEMBER I. 


Tur Oux1PReSEXCE oF Gov. 


E's HO. U art preſent every rhere, O Ai 


mighty God! Thou art near. Thou art afar 


off. Thou filleſt the whole univerſe. Here 


grows a flower; there ſhines a ſun, Thou art 
in the wind, and in the tempeſt; in the light, 
and in darkneſs; in an atom, and i in a world. 


Thou art preſent upon this flowery vale. Thou 

heareſt my weak voice, as thou heareſt (at the 
foot of thy throne) the ſuþlimeſt ſon. vhich are 
accompanied by the ſeraph's lyre. 0 who 
art the God of the ſeraphim ! who art alſc my; . 
God; who heareſt us both; who heareſt the 


'ſprightly notes of the Jark, the hum of the young 


bee that flutters round the roſe: thou Being that 


art preſent every where! if thou heareſt me, 


vouchſafe to grant my requeſt, that I may never 
forget my being in thy ſight. Grant that I may 


act and think as I ought to do in thy preſence, 


to the end, that, when ſummoned with the 
whole world of ſpitits before the tribunal of my 
Judge, I may not be obliged to fly Tn the pre- 
. ſence of the Holy of Holies, - 
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| "SSP PEMBERL.. 
ES, TRR Braurv AND VARIETY . or TRE. 
. Hp TE | BUTTERFLIES. 


L E T us reflect on thoſe beautiful creatures 
before they are gone. Perbaps, our obſervations 
will intereſt both the heart and mind. The firſt. 
circumſtance that gains our attention, is the - 
clothing with which they are adorned. Some of 
them, however, have nothing ftriking in this | 
reſpect; their dreſs is plain and ſimple. Others. 1 
have a few ornaments on their wings: But ſome F 
have a profuſion, and are all over covered with | 
1 them. Let us dwell a few moments on this laſt | 
' ſort of butterfly. How beautifully the ſhades N 
| variegate! How pretty the ſpots, which ſet off 
1 the other part of their dreſs! Wit what delica- 
> cy has nature penciled them! But, however great 
HH. our admiration in ſeeing this inſect with the nak- 
| ed eye, how much does it ſtill increaſe, when 
we examine the beautiful object through a mi- 
93 ö croſcope? Would any one ever have imagined, | 
| | : that the wings of butterflies were covered with ö 
4 feathers? and yet nothing is more certain, 
„What is commonly called meal, is found in 
reality to be feathers. There 1s as much ſym- 
a ; metry in their conſtruction and form, as there is 
8 j beauty in their colours: The parts which make 
f the centre of theſe little feathers, and are next 
| to the wing, are the ſtrongeſt: Thoſe, on the 
8 contrary, which form the exterior circumference 
| are much more delicate, and moſt wonderfully. 
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PF 
fine. All theſe. feathers have quills at bottom, 
but the upper part of them is more tranſparent 


than the quills. If the wing is touched roughly,. 


the moſt delicate part of the feathers is deſtroyed 
by it; but, if all that we call meal ſhould be 
rubbed off, there would only remain a fine tranſs 
parent ſkin, in which we might diſtinguiſn the 
little cells or hollows, wherein were ſtuck” the 
quill of each feather. This ſkin, from the man- 
ner in which it is compofed, may be diſtinguiſh - 
ed from the reſt of the wing, nearly as we diſtin- 
guiſh a fine lace from the linen on which it was 
ſewed; it is more porous; more delicate, and 
ſeems as if embroidered with a needle; Laſtly, 


it is edged with a fringe, the moſt regular, and 


moſt exquiſitely fine. What are our moſt ele- 


gant dreſſes, in comparifon with that which na- 


ture has given to this inſet? Our fineſt laces are 
a coarſe cloth, compared to the delicate texture 
of the butterfly's wing ; and our fineſt thread 

would be as a rope. Such is the extreme diffe- 
rence we obſerve between art and nature, when 
ſeen through a microſcope. The former, even 
the prettieſt in their kind, are never complete, 

and appear coarſely worked : The latter are as 
complete and perfect as can be imagined. How 
very delicate does a fine cambric appear to us! 


Nothing more delicate than the threads, nothing 


more regular than the weaving; and yet, through 
the microſcope, thoſe fine threads ate like pack- 
_ thread, and we ſhould rather ſuppoſe they were 


| immer by a baſket- maker than come from g 
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4. SEPTEMBER II. 


the loom of a good weaver. What i is moſt aſton- 
thing, this beautiful inſet proceeds from the 
pooreſt, meaneſt- looking worm. Obſerve how 
the butterfly diſplays its golden wings and playͤs 


in the ſun- beams; how it rejoices in its exiſt- 
ence, and flutters from flower to flower. Its brili- 
ant wings paint to us the magnificence of the rain- 
bow. How beautiful it is at preſent ! How much 
it has changed, ſince the time, when, in the form 


of a reptile, it crawled in the duſt, always in dan- 
ger of being cruſhed ! Who then has raiſed it above 


the earth? Who has given it the faculty of living 
in the air? Who has beſtowed upon it thoſe 
painted wings? It was his Author and our's. He 
has ſhewn us in this -extraordinary inſe& the 


emblem of the transformation which awaits us. 
A day will come, when, quitting our preſent 
form, we ſhall ceaſe to crawl upon the earth. 
Being made perfect, and having nothing to ſet 


bounds to our flight, we ſhall then ſoar above the 
clouds, even beyond the ſtars themſelves, + 
: p : | | 5 2 


SEPTEMBER III. 


TRE GROW TH OF TREEs. 
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E VERY tree, however rich its foliage 
may be, receives its chief nouriſhment from the 
bottom or root. We have reaſon to believe that 
there is a circulation of j juices in it, like that of 
the blooa 1 animals, The exterior parts of the 
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po are a prodigious heap of ſpungy fibres and 


bubbles of air, but are always open, in order to - 


be filled with the juice they receive from the 
earth. This juice is at firſt nothing but water, 
loaded with earthly matter; then, by means of 
a ſort of milky ſubſtance, which is peculiar to. 
each tree, and diſtinguiſhes it from any others 
this juice acquires a nutritive quality, before it 
riſes to the parts of the tree which are above 
ground. It is found, by the microſcope, that 
wood, notwithſtanding its hardneſs, is nothing 
but a collection of an infinite number of little 
hollow fibres. Moſt of them, particularly thoſe 
in ſhrubs, riſe perpendicularly; but, in order to 
give more conſiſtency to theſe fibres, there are 
in certain trees (eſpecially thoſe that are deſigned 
to be ſtrong and hard) ſtalks which go horizon- 
tally from the circumference to the centre. 


Drawn by the heat of the ſun, the juice gradu- 


ally riſes into the branches and into their extre- 
mities, juſt as the blood which flows out of the 
heart is conveyed through the arteries to the ex- 
tremities of the animal body. When the juice 


has reached every where that was neceſſary, what 
remains of it riſes through large veſlels, which 


lie between the inner and outer bark, in the 
ſame manner. as the blood returns back through 
the veins. From this reſults a growth which 
renews every year, and it is this which cauſes 
the tree to grow thick. To be convinced of it, 
we need only cut a branch acroſs to know the age 
of the tree. Wille: the ſtem grows * and 
B 3 
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higher, the root at bottom increaſes in propor- 
tion. As for the outer bark, it ſeems intended 
to ſerve in ſome meaſure as a ſort of coat for the 
tree, to unite alſo cloſely the part ĩt is compoſed 
of, and to guard the tender, trough eſſential 
parts from accidents, and from the intemperature 
of the air. It is thus that the wiſe Creator has 
formed an admirable ſyſtem of ſolids and fluids, 
in order to give life and growth to the trees which 
| adorn the country, which give ſhade to our 
flocks, our ſhepherds, and hamlets, and which, 
when cut down, ſerve ſo many purpoſes uſeful 
to mankind. Here we diſcover a wiſdom which 
is never miſtaken, which preſcribes to nature 
laws in ſome reſpects immutable ; and which act 
without interruption under the eye of Providence, 
A wiſdom fo profound, an art ſo wonderful, ſo 
many preparatives and combinations for each 
tree, ought to lead us to revere and admire more 
and more the creative hand. The contemplation 
of ſuch wiſdom is a noble ſtudy, and animates us, 
to glorify God, ſo great in his counſels” and 
plans, and ſo wonderful in the execution of. 
them. 
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SEPTEMBER IV. 
TR Foxmica Leo, or Lion ANT. 
N O inſect is more famous for its dexterity 
than the formica leo, although its form promiſes 
nothing extraordinary, It is ſomething like the 
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woodlouſe. It has ſix feet, and its body (which 
is compoſed of ſeveral membranous. rings) termi- 
nates in a point. Its flat ſquare head is armed 
with two moving hooked horns, the ſingular con- 
ſtruction of which ſhews how admirable nature is: 
even in its ſmalleſt works. This infect is the 
- moſt cunning and dangerous enemy the ant has. 
The plans he forms to catc his prey are moſt 
ingenious. He undermines a piece of- ground, 
in the ſhape of a funnel, in order to ſtay at the 
bottom of it, and draw down any ants which may 
chance to come to the brink of this precipice. 
The method of digging it is, firft, to trace a cir- 
cular ridge in the ſand, exactly the ſize of the 
funnel, the diameter of which is always equal to 
the depth he chooſes to make it: when he has 
fixed on the ſize of this opening, and traced the 
firſt ridge, he immediately digs a ſecond, con- 
centric to the other, in order to throw out all 
the ſand incloſed in the firſt circle: He performs 
all this with his head, which is like a ſhovel ; 
the flat and ſquare ſhape makes it fit for the pur- 
poſe. He alſo takes up ſand with one of his fore- 
feet, and throws it over the firſt ridge, and this 
he repeats till he has got to a certain depth in 
the ſand. Sometimes in digging he meets grains 
of ſand rather large, or little bits of dry earth, 
which he cannot bear in his funnel, and gets rid 
of it by a quick well-meaſured motion of his head. 
If he finds ſtill larger pieces, he endeavours to 
put them away with his back; and he is ſo ear- 
neſt in his labour, that he repeats it ſix or ſeven 
e | 
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| times. At laſt he gains the fruit of his trouble. 
His traps once laid, he is on the watch. Quite 


ſtill and concealed at the bottom of the hole 


which he has dug, he there waits for the prey 


which he could not purſue. If an ant comes to 


the brink of the precipice, it ſeldom fails of 


falling into the bottom, becauſe the edge goes 


floping, and the looſe ſand, which gives way 
under his feet, draws down the inſect. into the 
power of the enemy, who drags him with his 
- horns under the ſand, ſucks the blood, and feaſts 


upon it. When there remains nothing but the 


dry carcaſe, he throws it out of the hole; and 


if the bank is hurt at the top, he puts it in order 
again, and lies in ambuſh as before. He does 


not always ſucceed in catching his prey the mo- 
ment it falls. It often eſcapes, and endeavours to 


run up again to the top, but then the Formica 


Leo. works with his head, and throws up a ſhow- 
er of ſand higher than the ant, which drives it 


down again into the hole. All the actiops of this 
little animal contain ſuch wonderful art, as we 


can ſcarce tire of examining. He prepares the 


holes, even before he ſees the inſect deſtined to 


become his food, and yet his actions are ſo regu- 


lated, that they prove the ſureſt means of provi- 


ding for his ſubſiſtence. How could ſuch an 
inactive creature as this catch his prey ſo well 


as by digging in looſe ſand, and giving it a ſlo- 


ping form to the hole he makes, and then cover- 


ing with a ſhower of ſand the inſect which falls 
imo it? All his actions have fixed principles 


\ 
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by which he is directed. His ditch ought to be 
dug in the ſand, or it would not be adapted for 
attracting his prey. According to the make of 


his body he is obliged to work backwards, and to 
make uſe of his horns as tongs to throw up the - 


ſand to the edge of the funnel. 

The inſtinct which directs this inſect, Aiborers 
to us a firſt cauſe, whoſe foreſight knew and or- 
dained all that was neceſſary for the preſervation 


and welfare of this animal. The dexterity it 


ſhews is not the effect of experience or practice: : 
it is born with it. We muſt, therefore, ſeek its 


ſource in that great Being as proportions the 


inſtin& of animals to the degrees they require. 
Theſe reflections lead us to the Creator of all 
things, the Source of life, who loves to ſpread it 
every. where, and has formed even this inſe& ſo 


as to make its exiſtence a bleſling ; ; and by its in- 
ſtinct (however limited it is in ſome reſpects) 
_ endov's it with an ingenuity approaching to, and 


in ſome meaſure ſurpaſſing, reaſe .., His deſign 


in this has evidently been to furniſh us with op- 
portunities of knowing him; conſequently every 


inſet, however nan, ought to raiſe our 
thought to God who has created the worm as 


well as the elephant, and extendeth his cares 


equally to both. 


A 
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Conronurry BETWEEN PLanTs AND 


ANIMALS. 


ko _ 


Ir is more difficult than we think, to alin. 


guiſh and decide what difference there is between 
plants ind animals. It is by imperceptible de- 
grees that nature deſcends from the latter to the 
former, and it would require the penetration of 
an archangel to diſtinguiſh the degrees exactly. 
But what we may perceive is, that with all the 
differences found between theſe two forts of orga- 


niſed. bodies there ſtill remains much reſemblance. 
-The ſeed is to the plant what the egg is to 


the animal. From the former ſprings a ſtalk 
which had been concealed under the coats of the 
ſeed ; and this ſtalk makes an effort to riſe out 
of the ground. The animal likewiſe incloſed in 
| the egg, pierces the ſhell in order to breathe the 
open air. The eye or the bud of the tree is, in 
the vegetable kingdom, what the embryois to the 
animal. The eye does not pierce through the 


bark till it has come to a certain ſize, and it re- 
mains faſtened to it, in order to receive nouriſh- 
ment from it, as well as from the fibres of the 


plant. The embryo at the end of a certain time 


comes from the womb into life; but even then 


it could not long ſubſiſt if it was not nouriſhed by 


its mother. The plant feeds on nutritive juices, 


which are brought to it from without, and which 
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paſling through different channels, at laſt change 
into its own id nge The animal's food has 
the ſame courſe and progreſs. Plants are multi- 
plied not only by ſeed, and by ingrafting, but 
alſo by ſlips. It is the ſame with animals: They 
multiply not only by laying eggs, or by bringing 
their young alive into the world, but alſo by ſlips, 
as we obſerve in the polypus. The diſorders or 
maladies of plants have either external or inter- 
nal cauſes, as is the caſe with animals. Laſtly, 
Death is the common lot of, both, when old age, 
having dried up and obſtructed the veſſels, ſtops 
the circulation of the juices. The plants and 


animals inhabit the ſame places. The ſurface of 


the earth and under it, the air, the ſea, and the 


rivers are full of animals and plants. They are 


both extremely numerous, though the animals 


are more in number than the plants. The ſize 


of the largeſt tree is very near equal to that of 


the largeſt animal. Thus one might be tempted 


to believe, that animals and plants are beings of 


the ſame claſs, "ſince nature appears to paſs from 


one to the other by imperceptible degrees. It i is 
very certain that ſome general and eſſential re- 
ſemblances have been found between them, and 
that no difference really eſſential has yet been diſ- 
covered. And though ſome ſhould be found out 
which have not yet been obſerved, it is ſtill cer- 
tain that nature varies her works by ſuch nice 
ſhades that the human underſtanding has a diffi- 
culty in diſcerning them. Who knows what diſ- 


coveries s may be reſerved for our mn! ? * 
B 6 
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SEPTEMBER V. 
/ConFoRmITY BETWEEN PLANTS AND 


ANIMALS. 


Ir is more difficult than we think, to diſtin- 


guiſh and decide what difference there is between 


plants ind animals. It is by imperceptible de- 
grees that nature deſcends from the latter to the 


former, and it would require the penetration of 
an archangel to diſtinguiſh the degrees exactly. 
But what we may perceive is, that with all the 
differences found between theſe two forts of orga- 


niſed bodies there ſtill remains much reſemblance. 


oh, _ 


—— The ſeed is to the plant what the egg is to 


the animal. From the former ſprings a ſtalk 
which had been concealed under the coats of the 
feed ; and this ſtalk makes an effort to riſe out 
of the ground. The animal likewiſe incloſed in 


the egg, pierces the ſhell in order to breathe the 


open air. The eye or the bud of the tree is, in 


the vegetable kingdom, what the embryois to the 


animal, The eye does not pierce through the 


bark till it has come to a certain fize, and it re- 
mains faſtened to it, in order to receive nouriſh- 
ment from it, as well as from the fibres of the 


plant. The embryo at the end of a certain time 


comes from the womb into life; but even then 
it could not long ſubſiſt if it was not nouriſhed by 


its mother. The plant feeds on nutritive juices, | 


which are brought to it from without, and which 
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paſling through different channels, at laſt change 
into its own ada The animal's food has 
the ſame courſe and progreſs. Plants are multi- 
plied not only by ſeed, and by ingrafting, but 
alſo by ſlips. It is the ſame with animals: They 
multiply not only by laying eggs, or by bringing 

their young alive into the world, but alſo by ſlips, 
as we obſerve in the polypus. The diſorders or 
maladies of plants have either external or inter- 
nal cauſes, as is the caſe with animals. Laſtly, 
Death is the common lot of, both, when old age, 
having dried up and obſtructed the veſſels, ſtops 
the circulation of the juices. The plants and 
animals inhabit the ſame places. The ſurface of 
the earth and under it, the air, the ſea, and the 
rivers are full of animals and plants. They are 
both extremely numerous, though the animals 
are more in number than the plants. The ſize _ 
of the largeſt tree is very near equal to that of 
the largeſt animal. Thus one might be tempted 
to believe, that animals and plants are beings of 
the ſame claſs, "ſince nature appears to paſs from 
one to the other by imperceptible degrees. It is 
very certain that ſome general and eſſential re- 
ſemblances have been found between them, and 


that no difference really eſſential has yet been diſ- 


covered. And though ſome ſhould be found out 
- which have not yet been obſerved, it is ſtill cer- 
tain that nature varies her works by ſuch nice 
ſhades that the human underſtanding has a diffi- 
culty in diſcerning them. Who knows what diſ- 
coveries s may be reſerved for « our OE! ? Per- 
B 6 
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_ haps plants may hereafter be known with pro- 
perties ſtil] more like thoſe of the animal bo- 
dies; and perhaps animals may be found out 
ſtill nearer the claſs of e than the 
polypus. 
Let us make the uſe of theſe diſcoveries for 
which all the truths of nature and revelation are 
deſigned. Let the great reſemblance between 
plants and animals make us ſenſible of the power 
and wiſdom of that Being, who has in ſome mea- 
ſure impreſſed a chafater of infinity on alt crea- 
tures. But thou, O man! learn alſo to be hum- 
ble. Thou partakeſt both of the nature of a plant 
and animal. How wonderful is that creature, 
| who, like the brute, draws his nouriſhment from 
the earth, and yet raiſes his thoughts to heaven as 
tae angel does. A creature, one half of whom 
periſhes like the brute, while the other half 
lives and is immortal; ordained to become 


holy and l z to be free, and yet ſubject to 
W 
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Ts HE Narvnz AND PROPERTIES OF 1 


AL L L ſounds are produced by means of the 
air; but it is were for that purpoſe, that the 
air ſhould be in mation. It is not that every 
movement of the air occaſions * ſound, for if this 
was the caſe, all wind muſt be attended by a 
Noiſe, In order to form a ſound, the air muſt 


*. 
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be ſuddenly compreſſed ; and muſt dilate and 


extend again by its elaſtic power. This occa- 
ſions a kind of trembling undulation, ſomething 
like that of the waves and circles occaſioned by 
throwing a ſtone into the water. But if this 
undulating motion was only to be effected by the 
particles of air being compreſſed, the ſound 
would never reach our ears. It is neceſſary that 
the ſonorous bodies, after making impreſſion on 
the contiguous air, ſhould continue that impreſ- 
ſion from particle to particle circularly all about 
us. By this means the particles of air reach our 
ear, and we have a perception of ſound. This 
progreſs is made with prodigious ſwiftneſs. 
Sound goes a thouſand feet in a ſecond of time, 
and conſequently a German league in twenty ſe- 
conds. This calculation, which has been proved 
by many experiments, may be uſeful in ſeveral 
caſes: It contributes to our ſecurity, as it tells us 
what diſtance thunder is from us; and of courſe 
warns us whether we are or are not ſafe when we 
hear it roar. We need only count the ſeconds, 
or the beating of each pulſe between the flaſh and. 
the thunder, and we may know exactly the diſ- 
tance we are from them. By the ſame means we 
may calculate the diſtance of ſhips, &c. But it 
is very remarkable, that a weak ſound propa- 
gates as quick as a loud one. The motion of the 
air, however, is ſtronger when the ſound is 
| ſtronger, becauſe a greater maſs of air is put in 
motion. The ſound then is loud when many 
? particles: of air are put in motion, and the contra- 
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ry when there are but few. What uſe would 
theſe philoſophical obſervations be to us, if our. 
bodies were not ſo formed as to make us capa- 
ble of perceiving ſounds? Let us therefore bleſs 
God, not only for having diſpoſed the air in ſuch 
a manner as to produce ſound by its vibration, 
but for giving us organs alſo capable of receiving 
fonorous impreſſions. A thin elaſtic membrane, 
ſtretched” at the bottom of the ear, like a drum, 
receives the vibration of the air; and by that 
means we have the power of diſtinguiſhing all 
| ſorts of ſounds. Thus far our knowledge reach- 
es. But if we enquire how it is, that when we 
pronounce a word, it creates in us the idea, of a 
word, and not a mere ſound, or how a tone can 
act upon our ſouls, and produce ſo many different 
ſenſations, we are obliged to acknowledge our 
_ ignorance of all this. It is enough for us to be 
convinced by this, as-by every thing elſe, of the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of our Creator. If there 
were no ſounds all mankind would be dumb, 
and we ſhould be as ignorant as a child before it 
can ſpeak ; but by means of ſounds, every crea- 
ture can expreſs its wants and its enjoyments. 
Man has, in this reſpect, great advantages: he 
can expreſs the ſentiments of his heart; and even 
excite the paſſions by certain tones of his voice. 
God has not only endowed us with the faculty of 
diſtinguiſhing ſounds by the organ of hearing, 
but he has alſo furniſhed us with other means of 
preſerving this bleſſing: if one ear ſhould be hurt 


wk other * * its office; and a many 
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whoſe hearing is imperfect, may make uſe of a 


| trumpet; even when the outer auditory pipe is 
hurt, the internal one next the mouth may not be 
ſo. Still more, the Creator has even vouchſafed 


to make this a circumſtance of pleaſure to us: a 


number of muſical inſtruments amuſe and delight 
us; our auditory nerves tranſmit to us, with great 
exactneſs, the tones of an infinite number of ſono- 


rous bodies. When we reflect on this favour 


granted to us, our grateful hymns ought to reach 
as far as ſound itſelf. The whole univerſe 1 


reſound with praiſe. 
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Tux Mrysrzkizs or NATURE. 
W HEN men attempt to inveſtigate 1 


and to penetrate into the cauſes of the effects 
daily under their obſervation, they are obliged to 


acknowledge how limited and weak their under 
ſtandings are. The knowledge we have of na- 
ture, and of which we are ſometimes ſo vain, goes 


but little beyond the knowing the effects of things 
the moſt within our view, and applying them to 
our uſe as well as we can. But as to knowing the 
cauſes of theſe effects, and how they operate, it 


is in general an impenetrable myſtery. There 
are even a thouſand effects in nature concealed 


from us; and thoſe which we are able to explain, 
ſhave ſtill ſome obſcurity in them, which reminds 
us that we are but men. There are many phæ- 


{ 
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nomena, the near cauſes of which are l to 
us; ſeveral are doubtful; and there are very few 
which we can be certain of. We hear the wind 
whiſtle; we experience its great and its different 
effects; but we know not exactly what produces 
it, what increaſes its violence, or what abates it. 
From a little grain, we behold graſs ſpring up, 
ſtalks and ears of corn; but we are ignorant how ' 
it is done. We ſtill leſs comprehend, how from 
a little fruit-ſtone, there can grow a plant, and 
then a great tree, under whoſe ſhade the birds 
make their neſts; which tres is covered - with 
leaves and bloſſoms, to ſhade us, and afford us 
fruit to eat, and wood for our uſe and conveni- 
ence. All the food we take of ſuch different na- 
; "ture, transforms within us by an incomprehenſi- 
ble mechaniſm, and mixes with our blood and 
fleſh. We behold tie wonderful effects of the 
loadſtone, and we believe there muſt be a cer- 
tain matter which operates in it ; but whether it 
acts by an attractive force peculiar to itſelf, or 
whether it circulates continually round the load- 
ſtone, and forms a ſort of vortex, is what we 
cannot decide. We feel the cold, but no natu- 
ral philoſopher has yet diſcovered what occaſions 
it. We are better informed than our anceſtors 
were in reſpect to thunder; but of what nature 
is that electrical matter which ſhews itſelf fo ter- 
rible i in ſtorms? We know that the eye obſerves 
the 1 images painted on the retina; and that the 
ear has a perception of the vibration of the air; 


"tu whence is the having perceptions, and hoy is it 
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cauſed? We are conſcious of the exiſtence of a 
ſoul in our body; but who can explain the union 
of ſoul or body, or their mutual influence on each 
other. The effects of fire and air are continual- _ 
ly before us; but what is really their nature, and 
what are their integral parts, and how do all their 
different effects take place? In a word, in re- 
ſpect to moſt things we have no certain princi- 
ples, we are reduced to conjecture and probabi- 
lities. What are all the hypotheſis of philoſo- 
phers, but tacit confeſſions of the limits of our 
| knowledge? Nature at every ſtep preſents us 
wonders which confound us; and whatever re- 
ſearches, whatever diſcoveries . we. have made, 
there {till remains a thouſand things we cannot 
comprehend. It is true, we ſometimes are able 
to give happy explanations of certain phænome- 
na, but the principles, the firſt ſprings, their na- 
ture and manner of operating, are certainly a- 
bove the ſphere of our underſtanding. 

1; LE myſteries of nature afford us daily leſſons 
5 wiſdom, in regard to the myſteries of religion. 
In nature, God has placed within our reach the 
means of paſſing our temporal lives happily, al- 


thaugh he has concealed the cauſes from our ſight. 


Thus, in the kingdom of grace, he furniſhes us 
with means of arriving at a {piritual and everlaſt- 
ing life, though the manner in which they ope- 
rate remains concealed from us. Would any one 
refuſe to eat and.drink, till he knows how it is 
that food gives him ſtrength, and preſerves his 
Ie? Or would he neither | ſow nor plant for want 
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of having a juſt idea of the manner in which ve- 


getation operates? Or would he refuſe to make 


uſe of ſheep's wool, till he knew how it was pro- 
duced ? Man does not puſh his extravagance ſo 


far: On the contrary, he obſerves the produc- 


tions of nature; experience proves their utility 
and he enjoys them with gratitude to his Creator. 


But why do not men act as wiſely in regard to 


the myſteries of religion? They diſpute about 
the means of falvation; on their efficacy; on 
their manner of operating; and they forget to 
make the ſalutary uſe of them for which they 
were intended. . O that we were as wiſe in the 


| ſpiritual as we are in temporal things ! Inſtead of 


giving ourſelves up to vain and uſeleſs ſpecula- 


tions, let us take advantage of the means of grace 


which God has given us, and let us faithfully uſe 
them, It is for this purpoſe that they were 
granted to us, and not that we ſhould ſearch cu- 


= riouſly into their nature and manner of operat- 


ing. If we find things which we cannot com- 
prehend or thoroughly know, let us receive them 
with humility, and acknowledge the weakneſs of 
our underſtandings. The advantage they are to 
us when we make a good uſe of them, convinces 


us they are the work of a Being infinitely wiſe | 


and beneficent; and this is ſufficient for us to 


know. God forbid we ſhould be preſumptuous 
enough to flatter ourſelves with a thorough know- 


ledge of the myſteries of nature and of religion ; 


or raſh enough to dare to criticiſe and blame 


them, Let us rather acknowledge the weakneſs 
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of our underſtandings, and the infinite greatneſs 
of God. Thus, each myſtery will lead us to a- 


dore that almighty Being, whoſe works ate ſo 
wonderful, andſo much above our comprehenſion. | 


- 


SEPTEMHER VIL 
TRE Eyes OF ANIMALS. 


Tur refleing on the eyes of ſeveral ſorts f 
animals, is in itſelf enough to convince us of the 
wiſdom with which God Nas formed the bodies 


of his creatures. He has not conveyed the ſenſe of 
fight to all in the ſame manner, but he has varied 
the organs of it, as beſt adapted to the different 


ſorts of animals. On this ſubject our reflections 


may afford us one of the nobleſt pleaſures the hu- 
man mind is capable of. Moſt animals have this 
in common, that they appear round : but in this 

round form, there is ſtill a great difference. Their 
' fituation in the head, where they are near the 
brain, which is the moſt ſenſible part of the body, 
is liable to great differences. Mankind, and moſt 


of the quadrupeds, have fix muſcles to each eye, 


in order to move it on both ſides. The poſition 


of the eye is ſuch, that they may look ſtraight  _ 
before them, and deſcribe almoſt a demi- _ 


circle. But here already we find a difference. 

Horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, and moſt quadru- 

peds, have alſo a ſeventh: muſcle to ſuſpend and 

| ſupport the eye-ball ; which is neceſſary to them, 

| becauſe their head and eyes hang down and in- 


* 
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celine towards the ground to ſeek their food. The 
eyes of frogs differ from our's. They can cover 
their's with a membrane, which is tranſparent, 
though of a cloſe texture. This defends their 
eyes, and guards them from the dangers to which 
their way of life expoſes them; ſometimes liv- 
ing in water, and ſometimes on land. Flies, 
gnats, and other ſuch inſects, enjoy more per- 
fect fight than other creatures: they have al- 

moſt as many eyes as they have holes in their 
cornea. While other animals which have only 
two eyes are obliged to turn them, by means of 

muſcles, to every object, the flies can ſee dif= 
tinctly on all ſides uninterruptedly, and without 
having the trouble to turn their eyes; becauſe 


ſome of theſe little eyes are naturally and con- 


ſtantly directed to the objects around them. The 
fiſh, which live in an element more denſe. than 
our's, could not ſee there, and by the ſtrong re- 
fraction of the rays of light they would be blind, 
though their eyes are open and well formed, if 
they had not a cryſtaline almoſt round, in order 
to collect the rays better. They have no eye- 
lids, and they cannot draw in their eyes, but 
their cornea, which is as hard as horn, ſuffici- 
ently defends them from all danger. They for- 
merly did not allow that the mole had ſight; it 


. | is however certain that it has two little black, 


eyes, though not larger than the heads of pins. 
As this animal is generally under ground, it was 
neceſſary that his eyes ſhould be very ſmall, ſunk 

in the away and covered with hair. It is known, 
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that the eyes of ſnails are placed at the end of 
two long horns, and that they have the power to 
draw them in, or to raiſe them above their heads. 


to diſcover objects more diſtant, In ſome ani 


mals, who can neither move their eyes nor heads, 
this fault is compenſated by a multitude of eyes, 
or in ſome other manner. Spiders have from 
four to ſix, and ſometimes eight eyes, all placed 
on the front of a round head, with no neck, 
They are clear and tranſparent, as a bracelet ſet 
in diamonds. According to the way of life, and 
the different wants of ſome forts of ſpiders, theſe 
eyes are differently placed; ſo that without mo- 
ving their heads, they may on all ſides ſee the flies, 
on which they feaſt. The cameleon (a fort of 
lizzard) has the ſingular property of moving one 
of his eyes while the other remains Ttill ; of 
turning one up to the ſky, and looking on the 
ground with the other; and of ſeeing what paſſes 
before and behind him at the ſame time. The 
ſame power is obſerved in ſome birds, in bares, 
and in rabbits, whoſe eyes are convex, which 
ſaves them from many dangers, and enables them 
to find out their food more eaſily. _ | 
Al theſe examples, to which millions might 
* added, mark viſibly the care of the Creator 
for the preſervation of the moſt neceſſary organs 
of the ſenſes. He has pleaſed to convey the hap- - 
py impreſſion of light to his creatures in different 
ways: and we cannot but be ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, when we reflect on the admirable art 
obſerved throughout, and the precautions which, . _ ' 
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have been taken to maintain creatures in poſſeſſi- 
on of this precious organ, and to guard it from 
the dangers to which it might be expoſed. ' Eve- 


ry part of the bodies of animals is diſpoſed in the 


| moſt exact proportion, and the beſt adapted to 


their different deſigns. It was not only for orna- 
ment, but for. the benefit of animals, that the 
Creator ſo varied the conſtruction and poſition of 
their eyes. And, undoubtedly, one of his views - 


in this was to teach us to acknowledge and W | 


his wiſdom in all things. 


SEPTEMBER IX. 
FIS B. 5 


Wu O that had never ſeen fiſh 3 have 
believed there were ſuch creatures? If a natu- 
raliſt only knew animals that walk and breathe 
on land, as the rein- deer does, and was told that 
there were creatures in the water, ſo formed as 


— 


to live, move, multiply, and fulfil every animal 


function in that element with eaſe and pleaſure, 


would he not treat it as a fiction, and conclude, 


from the effect on our bodies, when plunged in 
water, that it is abſolutely impoſſible to live in 


that ſituation. It is certain, that the way in which 


fiſh live, their conſtruction, motions, &c. are 


; quite wonderful, and afford freſh proofs of the 
omnipotence and infinite wiſdom of our ſovereign | 


Creator, To enable theſe creatures to live in 


water, it was neceſſary to form their bodies, in 
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. eſſential points, very different from thoſe of land 
animals; and we accordingly find this the caſe + 
in fiſh, both within and without. Why has the 
Creator given to moſt fiſh a lender thin body, 


flattened at the ſides, and always a little pointed 


at the head, -if it was not that they ſhould ſwim, 
and cut their way better in the water? Why are 
they covered with ſcales: of a horny ſubſtance, 
if it is not. to preſerve their bodies from being 
hurt by the preſſure of the water? Why are ſeve- 
ral ſorts of fiſh (particularly thoſe without ſcales) 
enveloped with a fat and oily ſubſtance, if it is not 
to preſerve them from putrefaction, and to guard 
them from cold? Why are the fiſh'bones ſo diffe- 
rent from other bones; if it was not to make their 
bodies more flexible and light? Why are the eyes 
of fiſh ſunk into the head, and why is the cryſ- 
taline round, if it is not to guard them better 
from being hurt, and to make them take in more 
light? It is evident, that, in the formation of all 
thoſe parts, the Creator has conſidered the way 
of life, and deſtination of theſe animals. But 
there are ſtill more wonderful circumſtances in 
their conſtruction. The fins are almoſt their 
only limbs, and yet are ſufficient to perform all 
their motions. By means of the tail-fins, they 
move forward; the back fin directs the motion 
of the body; they raiſe themſelves up by the 
breaſt- fin, and that of the belly ſerves to balance 
them. The gills are the organs of reſpiration. 
Theſe are behind their head. There are four on 
each ſide, the uppermoſt of which are the lars 
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E veſt, They are continually ſwallowing water 

4h _ through their mouths, which is their drawing 
in of breath, and they caſt it out through their 

| gills, which is their way of breathing out again. 

1 The blood which comes from the heart, and flows 

J into the veins of the gills, does not return Back 

1 to the heart through the lungs, as in land animals, 

1 but it is directly diſperſed throughout all parts of 

it the body. One of the organs moſt neceſſary to 

„ f fiſh in ſwimming, is the bladder of air in their 

| | 5 belly, which communicates with the ſtomach. 
1 By means of this bladder they make their body 

b | more or leſs heavy. When this vein ſwells and 


extends, they become lighter, can raiſe them- 
„ ſelves, and ſwim to the ſurface of the water. 
4 When it contracts, and the air is thereby com- 
preſſed, the body becomes heavier than the wa- 
] ter, and conſequently finks down. Thus, if 
| this bladder is pricked with a pin, the fiſh ſinks at 
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once to the bottom, and can no longer keep at the 
top of the water, and is ſtill leſs able to raiſe itſelf 
up to it. The prodigious quantity of fiſh, with 

| the great variety of ſhape and ſize, is worthy ad- 

f mliſiration. In Germany alone there are above 

1 | four hundred ſpecies of fiſh, and who can count 

j the numbers there are of each ſpecies? Their - 

|  _ * © outward form is alſo greatly varied. The very . 

- largeſt, as well as the ſmalleſt of animals, are to 
be found amongſt fiſh. Some are long, and ſmall 
as a thread; others ſhort and broad. Some are 
flat, cylindrical, triangular, round, &c, Some 
are armed with a horn; others with a ſort of 
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| ſword; and others ſtill with a kind of ſaw. Some 
have noſtrils, through which they eject the ſu- 
perfluity of water they have ſwallowed. Which 
then ought we moſt to admire in all this, the 
power and wiſdom of the Oreator, in the for- 
ming and preſerving of 'theſe animals, or his 
_ goodneſs in giving them for our uſe? The whole 
muſt lead every. attentive obſerver of the works 
of God to magnify his name. What greatneſs 
appears in all the elements, in all the animals, whe- 
ther they inhabit the air, the earth, or the ſea? in 

the whale, whoſe back is like an iſland in the 


midſt of the ſea; in the _ ay which e 
in the ſtream f 
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Td  Morzons WHICH BELONG ' TO ref 
een ous AND Mrnp. 


Pa. ER E are thei arts Fe 9 which 
every one may obſerve in themſelves who turn 
their thoughts to ſuch things. Fir, Thoſe that 
tend to the preſervation of the human frame; 
ſuch as the motion of the heart, the eirculation 
of the blood, the action of the ſtomach in digeſ- 
tion, the work of the bowels, &c. ewe 
and growth. Of the action of theſe vital parts 
every one is wholly ignorant; not the leaſt con- 


ſciouſneſs can be pretended of how we * 3 
Vol. III. 5 C 
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only when the machine is in any way diſordered, 
there is generally ſome notice given by pain or 
uneaſineſs.— The ſecond ſort of motions are thoſe 
which we ſeem, as free agents, to have the com- 
mand of, but over the performance of which we 
are conſcious we have no power or direction. 
Such are all external motions, walking, ſpeaking, 
handling. Here the action foliows our wiſh or 
will; but it is not we that direct the muſcles, 
joints, &c. we are moſt of us wholly ignorant how 
the action is performed. Of this we have a re- 
markable inſtance in taking aim at any thing, for 
the hand, at the command of what is called the 
_ 2vill, does preciſely for the moſt part follow the 
direction of the eye, and ſtrikes the part intend- 
ed, though we know not how. And even thoſe 
actions, which ſeem at u to be directed by the 
will, may at 44ſt be performed by a mechanical - 
habit; ſo that a whole band of muſic may be. 
brought to play on different inſtruments, without 
attending to the notes; and a vaſt variety of mo- 
tions may be regularly performed, but not by the 
power, nor even by the direction of the perfor- 
mers. The 14 ſort of motions are thoſe which 
our affections and paſſions excite ; for theſe are as 
really felt by the body, as pain externally applied; 
and they expreſs themſelves likewiſe on the body 
by outward. ſigns. But over theſe again, that 
thing called me has no power to excite them; but 
certainly ſeems at leaſt to have that of chuſing or 
refuſing, of concealing or repreſſing them in 
ſome —_— 1 and ned is in me a conſciouſneſs . 
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at leaſt of their ex- Nance, as well as of my power 
to perform the former motions whenever the ma- 
chine is in a ſtate to act. If any one will ſtill ſay 
that © the whole is a machaniſm, and that matter 
may think,” it is not in my power to convince bim. 
I allow there is ſomething mechanical, ſome con- 
nection with the body 1 in every operation of the 
mind; but ſtill their is beſides a ſomething that I 
muſt call me, which receives the impreſſions of 
the ſenſes; which diſtinguiſhes pleaſure from 
pain; which chuſes the one, and rejects the other; 
which is conſcious, in ſhort, of its own exiſtence, 


and conſcious alſo that it exiſts not of itſelf, T his, 


however, though it be, I ſuppoſe, in every 
man, is not attended to by all; nay, probably 
would not have been attended to & any, if divine 
revelation had not taught man to think. The 
great argument of the materialiſt is, that he who 
is ſuppoſed to act with freedom of will, is ſuppoſ- 
ed to act without a motive; but this I beg leave 
to deny. There is a motive in every man, viz. 
the deſire of happineſs, and conſequently of exiſt. 
ence. I cannot fee any right we have to think 

that the Almighty cannot give every one power 


to chuſe, as to the means of happineſs, whether 


to ſeek it in preſent enjoyments, or in future 


hopes in living in obedienceſto divine Wiſdom, 
or in the gratification of groſs appetites, In the 


firſt kind of motions before mentioned, I ſee a proof : 
of great goodneſs in the fupreme 1 9 0 in not 
having left my preſervation to myſelf, In the 


. 1 feel the power, and ſee the wiſdom and 


* 
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| goodneſs of God, in making me ſenſible of a con- 
tinual dependence on him; and in his performing 
by me ſuch things as I could not do without a de- 
gree of knowledge, and a multiplicity of atten- 
tions, which would make me a very d ferent, 

and I ſuppoſe a leſs happy being than I now am. 

As to the laſt, (the motions our paſſions excite,) 
it ſeems to me evident, that it is more worthy of 
the divine Wiſdom to be ſerved by moral agents, 
than by thoſe whom neceſſity directs; and I 
therefore believe we have a power to regulate 

our paſſions, and check, in ſome degree, this 
third kind of motion, I think then I ſee a reaſon 
For the three diſtin& ſorts, which every one muſt 
be conſcious do exiſt in fact, allowing a freedom 
of will. But if the whole is guided by neceſſity, 
I cannot ſee any reaſon for theſe different appear- 
| ances, eſpecially for the fallacy, which muſt be 
naturally impoſed upon the greateſt part of man- 
kind, and that without any advantage to be ob- 
inet by it: . the idea of being free agents, 
vrhich ſeems to force itſelf upon us. Ithink there 
is ſtill another thing worth obſerving, as to the 
motions that concern preſervation, which is the 
uneaſy ſenſations that attend the leaſt diſorder in 
that firſt ſet of motions. For theſe ſenſations 
ſeem to call for help : But to whom do they call, 

if not to that fame me, i. e. the human ſoul ? If 
any thing happens to the exterior parts of the 
body, the ſecond ſort of motions immediately 
| afford relief. The eye-lids ſhut mechanically; 
the hand moves to a part that is hurt; the body 


ow 
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ſprings when. in danger of falling; but a palpita- 
tion of the heart, a pain in the ſtomach, finds no 
mechanical relief, It calls upon the underſtand- 
ing and will to provide a remedy, and therefor 

neceſſarily points out the exiſtence of ſuch facul- 


ties, and a being in whom they exiſt: but if no = 


ſuch being does exiſt, and all is mechanical, how 
can we account for the divine wiſdom, in provi- 
ding two different ways of acting. on that ſame 
thinking machine, were one would have Þeen 


| e 1 
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INFLUENCE Or THE Moo oN un 
; HUMAN Body. 


3 there were imputed to the moon 
certain influences upon the body, which were on- 
ly .calculated to raiſe ſuperſtion and groundleſs 
fears. The gardener would not plant till he had 
conſulted the moon. The ploughman deferred 
ſowing till he was certain of its happy influence, 
Sick people attended, with ſuperſtitious exactneſs, 
to the changes of the moon; and the phyſicians 
themſelves obſerved it in their preſeriptions. By 


degrees theſe prejudices have been removed, or 


are, at leaſt, leſs univerſal than they were. This 

is one of the advantages the preſent age has over 
the former; An advantage we are not ſo ſenſible 
of as we Ps and — Which we ſhould bleſs 
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God. It is our duty to make it {till more univer- 
fal, and to endeayour to baniſh as much as we 
can the old ſuperſtitions. In regard to the in- 
Auence of the moon on our bodies, the ſafeſt way 
is to preſerve- a medium: Fot, as it would be 
irrational to attribute to that planet too great a 
power over the human body, ſo it would be no 
leſs raſh to deny it any effect. It muſt in reality 
be allowed, that the moon occaſions great chan- 
ges in the air, and of courſe, may produce ſome 
in our bodies. The moon cauſes ſuch coſidera- 
ble alteration and motion in the higher atmoſ- 
phere, that earthquakes, winds, heat, cold, va- 
pours, and fogs, reſult from thence; and, in that 
caſe, the health of our body will, in a great mea- 
ſure, depend on the influence of the moon. It 
is obſerved in perſons that have certain infirmi- 
ties, that they relapſe, and ſuffer more at the 
time of new and full moon. This is not ſurpriſ- 
ing; for if it be true, that cold, damp, cloudy, 
and ftormy weather has a different effect upon 


our health, from a warm, dry, pure, and a ſe- 


rene air, the moon may well have an influence. 


on the animal frame, ſince it produces. ſo many 


changes in the temperature of the atmoſphere. 


The power this planet has over the human body 
is founded on an undeniable principle, which is, 
that our health greatly depends on the weather, 
and the ſort of air we breathe; and it is certain 
that the moon cauſes many alterations in the at- 


moſphere. Perhaps there may even be a flux 
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and reflux in the human body, occaſioned be the | 
moon; like that in the air and fea. © 

Why do moſt periodical diſeaſes return at the 
end of four weeks, rather than at a longeror ſhort-. 
er period, if it is not owing to the effect of the 
moon upon the human body ?—In general, it is a 

printiple we ought to admit, to the glory of our 
wiſe Creator, that throughout all natural things 
there are certain e e which influence 1 in 
different ways the animal cxconomy. There are 
without doubt many wonders in the atmoſphere 
ſtill remaining unknown to us, which cauſe many 
conſiderable revolutions in nature. Who knows 
if ſome of the phenomena of the corporeal world, 
which we do not think of, or which we attribute 
to other cauſes, may not depend on the moon? 
Perhaps the light it affords us in the night is one 
of the leaſt of the purpoſes for which God formed 
this planet. Perhaps its being ſo near our earth 
was to produce certain effects on us, which tie 
other celeſtial bodies, from their diſtance could 
not do. It is at leaſt certain that every thing in 
the univerſe has relation more or leſs remote with 
dur globe. And this is preciſely what renders 
the world a maſterpiece of divine wiſdom,” The 
beauty of the univerſe conſiſts in the variety 
and harmony of the parts which compoſe it, in 
the number, nature, and variety of their effects, 
and in the ſum of happineſs reſulting from all 
theſe combinations." How then can the influence 
of the moon or ſtars create ſuperſtitious fears in 
our minds? If we believe that it is God Who has 
C 4 
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planned every thing, and who has fixed the con- 
nection between all theſe globes, how can we en- 
courage vain terrors ſo contrary to. the idea we 
ougght to form of divine wiſdom? If we are really 
perſuaded, that this great Being governs all things 
with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs; is it not natu- 
ral to truſt to him, and to reſt with Joy and ran 
r upon his good 5 Fd 


SEPTEMBER XII. 
Tun Ioxis. Faruvs. 


Tar Ignis Fatuus are - bttlelight 3 which 
play in the air only a few feet from. the ground, 
and appear to go here and there and every where. 
Thele hres ſeem ſometimes to diſappear and go out 
all at once, probably.when buſhes or trees conceal 
their light, but they kindle again immediately i in 
other places. Theyare not common in cold coun- 
tries; ; and it is ſaid that in winter they chiefly ap= 
pear in marſhy places. In Spain, Italy, and other 
hot countries, they are known at all ſeaſons, and 
neither rain nor wind extinguiſhes them. They 
are frequently ſeen where there are putrid plants, 
or animal matter, as in church- yards, ſhores, rich 
and marſhy ground. There have been too few ex; 
periments made on theſe ſort of ethereal fires ta 
determine preciſely as to the nature of them. But 
the places where they are generally ſeen may give 
riſe to probable. conjectures; for as they ſcarcely 
ever appear but in marſhy countries, it is natural 


— 
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to ſuppoſe them ſulphureous vapours which take 
fire. It is known, that carcaſſes and rotten plants 
ſometimes caſt out light. Perhaps vapours con- 
denſed by the cold of the night take the appear- 
ance of the Ignis Fatuus. Perhaps it may be the Fo 
effect of a ſlight electricity produced by the inte- 
rior motion of the vapours which riſe in the air. 
Forſes, dogs, cats, and even men, may become ſo 
electrical as to caſt out ſparks of fire, when they 
are rubbed, or otherwiſe put in motion. May not 
this be the caſe with ſome parts of the earth? It it 
may ſo happen, that, in fome circumſtances, a 1] | 
field ſhall be electrified in ſome parts of it, and 3 W 
then it is not ſurpriſing that it ſhould appear lumi- 'l 
nous. Even the air may occaſion the Ignis Fa- 1 
tuus, when it is electrified to certain degree. If 
the manner of their being produced is ſtill doubt- 
ful, we are certain, at leaſt; that they proceed from 
natural cauſes, and, conſequently, are notobliged  _ {| 
to have recourſe toſuperſtition. Superſtitious peo ,; | | 
ple look on theſe flames with ſuch terror, that few _— 
of them have courage to go near them. Theythink- |} 
they are the ſouls of the dead, 'or wicked ſpirits .0 
wandering here and there, who take pleaſure in [221 
leading travellers aſtray in the night time. What =! 
may have given, riſe to this ſuperſtitious idea, is 
the obſerving that the Ignis Fatuus follows all the 
ways of the wind, and thus flies from thoſe who 
purſue it; and, on the contrary, follows thoſe who 
try to alt it, and fixes on carriages which 80 5 
ſwiftly. But the reaſon af this phenomenon is very 
evident: For the perſon who purſues this flame 
| C5: 
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drives the air, and conſequently the fire before 
him; whereas the perſon who flies, leaves an 
empty ſpace, which the ambient air fills up con- 
tinually. This produces a current of air between 
bim and the fire, and of courſe draws'it after him. 
This is the reaſon we obſerve it to ſtop when the 
perſon ceaſes to run. How much we torment 
ourſelves by-vain texrors, which have no founda- 


tion but a diſordered fancy. We might ſpare our- 


felves many fears, if- we would take the trouble 
to examine the objects which frighten us, and ſeek. 
for their natural cauſes:— The ſame thing happens 


to us in reſpect to moral things. With hat ar- 


dour we purſue the goods of fortune, without ex- 
amining if they are worth ſuch anxiety, or can 


procure us the hoped for happineſs. Moſt am- 


bitious and covetous people are as unſucceſsful in 
the purſuit of honours and riches, as Robert Flood | 
was, Who rankfter the Ignis Fatuus, without being 

able catch it. What do we gain in the end by 


aur continual endervours to obtain riches, which 
in their nature and duration are ſo like the Ignis 
Fatuus: Earthly treaſures generally eſcape thoſe 
that purſue them, and fall to the lot of choſe who 


Teem to fly. roms them. 
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Ort MINERALS. 


1 i © provide. mankind wholeſome. and 
convenient Alis tek required many mate- 
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rials. If theſe materials had been prend over 


the ſurface of the earth, it would have been en- 
tirely covered with them, aud there would not 
have been room for the animals and plants. Our 


earth is happily free from ſuch incumbrance. 


The ground is left free to be cultivated and en- 
joyed by its inhabitants without any hinderance. 
Metals, ſtones, and an hundred other things we 
continually make ufe of, are ſhut up in vaſt maga- 
Zines under our feet,, where we may have them 
when we want them. They are not concealed in 


the heart of the earth, nor ſo deep as to render 


them inacceſſible to us, but are purpoſely brought | 
near the ſurface, and placed under a vault, which 


is both thick enough to furniſh our food, and thin 


enough to be dug through when neceſlary to take 


out ſome of the numberleſs r contained 
in it for the uſe of mankind. . 
8 Minerals may properly be divided into four 


claſſes of very diſtin& characters. The firſt in- 
cludes foſſil. We give that name to minerals 
which cannot be diſſolved either in water or oil, 
and are not malleable, and which bear the fire 
without loſing any ſubſtance in it. To this claſs 
belong not only the ſimple earths, but the ſtones 


alſo which are compoſed of them. There are two 


forts of ſtones, the precious and thè common 
ſtones. The latter are very numerous, and pre- 
ſent us maſſes different in form, ſize, colour, and 
hardneſs, acording to the earth, ſulphur, &c. of | 


which they are compoſed. *' Precious ſtones alſo” 
differ very much. Some are perfectly tranſparent, 
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36 SEPTEMBER Mu. 
and appear to be the moſt. ſimple. _ Others axe 
. more or leſs. opaque,. according as they are com- 
| poſed more or leſs of heterogeneous particles. — 
The Salts form the ſecond cl aſs of minerals. It 
comprehends bodies which water diſſolves, and 
which produce a reliſh. dome grow liquid by fire: 
others are unalterable. They are divided into 
Acids, which are ſharp and ſour, and into Alka- 
line, which leaves an acrid, burnt, lixivious taſte 
on the tongue. Theſe have the property of chang- 
ing into green the blue juice or dyes of vegitables. 
From the Juſt and exact mixture of theſe two dif- 
ferent ſalts, tempered by each, other, proceeds the 
neutral or middling ſalts, ſuch: as the common 
kitchen falt, which is either taken out of earth, or 
prepared with ſea - water, or « obtained by the evapo- 
ration of ſalt water boiled in great chaldrons. All 
theſe falts together are one of the chief cauſes of 
the vegetath ion of plants. They poſſibly ſerve alſo 
tounite and fix them, as well. as all the other com- 
pound bodies. Laſtly, they occaſion fermentation, 
the effects of which is ſo numerous and ſo dif- 
ferent. The third elaſs of minerals comprehend 
inflammable bodies, to which are given the name 
of Bitumens. They burn in the fire, and when 
they are pure they diſſolve i in oil, but never in 
water. They are diſtinguiſhed from other mine 5 
rals by the inflammable ſubſtance they contain | 
more of than any other, and which renders com- =: 
buſtible the bodies they mix with, if in ſuffcient 8 
quantity. There i is more or leſs of this i ine all bo- 
dies The n claſs of e is the Mews 
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tals, They are much heavier than the reſt. They 


become fluid in the fire, but they reſume: their 
ſolid ſtate when cold. They are bright, and are 
capable of being diſtended under the hammar. 
There are ſome metals, which though melted in 


the fire, do not, diminiſh in weight, or under go 8 


any other ſenſible alteration. This gives them 


the name of perfect 4 metal. There are two of 
this order, viz. gold and filver. The metals call-⸗ 


ed imperfe4 are reduced more or leſs quickly by 


fire, and generally change into lime. One of 


theſe (iron) has the property of changing into 
glaſs, and of vitrifying alſo all other metals, ex- 
cept gold and ſilver. There are five of the im- 
perfect metals, quickſilver, lead, copper, iron, 
and pewterLaſtly, there are bodies which dif- 
fer from theſe metals by not being malleable. 
They are called half metals, and there are ſeven 


of them; the platen, biſmuth, ERS, res = 


| Pay zink, and cobalt. 


The mineral kingdom is the great a of | 


nature, hard ſecretly labours for the good of 


the world. No naturaliſt can ſurpriſe her in her 
operations, and ſteal from her the art with which 
{ſhe prepares, collects, and compoſes earths or foſ- 


ſils, ſalts, bitumens, and metals. If we cannot 
gueſs how nature employs the matter which ſhe 
every day produces, it is no leis difficult to diſco- 


ver how the parts mix, combine, attenuate, and, E 
in the end, form the different bodies which mine- 
rals preſent to us. We have but an imperfe&t 
knowledge of the earth, and we are ſtill leſs ag 
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38 SEPTEMBER XIV. 
quainted with the inſide of it. The deepeſt r mines 
ate not lower than 630 fathom, whith is not the 
ſix millioneth part of the earth's diameter. This 

alone may convince us how impoſſible it is to have 
an exact and: general knowledge of nature, and of 
the formation of many things amongſt minerals. 
Happily, in the uſe we make of nature's gifts, it 
is of little conſequnce that we ſhould know er 
origin and firſt principles. It is enough that we 
ſhould underſtand their uſe. We want no more 
to prove the glory of the Creator, as we are con- 
vinced that there is not a ſpot either above or be- 
low the earth, in which he has not ſhown 8 
e RY en Wer 9- ae F209 the 
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W do not pay attention enough to the gige 
of God, particularly to thoſe which come to us 
from diſtant countries, and are now ſo neceſſary 
to us. If we conſidered how much trouble it coſts, 
and how many wheels muſt be put in motion, and 
how much human induſtry it requires to procure 
us a ſingle bit of ſugar or cinnamon, we ſhould 
not receive the gifts of nature ſo coldly as we ge- 
- nerally do; but on the contrary; we ſhould look 
up with the warmeſt gratitude towards that bene- 
ficient Being who makes uſe of ſo many means 
of beſtowing bleſſings upon us. Let us at preſent 
 Gvell on ſome of the foreign * which are 
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become to us neceſſaries of life; and whict 
would be ſo difficult for us to diſpente with: Per- 
haps ſome good reflections may ariſe from it; and 
that we may think at leaſt with pity on thoſe un- 
happy ſla ves, whoſe indefatigable labour ſupplies 
us with ſo many luxuries—.— Sugar, properly 
ſpeaking, is the juice or | marrow of a certain 
rred, which is cultivated chiefly in Braſil and the 
neighbouring iſlands; but which alſo grows in 
great abundance in the Eaſt Indies, and ſome of 
the African iſlands. The preparation of ſugar 


does not require much art, but is extremely labo-— 


rious; and it is generally the employment of 
ſlaves. When the canes are ripe, they cut and 


carry them to the mill to bruiſe and extract the 


juice from them. They firſt boil this juice, 

which, would. otherwiſe: ferment and grow ſour. 
While it is; boiling-they-ſkim it to take off any 
dirt. They repeat this courſe four times in dif- 

ferent cauldrons. To purify and clarify it the 
more, they throw into it a ſtrong lye of wood 
aſhes and burning lime, and laſtly, pour it into 
moulds where it coagulates and dries—Tea is 
the leaf of a ſhrub, which grows in Japan, 
China, and other Aſiatic provinces. - Three or 
four times during ſpring; theſe leaves are gather- 
ed · Thoſe of the firſt crop are the fineſt flavour- 


ed and the moſt delicate. This is the imperial 
tea; but it never comes into Europe. That 


which the Dutch ſell under that name is tea of 
the ſecond crop Coffee is the ſtone of a fruit 
| like a cherry. The tree which produces it is ori- 
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ginally from Arabia ; but it has been tranſplanted 
into ſeveral hot countries. Next to Arabia, it is 
beſt cultivated in the iſle of Martinico. We call 
the ſtone in the middle of the fruit the berry. 
This berry when freſh, is yelloweſh, or grey, or 
a pale green; and preſerves this colour in ſome 
degree when dry. They ſpread the fruit on 
mats to dry in the ſun; and afterwards bruiſe ĩt 
with rollers to force out the berries. Fhis is 
what divides the berry in two. They again dry 
them in the ſun before they put them on ſhip- 
board. The cloves are buds, or dried bloſſoms 
of a tree, which formerly grew without culture. 
in the Molucca iſlands, but which the Dutch have 
tranſplanted to Amboyna. This tree is of the 
ſize and ſhape of the bay-tree : Its trunk is co- 
—_—_ with bark like that of the olive. White bloſ- 
ſoms grow in tufts at the extremeties of the bran- . 
ches, and look like aclove. The buds are at firſt 
of a pale green; afterwards\they become yellow; 

| then red; and at laſt a dark brown, ſuch as we 

| ſee them. They have a ſtronger and more aro- 
matic ſmell than the mother clove, a name which 
the ſecond bark of a kind of bay-tree, which 
c | ſcarce grows any where at preſent but in the 
iſland of Ceylon. The root of the cinnamon tree 
divides into ſeveral branches. It is covered with 
| a bark, white grey without, and red within. 
/ - The leaf would a good deal reſemble the laurel, 

ö if it was ſhorter. and leſs pointed. The blobs: 
ee ſmall and white, of a very pleaſing ſmell, 
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very like the lily of the valley. When the tree is 
ſome years old, the two barks are taken off. 
The outer bark is good for nothing, and thrown 
away: the inner one is dried in the fun, where 
it rolls up of itſelf, about the ſize of a finger; and 
this is what we call cinnamon. he nutmeg and 
mace come from the ſame tree, and grow in the 
Molucca iſlands. The nut is covered with three | 
coats. The firſt falls off of itſelf when it is ripe. 
The ſecond then appears, which is very thin and 
delicate. It i is taken off with great care from the | 
nut, and expoſed to the ſun to dry. This is call. 
ed mace in the Molucca iſles ; though in other 
places properly called ee eee The 
third coat is immediately next the nutmeg. They 
| take the nut out of its ſhell and put it into lime- 
water for ſome days, and then it is properly pre- 
pared to ſend abroad. Cotton grows in moſt 
the countries of Aſia, Africa, and America. 
It is encloſed in the fruit of a certain ſhrub. This 
fruit is a ſort of pod, which when ripe, opens a 
little, and ſhews a wad or flock of down extreme- _ 
ly white, which we call cotton. When this pod 
is ſwelled by the heat, it becomes as large as an 
apple. With a little mill they ſeperate the feed 
from the cotton. The ſeed falls out on one ſide, 
and the cotton on the other. They afterwards 
ſpin it for all ſort of work. Olive oil is the 
juice ſqueezed out of that fruit, which grows ſo 
abundantly in France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, that there are whole foreſts of olive trees. 


ThE NO of the . where there 
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are many of theſe trees, make uſe of chis oil i in- 
ſtead of butter; becauſe they have not much cat- 
„ the extreme heat dries the graſs. 
Pepper i is the fruit of a ſhrub, the ſtalk of which | 
requires a prop to ſupport it. Its wood is knotty 
like the vine, which it much reſembles. | Its 
| leaves, which have a very, ſtrong ſmell, are of 
an oval form, and terminate in a point. In the 
middle and at the ends of the branches there are 
white bloſſoms, from whence ſpring fruit in cluſ- 
ters like the gooſeberry. Fach cluſter bears 
twenty or thirty ſeeds. _ wit it 

It is no ſmall ſatis faction, to a refleing we 
to obſerve the profuſion of bleſſings granted to us 
by divine goodneſs. Behold how every country 
contributes to furniſh us with them, FI 
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14 AM. alive ; my blood een . my 
knowing how) through my veins, which are 
formed for that purpoſe with wonderful art. I 
can enjoy the ſweets of ſleep; and in that inſen- 
ſible ſtate, even hen this body appears motion - 
leſs and lifeleſs, my ſoul ſtill exiſts. I awake; 
my ſenſes reſume their functions, and my ſoul 
receives clearer and more lively impreſſions. 1 
eat, I drink, and, on all ſides ſurrounded with 
the beauties and ſtxesſures of nature, I experience 
2 thouſand pleaſing ſenſations. Am I the cauſe 
of theſe effects! ? Did! give to the firſt principles, 
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the firſt lineaments of my. body, this wonderful 
motion when I was plunged in nothingneſs, and 
knew not what motipn'was? Did I form the many 
different parts of my body, I who do not even 
now know their arrangement and combination? 
Was I wiſer, or had I more knowledge before 
I exiſted, or did my exiſtence proceed from my 
thinking principle? How is it that I cannot de- 
termine the period of ſleep and waking? What 
is the mechaniſm of my ſtomach, which digeſts 
food without my directing, or in any way con- 
tributing towards it: and how is this digeſtion 
contrived? Why are all creatures of my ſpecies 
formed as I am, and why did I not form zmyſelf 
differently? Did J create all the beauties "of na - 
ture, or did they alſo produce themſelves? 
What makes me ſuſceptible of pleaſure: and pain? 
Who is it that makes the bread to grow in the 
ground, and the water to ſpring up, that my 
body may not witker away, nor my limbs loſe 
their motion? Who ſends rays of light to fall 
upon my eyes, that I might not be envelaped in 
eternal darkneſs? From whence proceed. the 
bleſſings I experience, and from whence the pain 
and grief of which I am ſo ſenſible? Why da T 
not enjoy continual health? and Why was I ſa 
cruel to myſelf, as to form myſelf with ſo many 
_ imperfections ? Does every thing proceed, from 
me? Have I power and activity enough for that? 
and are all my fellow creatures endowed with the 
ſame faculties? Extravagant and inconſiſtent 
thoughts, which betray the perverſeneſs of thoſe 
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who indulge them. My ſoul, limitted and im- 
perſectas it is, declares the greatneſs of that Being, 
who formed it. A neceſſary Being of infinite 
perfection, on whom I entirely depend. This 
body which I bear, and the conſtruction of which 
I am not myſelf acquainted with, ſhews, that it 
muſt have a wife Maker, whoſe greatneſs my 
weak underſtanding cannot fathom ; and who has 
formed and placed ſo admirably all thoſe muſcles, 


. nerves, Veins, in a word, all the parts of which 


I am compoſed. How could a man, who is ſo 
weak and limited a being, conceive and execute 
the original of a machine ſo compoſed and ſo 


artfully conſtructed, the parts of which are con- 
nected with ſuch harmony, he who is not able 


even to copy or make an exact repreſentation of 
it? There is not the ſmalleſt particle of our bodies. 
for which there is not a reaſon ; and which is 
not either abſolutely neceſſary, or at leaſt made 
ſuch by the connection with the other parts. Ex- 
perience, as well as reaſon, proves this, beyond a 
doubt; and certainly the Creator muſt be infi- 


nitely great, fince I am not the only being who 


may glory in having been formed with ſo much 
wiſdom and with ſuch wonderful art. Millions 
ſuch as me, innumerable multitudes of animate 
and inanimate creatures ſeem to cry out with one 
voice, Behold the inviſible God, acknowledge 
him in his works; behold his greatneſs and per- 
fection diſplayed in all of us. Reflect on the moſt 
inſignificant of beings: It lives as thou doſt; it 


has received its exiſtence and life as thou haſt 
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done. Blefled be he who has ſo wonderfully 


formed us. To thee, O Lord! thou adorable 


Author of my exiſtence, do I owe eternal;praiſe. 


It is through thee that I live, move, and have my 


being. It is through thy goodneſs that my ſoul 
continues to reflect and think in a ſound body. It 
is by thy will that all nature gladdens my heart. 
It is thou whoſe power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, I 


and all intelligent Beings adore. Tt is thy Provi- 


dence I bleſs. Thou knoweſt all hearts ; thou 
regardeſt all our actions. Thou doſt not deſire 
that we ſhould paſs our days in darkneſs and 
ſorrow; ; or that we ſhould conſider our exiſt - 
ence as an evil. Thou permitteſt us to enjoy 
with geatitudej the innocent pleaſures of life. 


When the bird in the air fills me with wonder at 
the rapidity of his flight, and charms me with 


his elegant form and ſweet notes, is it not juſt that 
I ſhould recolle& he is thy work, and his ſongs 
ſo many hymns to the Creator? Thou ;rovideft 
for him as well as for me. He feeds on the ſeeds 
which thou cauſeſt to grow for him, and the corn 
which ſeems to rot on the ground, by thy com- 


mand becomes the ſupport of my life. Thou - 
ſendeſt ſun and rain to make the earth abound in 
delicious fruit, whilft I with the utmoſt effort, . 


could not produce a ſingle blade of graſs. It is 
not merely the neceſſaries of life that thou granteſt 


us, but alſo what the world calls riches, plea- 


ſures, fortune, &c. "Thou directeſt events in 
ſuch a manner, that even thoſe which appear the 


"moſt unfortunate, often contribute towards -our 
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happineſs. In a word, after having . us 
moſt admirably, thou ſtill preſerveſt us by a con- 
tinual train of wonders. May the ſhort hours of 
of my pilgrimage on earth (thoſe hours that will 
never return) may they be employed in a manner 
worthy the deſign of my exiſtence; ſo that when 
I quit this world I may enjoy eternal happineſs. - 


SEPTEMBER xvi. 
TE! HE STRENGTH * of THE HUMAN Bopr 
--* COMPARED TO THAT OF ANIMALS. 


ALT HOUGH the human body is more a 
_ cate, externally, than that of moſt animals, yet it 
is very ſtrong, and perhaps more ſo, in propor- 
tion to its ſize, than any of their's : For, when 
we compare the ſtrength of a lion to that of a 
man, we ought to conſider that this animal be: 
ing armed with claws, we are apt to form a falſe 
idea of his ſtrength from the uſe he makes of 
them. But there is a better method of compa- 
ring the ſtrength of men and animals. This is 
by the weight they can bear. If it was poſſible 
to collect into a ſingle point altogether the whole 
ſtrength a man makes uſe of each day, it would 
be found that one of the leaſt men would be 
able to lift a weight of 1,728,000 pounds, a foot 
from the ground, every day, without hurting his 
health. In general, people accuſtomed to hard 
labour, can, without much difficulty, carry bur- 
dens of 150, and ſometimes 200 pounds weight. 


. 


— 
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The ſtreet- porters often carry burdens. from 7 to 
800 pounds weight. In London, thoſe who ply 
at the quay to load and unload ſhips, ſometimes 
carry burdens which would kill, a horſe. The 
ſize of a man's bod is, in proportion to that of 
AM horſe, as one to fo or ſeven; therefore if the 
| horſe was proportionably ſtrong, it could bear 
from 12 to 1400 weight, which it cannot do by 
any means. A learned Frenchman made an ex- 
periment of the ſtrength of the human body. He 
had a ſort of harnefs made, by means of which 
he placed on every part of a man's body ftand- 
ing up, a certain number of weights, ſo that each 
part of the body ſupported as much. as it could 
bear with the other, and there was no part that 
was not loaded in proportion. This machine en- 
abled the man to carry a weight of 2000 pounds, 
without his being overloaded. We may alſo 
judge of the ſtrength of a man, by the exerciſe he 
is able to uſe for a continuance, and by the light- 
neſs of his motions, Men, who are uſed to'run- 
ning get the ſtart of horſes, or at leaſt can bear 
the exerciſe longer ; and even in walking, a man 
who has been accuſtomed to it will go farther in 
a day than a horſe can; and, if he ſhould gono 
farther, he will be able to continue his journey 
many days without inconvenience, - while the 
horſe will be exhauſted with. fatigue in a much 
leſs time. At Iſpahan, the couriers go near 
thirty German leagues in ten or twelve hours, 
Travellers aflure us, that the Hottentots outrun 
the a and that the American "_ who 
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hunt the elk, purſue theſe animals, though they 
are as fleet as the ſtag, with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that 
they tire them down and catch them. Many 
more things are told of the prodigious lightneſs 
with which the ſavages run, and their long jour- 
nies on foot, up ſteep hills, in the . 
BE ground, where there is no beaten path. heſe 
men, we are informed, take journies of a thou- 
fand or twelve hundred leagues in leſs than ſix or 
eight weeks. Is there any animal, except birds, 
with muſcles ſtrong enough to bear fatigue ſo 
long? The civilized part of. mankind do not 
know their own ſtrength, They know not what 
they loſe by effeminacy, or how much may be 
gained by the uſe of much exerciſe. There are 
ſometimes men of very extraordinary ſtrength 
amongſt us; but this gift of nature, which would 
be ſo valuable, if neceflary to be employed in 
their defence, or in uſeful labour, is of very lit- 
tle advantage to a poliſhed people, where {the 
mind does more than the body, and where ma- 
nual labour is left to the loweſt order of men. 
Here again we may obſerve the admirable 
em with which God has formed our bodies, 
and made them capable of ſuch activity. At the 
ſame time I cannot but look with pity on thoſe 
indolent men, who paſs their lives in idleneſs, 
Moth, and effeminacy, and who cannot reſolve to 
exerciſe and make uſe of their ſtrength, for fear 
of hurting their health, and endangering their 
lives. Why has God given us ſuch powers, if it 
is not to make uſe of them? e when 
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we waſte them in effeminate 13 we re- 
fuſe to conform to the will and intentions of our 
Creator, and are guilty of unpardonable ingrati- 
tude. Let us then employ our powers in the 
ſervice of our fellow- creatures, according to the 
ſituation in which God has placed us in this 
world, and, if circumſtances require it, let us 
eat our bread with the ſweat of our brows. Shall 
we not ſtill be happier than many millions, who | 
are exhauſted with pain and labour, and groan- 
ing under the yoke of unſupportable ſlavery, 
Who, when worn out, haye no means of relief, 
no reſt from their oppreſſion. The more happy : 
we find ourſelves in compariſon with theſe miſe- _ 


rable people, the more attentive we ought to be 
to 1 our duties. 3 


3 SEPTEMBER XVII. 
THE ' NATURAL INSTINCT OF THE ales | 


' TERFLY IN THE. PRESERVATION or Ts 
- SPECIES. | 


A Te this. ſeaſon of the year the l all 
dſappear 3 but the race are not extinct. The 
inſect lives in its poſterity ; ; and by a wonderful 
inſtinct, has taken care to provide for the preſer- 
vation of its ſpecies. _ The eggs it has laid will 

produce new generations: but where will it 
lodge them at the approach of the winter ſeaſon ? 
and how will it guard FD, from the autumnal 
ſhowers, and from the cold? Are they not in 


danger of being waſhed: 791 or frozen? The 
Vol. « Bhs NE: 
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1 beneficent Being who gives wiſdom to man, has 
141 alſo vouchſafed to inform the butterfly how to ſe- 
= 1 cure in ſafety the only ſurviving legacy it leaves 
WY to the world, by paſting over its eggs with a a 
{38 gluey ſubſtance it draws out of its body. This 
| F: ſort of "paſte is ſo cloſe and compact, that the 
17 rain cannot penetrate through it, nor can che 
US | common cold of the winter kill the young ones 
1 contained in thoſe eggs. But it is obſervable, * 
I that though each ſpecies always follows the ſame 
method from generation to generation, yet there 
is great variety in the meaſures which the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of butterflies take for the preſervar- 
tion of their race. Naturaliſts inform us, that 

ſome of theſe inſects lay their eggs in the begin- 
ning of autumn, and die ſoon after. The ſun, 
which has ſtill ſome power, warms the eggs. 
There come out (even before winter) a number 
ol little caterpillars, which begin to ſpin directly, 
and make themſelves very ſpacious neſts of their 
thread, where they paſs the cold ſeaſon of the 
year without eating, and almoſt without motion. 
When this retreat is opened, it appears, that 
what they ſpin ſerves them for bed and covering. 
It is alſo remarkable that the butterflies, as well 
as other inſects, conſtantly lay their eggs on choſen 
plants fit for their young, ſuch as will afford them 
the neceſſary food. Thus, when they are hatch- 
ed, they find themſelves ſurrounded with proper 
food, without being obliged to change their place, 
at a time when they are too weak to go far. 
All theſe things, and many others of the ſame 


* 
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nature, are calculated to make us admire .the wiſe 
plans of a protecting Providence. If any thing 
but miracles, abſolutely out of the courſe of na- 


ture, could affe& and excite our attention, the 
reflecting pn the care which theſe inſects take of 


their young, cares ſo varied in the different ſpe- 


cies, and yet fo regularly the ſame in each par- 
ticular ſpecies, would fill us with the greateſt, 
aſtoniſhment.——Let us, who are rational be- 


ings, learn from theſe little creatures to main- 


tain in our heart the love of poſterity, and to in- 


tereſt ourſelves effectually in thoſe that are to 
come after us. Let us not be diſcouraged in the 


projects and ſchemes we form, by the thought 
that death may overtake us before we have ac- 
compliſhed them. Let us remember what we 
owe to fociety, and that we ought to take at leaſt 


as much intereſt in what relates to poſterity as 


| thoſe who came before us did in what relates to 


this age. It is particularly the duty of parents 


to learn from the butterfly to provide for the 


welfare of the children who ſurvive them; and to 


place them beforehand in as agreeable and good 


a ſituation as they can. They certainly cannot 
foreſee, nor conſequently prevent, the wants and 


| misfortunes to which they may be expoſed by un- : 
fareſeen accidents ; but at leaſt, they ſhould not © 
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* Tur Vine, 3 


Wi 5 1 reſlect on the vine, to be con- 
vinced how unreaſonable thoſe are, who com- 
plain of the inequalities and unevenneſs of the 
ground. The vine never flouriſhes on a flat; nei- 
ther does every ſort of hill agree with it, but 
thoſe only which are turned towards the eaſt or 
ſouth. Hills are in a manner the bulwarks of 
nature, which ſhe invites us to cultivate as fo 
many vaſt walls for fruit, where the warm reflec- 
tion of the fun unites with the fine open air to 
nouriſh them. Even the moſt barren hills, and 
thoſe hanging grounds where the plough cannot 
be uſed, are every year covered with the moſt 
beautiful verdure, and produce the moſt delicious 
of all fruit. If the ſoil where the vine grows ap- 
pears ſo poor and bad, the plant which furniſhes 
us with wine is little better. Who would have | 
thought on ſeeing it only, that the worſt wood, 
the moſt ſhapeleſs, brittle, and uſeleſs of any, 
ſhould produce ſo valuable a liquor? And yet 
ſuch is the fire with which the vine is animated, 
that the ſap flows through it with five, or even 
ei ight times more force, than the blood i in the 
veins of animals. | | 
The evaporation of the vine is alſo ſo cones 
rable, that, in order to replace what 1 
through the leaves, it is neceſſary that 1 52 inches 
of ſap ſhould riſe up into the vine in the ſpace 


- 
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olf twelve hours. Who is it that gave to the vine 
qualities ſo ſuperior to the meanneſs of its origin, 
and to the poverty of its native ground? Who 


gave it ſuch fire and ſpirit that it may be pre- 
ſerved for ſeveral years, and even grow the 
ſtronger? With what wiſdom alſo has God diſ- 


poſed the vineyards over the earth? They do 
not thrive every where. They require to be ſi- 
tuated between 40 and 50 degrees of the latitude, 


conſequently in the middle of the globe. Aſia is 


originally the country of the vine. From then 


its cultivation has gradually extended into Eu- 
rope. The Phenicians who travelled in early 
days over all the Mediterranean coaſts, conveyed 


it to ſeveral iſlands, and to the continent. It 
ſucceeded wonderfully in the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, and was afterwards carried into Italy. 
The vines multiplied greatly there; and the 
Gauls having taſted the juice, and wiſhing to ſet- 
tle in the places where the vines grew, paſſed the 
Alps, and went to conquer both the borders of 
the Po. By degrees vines were cultivated all 
over France, and at laſt on the borders of the 


Rhine, the, Moſelle, Neckar, and other b pemiirr⸗ | 


of Germany. ta 0 
Theſe obſervations may give . to many im- 


portant reflections. As the moſt barren ſoil is fit 
for the culture of vines, ſo it often happens that 
the pooreſt countries are favourable to ſcience 
and wiſdom. We have known, in provinces 


univerſally deſpiſed for their poverty, geniuſes 


riſe up, who Rave by their knowledge a.. | 
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other kingdoms. There is no country ſo deſert, 
no town ſo ſmall, nor village however poor, in 
which certain branches of learning have not been 
cultivated with-ſucceſs. They want nothing but 
encouragement., And how great an advantage 
would it be to us, if we were to take the trouble 
to promote as much as poflible the culture of the 
Human heart! Sovereigns, miniſters, inſtructors 
of youth, how much might you contribute to the 
happineſs of your fellow-creatures, and poſterity 
alſo, were you, by exhortation, rewards, uſeful 
eſtabliſhments, and other ſuch encouragements, 
to enveavour to bring back wiſdom, religion, 
and ſocial virtues, into the ruined towns and miſe- 
Table villages! Such endeavours are ſcarcely ever 
entirely uſeleſs. We are rewarded for it, or at 
leaſt our deſcendants reap the fruits of it; and we 
ſhould be numbered amongſt thoſe reſpectable 
men, who, by becoming the benefactors of man- 
kind, ſecure to themſelves the approbation of 
God, and the blefling of their fellow-creatures. 
The vine, with its dry and ſhapeleſs wood, is 
an emblem of thoſe, who devoid of the outward 
ſplendor 6f birth and honours, fail not to be very 
uſeful, How often does it happen, that men 
who live in obſcurity, and whoſe appearance pro- 
miſes nothing, are however capable of actions, 
and perform enterpriſes, which raiſe them above 
all the great people on the earth. 
Let us here reflect on Chriſt himſelf. To 
. judge of him by the low condition in which he 


appeared, who ts have Or from him 
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ſuch great works, ſo wonderful, ſo ſal utary, to 


mankind? He has, however, performed them. 
This Chriſt, who, like the vine, was planted in 


and ſalvation to the whole earth. He has alſo 
proved to us, that one who is poor, deſpiſed, 
and miſerable, in this world, may, however, labour 
ſucceſsfully for the glory of God, and the 1285 
of mankind. 


8 EPT E M B E R XIX. | 
Darty Wonvess PERFORMED BY Gov. : 


beautyand inits original order once eſtabliſhed, isa 


in reality is this which we inhabit! Ho great the 
number, the yariety, the beauty, of the creatures 


High could place in the immenſe expanſe of the 
and prodigious diſtance fromus confound ourima- 
gination? Who could determine the courſe they 


were to run for ſa many millions of years that are 
paſſed? Who calculated fo exactly the reſpective 


ſupports them? Who placed this earth at fo pro- 
per a diſtance from the ſun, that it is neither too 


. 


1 E whole 8 which Ril cublifts in all its : 


miracle we have conſtantly before us. Whata world 


it contains! What hand but that of the moſt | 


heavens, the ſun, and all thoſe ſtars, whoſe ſize 


a barren ſoil, has borne fruit which is a blefling | 


orce of all theſe globes ; and who eſtabliſhed ſo 
perfect a balance between them and the air which 


near nor too far from it? The viciſſitudes of "uy | 
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| Tux digeſtion | isa ootiderful and very com- 
plicated one of mechaniſm, which we perform 
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and night, the revolutions of the ſeaſons, the in- 
numerable multitude of animals, reptiles, trees, 
plants, and all that the earth produces, are the 
work of God. If ſuch a wonderful world was 
created before our eyes, who would not conſider 

it as one of the greateſt miraeles of Almighty 

Power? His particular providence is a conſtant 
proof of his greatneſs, his power, wiſdom, 
and omnipreſence. The continual care he takes 
of us, and the marked protection, of which there 
is nobody who has not had particular proofs; the 
different means he makes uſe of to lead mankind 
to their duty; the paths by whicn he conducts 


them to happineſs; the adverſity he makes uſe of 


to awaken and force them to ſelf-recollection; 


the extraordinary events which he turns to the 
advantage of his purpoſes. 
rally are produced by ſmall ' cauſes, and under 
-circumſtances which appear to render them im- 
poſſible: theſe. are all ſo many effects, where- 
in we ought to acknowledge the hand of God 
continually acting for us; and if we properly 
attend to them, we n every where: trace his 


Events which gene- 


-Providencs. . - PESTS 
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TIE DIGESTION OF Foop. 3 
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every day, without knowing: how, and without 


even taking the trouble to learn what is moſt re- 


markable and eſſential i in ſo important an opera- 


tion of the human body. Millions of men take 
their food every day, and perhaps without ever 
having once in their lives conſidered what was to 


become of the food they ſwallow. It is hapay 
for us, that, in order to digeſt well, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to know how it is performed; but it is 
ſtill deſirable to be informed, ſo as to have ſom: 


idea, at leaſt, of the operations of nature in this 
reſpect, We work. the food, ſo that, after hav- . 


ing been ground, attenuated, and moiſtened, it 
is in a proper ſtate to be ſent from the mouth int. 
the windpipe. This is the laſt office in regard 
to digeſtion in which our will has any part, for 
all the reſt is done unknown to us, and even with- 


out our being able to prevent it, if we wiſhed it. 
As ſoon as a bit is put into th windpipe, it puſhes ' 


it (by a mechaniſm peculiar to 1t) and conveys it 
into the ſtomach, where its own weight would 
not otherwiſe carry it. When in the ſtomach, 


the food is there reduced, by ſome I 


means, into a ſoft paſte of a greyiſh colour, which, 


after being ſufficiently attenuated, paſſes into the 


firſt gut called the Duodenum. There the maſs 


of food undergoes new changes. Several little 


veſſels, which come from the gall veſicle, and 
from a gland placed behind the bottom of the ſto- 


mach, which 1s called the Pancreas, terminate at 


the Duodenum, an! pour into it the bile and 
pancreatic Juice, which mix with the food. 
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There are beſides in the guts a number of glands 
or kernels, which diſperſe their humours into 
the paſte, and penetrate through it, It is after 
this mixture, that a real chyle is diſcovered 
amongſt this maſs; and there is much reaſon to 
believe, that the digeſtion is finiſhed and comple- 
ted in the Duodenum. The maſe of food con- 
tinues its way through the other guts, where it is 
cnoſtantly kept moiſt by the juices which ſeparate 
into their cavities. The chyle begins then to paſs 
into the lacteal veins, which open on every ſide 
into the guts,” and afterwards terminates in the 
| reſervoir of chyle. This is placed in that part of 
the back where begins the firſt chine bone of the 
loins, and there ſprings from it the thoratic arte- 
ry, which runs up all along the cheſt. The chyle 
flows through this artery, and mixing afterwards 
with the blood, goes into the heart, and from 
thence through all the veins of the body, after 
- having loſt its whitiſh or greyiſh colour. 

This is a flight ſketch of the manner in which 
the-digeſtion is performed within us; a point ſo 
eſſential to our health, and even to our exiſtence. + 

Let us reflect how evidently the wiſdom of God 
appears in all this. How many wonderful cir- 
_ cumſtances muſt unite for this operation. It re- 
quires that the ſtomach mult not only have an in- 
ward heat, and diſlolving juices in it, but alſo a 
periſtaltic motion, in order to reduce the food into 

a ſoft paſte, and change it afterwards into chyle, 
which diſperſes through all the limbs of the body 

and ſupplies | them with blood and nouriſhment- 
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A liquor called Saliva is neceſſary, which has the 
properties of ſoap,. and the virtue of mixing to- 
gether oily and watery ſubſtances. It is neceſſa- 
ry, that through the whole courſe which the food. 
takes, their ſhould be certain machines, to ſepa- 
rate from the blood many humours which are re- 
quired for the perfect elaboration. of it, and to 
complete the chyle :: It is neceſlary. that the 
tongue and muſcles of the cheeks, the teeth, 
and ſome other organs, ſhould divide, grind, anch 
attenuate the food before it deſcends into the ſto- 
mach. What infinite wiſdom does all this prove! 
How unpardonable, were we not e by it 
to adore the Creator. | 


EL x F T E M BER XXI. ä 
1 HE BuxzssINGs or THis LIFE GREATER 
© >. THAN THE EviLs OF IT... 


Norm is more calculated to comfort us 
in diſappointment, and diſtreſſes, than the ad- 
mitting it as a principle, that there is more good 
than evil in the world. Let us in reality con- 
ſult the moſt wretched of men, and aſk if he can 
mention as many cauſes of complaint as he has 
motives for gratitude. It will appear, that, how- 
ever great his misfortunes may be, they are not 

equal to the multitude of bleſſings he has received 
in the courſe of his life. To prove this truth 
more clearly, let us reckon the days we have: 
paſſed in health, and the ſmall number in which 


* 
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we have been ſick; to the few vexations and 
ſorrows we experience in domeſtic and civil ſo- 
ciety, let us oppoſe the many pleaſures they af- 
ford us; let us compare all the good and inno- 
cent actions by which the greater part of man- 
kind make themſelves uſeful, with the few hurt- 
ful actions they are guilty of; let us count, if 
we can, all the pleaſing ſenſations. which each 
ſenſe affords us, and all the pleaſures belonging 
to every age, condition, and profeſſion ; let us 
count the gifts which nature beſtows in ſuch a- 
bundance, and which human induſtry makes uſe 
of to furniſh us with an infinity of pleaſures and 
conveniencigs”; ; let us reckon the ſatisfaction we 
felt, when we eſcaped any danger, or gained 


any victory over ourſelves, or had done any vir- 


tuous or ſenſible action; let us reckon all the 
bleſſings we remember to have enjoyed, and con- 
ſider, at the ſame time, that we can recollect 
but the ſmalleſt part of them; let us be con- 
vinced, that it is our being accuſtomed to bleſſings, 


chat makes us ſo ſenſible of evils, that new proſ- 


perity makes us forget the former, and that, if 
the impreſſions of our misfortunes are ſo deeply 
engraved in our memories, it is preciſely becauſe 


they ſeldom afflict us; let us compare the happy 


events we remember, though but the ſmalleſt 
part of what we have enjoyed) to the evils, the 
uſe of which we are not yet acquainted with. I 


do not ſpeak of all the evils we may remember, : 


for I do not mean thoſe which lead to good, and 


| have been the ſource 0 of many great advantages. 


I do not ſpeak of thoſe evils, which, being pre- 
ſervatives from greater, are diſpenſed to man- 
kind to make them better and more happy, or 
to inſtruct others by their example. Theſe ſort 
of evils are compenſated by very beneficient ef- 
fects. In the calculation I wiſh to make, we muſt 


only oppoſe to the bleſſings we recollect, the evils - 


which we do not yet know the uſe of, and I ſay, 
that if we make this computation in calm and 
cool moments, and not in the time of affliction, 
vexation, anxiety, or ſicknefs, we ſhall be con- 


vinced, that the good predominates greatly over 


che evils of the world. Wherefore, then, does 
man think ſo little of the continual proofs he re- 
ceives of God's goodneſs ? Why does he love to 
ſee the gloomy ſide of things, and torment him- 
| ſelf with unſeaſonable cares and anxieties ? Does 
not the divine Providence ſurround us with plea- 
ſing objects? Why then dwell always on our in- 
firmities, on what we cannot have, and on the 


misfortunes which may happen to us? Why | 


magnify them in our fancy, and perverſely turn 
our eyes from all that might make us eaſy and 
chearful? But we are formed thus. The leaſt 
diſtreſs fixes our whole attention, whilſt a long 
train of happy hours paſs away unobſerved. ' We 


draw misfortune and ſorrow upon | ourſelves, 


which would not happen, if we were more atten- 
tive to God's bleſſings. Let us baniſh opinions 
that muſt render us miſerable. Let us be fully 
convinced that God has beſtowed his bleſſings im- 
partially throughout the world and that no man 
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has a right to complain, but, on the contrary,, 
a thouſand juſt reaſons for praiſe and gratitude. 
If he ſometimes tries us with affliction, his con- 
folations ſoon pour balm into our ſouls. In his 
goodneſs, he vouchſafes to promiſe us happineſs 
eternal and unclouded. He leads us by ſecret and 
unknown paths to the lot he deſigns us: Even. 
the trials he now and then ſends us have moſt 
merciful views, which we ſhall one day acknow- 
ledge. In the mean time, he ſpares us evi 
beyond our ſtrength. His almighty and pa- 
ternal hand protects us, and his OT are ever 
upon us. 


SEPTEMBER XXII. 
Tux EnmiTY BETWEEN ANIMALS. 


TIB ERE is a conſtant war amongſt aniamls. 
They continually attack and purſue one another. 
Every element is to them a field of battle. The 
eagle is a terror to the inhabitants of the air. 
The tyger lives by ſlaughter on the earth, the 
pike in the water, and the mole under ground. 

In theſe animals, and many others, it is the want 
of food which forces them to deſtroy one ano-. 
ther; but there is an antipathy between ſome: 
creatures which does not proceed from the ſame 
cauſe. It is, for example, very evident, that 
the animals which twiſt themſelves round the 
trunk of the elephant, preſſing it till the elephant 
is ſtifled, do it not with a deſign of procuring 
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food. When the ermine jumps up and fixes itſelf 
in the ear of the bear or the elk, and bites them 


with its ſharp teeth, we cannot ſay that theſe 


| hoſtilities are otcaſioned by hunger. Beſides 
this, there is not an animal on earth however 
ſmall that does not ſerve as food for others. I 
know very well, that to ſome this plan of nature 
appears cruel and wrong. But I will venture to 
maintain, that this very antipathy amongſt ani- 
mals is an excellent proof, that all is for the beſt. 

Take them, in the whole, and. it is certainly an 
advantage that ſome ſhould ſubſiſt on others. 

For, on, one. hand, where it otherwiſe, a great 
number of ſpecies of them could not exiſt ; and, 

on the other hand, it makes thoſe uſeful inſtead of 
hurtful. Inſects, and many reptile feed on car- 
rion. Others fix in the bodies of certain animals, 


and hve on their blood and fleſh ; and thoſe ſame | ; 


inſects ſerve as food to others. Carnivorous ani. * 
mals, and birds of prey, kill creatures to feed 
upon them. There are ſome ſpecies which mul- 


tiply ſo very faſt, that they would be a burden to 


us, were there not a ſtop put to ſuch increaſe. 


If there were no ſparrows to deſtroy inſects, what 


| would become of the fruit and flowers? Were it 


not for the ichneumon, which ſeeks the eggs of 
the crocodile to deſtroy and break them, this ter- 


rible animal would multiply to a frightful degree. 
Great part of the earth would be a defart, and 
many ſorts. of creatures would never exiſt, were 


there no carnivorous animals. It may perhaps ' 


be ms that they might 1 live on vegetables ; but 
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if ſo, our fields would ſcarce be enough to feed 
the ſparrows and ſwallows ; and how tould fiſh 
ſubſiſt were they not to feed on the watery inha- 
bitants. There is reaſon alſo to ſuppoſe, that 
animals would loſe much of their vigour and life, 
were it not for the continual wars amongſt them. 
The creation would be leſs animated, the beaſts 
would grow dull, the addreſs, ſagacity, and won- 
derful inſtinct with which they lay ſnares for, 
and ſuppriſe their prey, diſcovers to us very evi- 
dently the wiſdom in the Creator. 80 far, then, 
is the enmity amongſt animals from caſting a ſhade 
over the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that theſe | 
perfections, on the contrary, ſhine, with double 
luſtre from thence. It is conſiſtent with the plan 
- of the world, that one animal ſhould perſecute 
another. I confeſs that we might complain, if it 
occaſioned the entire deſtruction of any one ſpe- 


cies: But this is what never happens, and the 
conſtant war amongſt them is, on the contrary, 


what preſerves the equal balance. Therefore 
the carnivorous animals are indiſpenſible links in 
the chains of being ; : but, for this ſame reaſon, 


their number is ſmall in compariſon of uſeful 


animals. It is alſo remarkable, that the ſtrongeſt 
and the moſt noxious of them have generally the 
leaſt ſkill or cunning. They mutually deſtroy 
one another, or their little ones become a prey to 
others. For this reaſon nature has endowed the 
weakeſt animals with ſomuchinduſtry, and ſo many 
ways of defending. themſelves; They have in- 
ſtinct, keen ſenſes, ſwiftneſs, addreſs, and cun- 


— 


ning, to counterbalance the ſtrength of their ene- 


mies. Who is there that will not obſerve in all 


this, infinite wiſdom, and acknowledge, that the 
ſtate of war, which at firſt ſight appears ſo 
ſtrange in nature, is, in fact, a real good? We 
ſhould be {till more convinced of it, if we were 
better acquainted with the whole ſyſtem, the con- 


nection and relation between each creature, But 


this is a knowledge reſerved for a future ſtate, 


whzre the divine perfections will be more clearly 


explained to us. Even in this world, however, 
we may in ſome meaſure comprehend why the 


hoſtilities between animals are neceſſ⸗ lary. But 


one thing is abſolutely incomprehenſible, why 
amongſt nobler creatures, amongſt mankind, we 
ſhould behold continual diviſion, and deſtructive 
wars. Alas! it muſt be confeſſed to the ſhame 
"* humanity that there are alſo amongſt men, 
fierce and cruel deſtroyers, with this difference, 


that their hoſtilities are more frequent, and that 
they often make uſe of more dark and ſecret 
means to hurt one another: Nothing is more 


contrary to our deſtination than ſuch conduct. 
The intention of God is, that every man ſhould 
make himſelf uſeful to his fellow- creatures, and, 
as much as poſſible, render their lives agreeable 
and happy; in a word, to do them all the good 


offices in his power. Let us not oppoſe his mer- 


ciful views, but endeavour to live in peace, and 
harmony. Let animals void of reaſon, perſecute, 


hate, and deſtroy one another, but let us follow 


* 


— 
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the example of our Saviour, in loving and endea- 
Yor to make each you, happy 
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Taz MoRAL Uss OF THE Nicars. 


* 


Fl days begin to ſhorten, and the = 
grow long. Many people are diſcontented with 
this part of nature's plan. They ſecretly wiſh, 


— 


perhaps, that there was no night; or at leaſt 


that they were all the year round as ſhort as in the 
months of June and July. But ſuch wiſhes are 


unreaſonable, and betray our ignorance. If we 


would take the trouble to reflect on the advanta- 


rather acknowledge the uſe of night, and blefs 


ges reſulting from the viciſſitudes of day and night, 
ve ſhould not be ſo haſty in our judgments; we 
| ſhould not make ſuch groundleſs complaints; but 


God for it. One circumſtance alone ſhould make 


us feel the moral advantage of the night, as it in- 
terrupts the courſe of moſt vices, or at leaſt of 


thoſe moſt fatal to ſociety. Darkneſs obliges the 
wicked man to take ſome reſt, and it gives ſome 
hours relief to oppreſſed virtue. The unjuſt and 
fraudulent tradeſman ceaſes, in the night time, 
to deceive or cheat his neighbour; and darkneſs 
puts a ſtop to a thouſand diſorders. If men could 


be awake twice as long as they are at preſent, to. 


what a degree would wickedneſs increaſe ! In 
yielding to vice, without interruption, they would 
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acquire a horid familiarity with ſin. In a word, 


we may allo, that the longer the nights are, the 


fewer the crimes committed in the ſpace of 24 | 
hours; and this is undoubtedly not the leaſt advan- 


tage we gain from the night. How many mental 
pleaſures, and how much information ſhould we 
not be deprived of, if there was no night? The 
wonders of the creation, which the ſtarry ſky 
preſents to us, would be loſt. Each night, we 


may in them behold the greatneſs of God. If 


every thing which reminds us of him is deſirable, 
how muſt we love the night, which proclaims fo 
forcibly his perfections! If we made this uſe of 


it, no night would appear long ; none that might 
not be beneficial to us. Let us contemplate with 


| attention the immenſe diſplay of his Wonders. 


One ſingle good thought which this may create, | 
a thought which may leave an impreſſion that 
. would be of the greateſt uſe to our hearts and 
minds. In general, the night is a happy time for 


thoſe who love to meditate and reflect. The 
hurry and diffipation, in which we uſually paſs 
the day, leave us but little time to recollect our- 


ſelves, or to think ſerioufly of our duties: But 


the tranquillity of the night invites us to the ſenſe- 
ful employments. We may then, without inter- 


ruption, commune with our hearts, and acquire 
the moſt important knowledge, the knowledge of- 


ourſelves. - The ſoul may collect its forces, and 
direct them towards objects which concern its 
everlaſting happineſs. We may then baniſh 


the ill impreſſions received in the world, and 


__ _ 
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ſtrengthen our minds againſt the ſeducing exam- 


ples of the age. It is the moment for reflecting 


on death, and its great conſequences. The tran- 


quil ſolitude of the cloſet is favourable to religi- 


ous thoughts, and inſpires us more and more with 


a deſire to indulge nee 
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o OUR [np1ryERENCE. TO THE : Works or 


| Nature. 


V "HAT. is the FP UP of our ans 
and coldneſs in relation to the works of God in 
nature? An anſwer to this queſtion | may give 


riſe to many important reflections: One of the 


cauſes of this indifference is attention. We are 
ſo. uſed to the beauties of nature, that we neglect 
to admire the wiſdom of him whoſe impreſſion 
they bear, and are not as grateful as we ought to 
be for the numberleſs advantages which | reſult 
from them. There are but too many people as 
-inſenſible as the beaſts which graze in the field, 


and drink of the ſtream, without reflecting fron 


| whence. proceed the bleſſings they enjoy, and 
without acknowledging the goodneſs and wiſdom 
of him who beſtows them. Thus, men, though 
endowed with the moſt excellent faculties, which 


enable them to enjoy a greater ſhare of nature's 


bleſſings, ſcarce ever think of the ſource from 


whence they flow. Even when God's goodneſs 


— 
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and wiſdom are the moſt evidently viſible, they 
are inſenſible to it, becauſe they are uſed to it. 
This, which ought the more to raiſe their admi- 
ration and gratitude, renders them indifferent. 
Many are cold in regard to the ſcenes of nature, 
from ignorance. How many are there who are 
unacquainted with the moſt common objects. 
They every day behold the ſun riſe and ſet. 
Their meadows are moiſtened ſometimes with 
rain or dew, and ſometimes with ſnow. The 
moſt wonderful revolutions happen before their 
eyes every ſpring, but they do not take the trou- 
ble to inquire into the cauſes and purpoſes of theſe 
ſeveral phenomena; and, in that reſpect live in the 
profoundeſt ignorance. It is true that there 
always muſt be a thouſand things incomprehenſi- 
ble to us, were we to ſtudy ever ſo much; and 
we are never more ſenſible of our limitted under- 
ſtandings than when we undertake to ſearch into 
the operations of nature. But we may at leaſt 
acquire an hiſtorical knowledge of it; and the low- 1 
eſt ploughman may comprehend how it happens . = 
that the ſeed he ſows in the ground ſhoots and 4 
ſprings up, if he will take the trouble to inform | 
himſelf of it. Others diſdain nature's works, | 
becauſe they are full only of their private intereſt. 
I am convinced there would be more attentive ob- 
ſervers of nature, if, for example, the ſpider 1 
ſpun threads of gold, if the lobſters; containd | q 
pearls, or if the flowers of the field could make | 
old people young. We generally value things f 
according to our intereſt or fancy. All other ob- 
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jects we deem unworthy our attention. Our 
ſelf. love is ſo unreaſonable, and we know fo little | 
our real intereſt, that we deſpiſe what is moſt 
_ uſeful to us. Corn, for inſtance, is moſt indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, and yet we 
behold entire fields coyered with this uſeful pro- 
duction of nature, without attending to it.— 
Many negle& the contemplation of nature through 
indolence. They love eaſe and ſleep too well, 
to take hours from them in order to contemplate 
the ſtarry ſky. They cannot reſolve to riſe early 
enough to behold the ſun riſe. They would 
dread the fatigue of ſtooping towards the ground, 
to obſerve what admirable art there appears in 
the formation of the graſs. And yet theſe people, 
ſo fond of their eaſe, are full of zeal and activity 
when the indulgence of their paſſions is the 
object. It would be a ſort of martyrdom to the 
intemperate man, or to the gameſter, to be obli- 
ged to devote to the contemplation of a beautiful 
ſtarry ſky, the hours he uſed to paſs-in gaming 
and drinking. A man who loves walking, and 
who would go many miles on foot to ſee a friend, 
would be out of humour, if deſired to go two 
miles to obſerve a natural curioſity.—— A num- 
ber of people deſpiſe the works of nature from 
irreligion. They take no pains to learn the great 
neſs of God. They have no taſte for piety, or 
the obligations it preſcribes. To praiſe God, to 
love him, and to acknowledge his bleſſings, are 
diſagreeable duties to them. We have but too 
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much reaſon to believe, that this is one of the 
principal cauſes of the indifference of mankind to 
the beauties of nature. If they valued the 
knowledge of God above all other things, they 
would eagerly and willingly ſeize every op- 
portunity of improving and increaſing that 
knowledge. Two thirds probably of the world 
may be ranked amongſt thoſe I have menti- 
oned. Would to God we could feel how ill 


it becomes mankind to be inſenſible to the works 


of the Creator, and how it degrades us below 
the very brutes. Have we eyes, and ſhall we 
not contemplate the wonders which ſurround us 
on every ſide! Have we ears, and ſhall we not 
liſten to the hymns which every part of the crea- 
tion chaunts to the praiſe of the Creator. 
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Is ſerene weather, we often obſerve a circular 
light, or great luminous ring round the moon, 
which we call halo, or crown. Its outline has 
ſometimes the faint colours of the rainbow in it. - 
The moon is in the middle of, this ring, and the 
intermediate ſpace 1s generally darker than the 


reſt of the ſky. When the moon is full, and much | 


above the horizon, the ring appears more lumi- 


nous. It is often of a conſiderable ſize. It muſt 


not be imagined that this ſort of crown is really 
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round the moon. We muſt ſeek the FITS of it 


in our atmoſphere, where the vapours occaſion a 


refraQtion of the rays of light which penetrate 


through them, and produce this effect. There 


appears ſometimes round or on one ſide of the real 
moon, ſome falſe ones which we call mock moons. 
Theſe are apparently of the ſame ſize, but their 
light is paler. They are ſcarce ever without cir- 
cles, ſome of which are coloured like the rain- 
bow, whilſt others are white, and ſeveral of them 
have long and luminous tails. Theſe alſo. are 
but illuſions produced by refraction. The light 
of the moon falling on watery, and often on frozen 
vapours, refracts in different ways, and ſeparates 
into coloured rays, which, reaching our eyes, 


doubles the image of, the moon. Sometimes, 


though very ſeldom; we ſee by moon-light, after 
a heavy rain, a lunar rainbow with the ſame co- 


lours as that of the ſolar, except that they are 


more faint. This meteor is alſo occaſioned by 


refraction. When ſulphureous and other vapours 
take fire in the higher atmoſphere,” we often ob- 


| ſerve ſtreaks of light dart ſwiftly like rockets. 
When theſe vapours collect into a heap, take fire, 


and fall down, we think we ſee little balls of fire 


fall from the ſky; and as, at that diſtance, they 
appear as large as a ſtar, they are, for this reaſon, 
called falling ſtars. The common people fancy 
they are real ftars, changing their place, to re- 


lax, or at leaſt to purify themſelves. Sometimes 


theſe imaginary ſtars are very brilliant, and beau- 


tifully W ſlowly ene and ſtill ac- 
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quiring new luftre, till at laſt they are extinguiſh- 


ed among the vapours of tue lower atmoſpherey 
and fall on the ground, where it is ſaid they leave. 


a ſlimy gluey matter behind them. Great balls 


of fire have alſo been ſeen, more luminous than: 


the full moon, with tails ſometimes trailing after 
them. They are probably ſalphureous and ni- 
trous vapours, which accumulate and take fire, 


for they generally traverſe the air with great ra- 


pidity, and burſt at laſt with a great noiſe. Some-. 
times, when the inflammable particles are of a 


very different nature, they diſperſe. without noiſe” 


in the upper regions of the atmoſphere. The 
little laſhes (ſeen in the ſummer often after great 


heats) are produced by the vapours in the atmoſ- _ 


phere, which are leſs viſible becauſe they are 
higher up. This meteor is diſtinguiſhed from 
real lightening by its never being accompanied 
with thunder. Theſe flaſhes, properly ſpeaking, 


are reverberations of lightening which is at too 


great a diſtance for us to hear the clap of thun- 
der attending it. For a flaſh at the height of a 
quarter of a German league, may be ſeen at the 
diſtance of twenty-two leagues and a half; and 
the reverberation ſtill farther, whereas we can 
ſcarce hear the thunder at two or three leagues 
diſtance, 
and the burning beam, with many other meteors, 
owe their odd names to their ſingular appear- 


ance, They are nothing but groſs and ſlimy 


vapours, which ferment in the moiſt regions of 


the lower air; and which being N in n 
Vor. III. „* | 


The flying dragon, the dancing goat, 
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rent directions by the agitated atmoſphere, take 
thoſe various forms to which people give extra- 


ordinary names. Several naturaliſts have pro- 


duced ſome'of theſe phenomena in miniature, by 


mixing certain ſubſtances together. Of all the 
nocturnal appearances, none is more remarkable 
or ſplendid than the Aurora Borealis. It is ge- 


nerally obſerved from the beginning of autumn 


till ſpring, when the weather is calm and ſerene, 
and when the moon does not give much light. 


The Aurora Borealis is not always the ſame. It 
is uſually towards midnight, that a light like the 
dawn of day appears. Sometimes we obſerve 
ſtreaks of light, white and luminous clouds in a; 


continual motion. But when the Aurora Borealis | 


is to riſe in all its glory, we generally ſee (if the 


weather be calm and clear) towards the north, 
a black and thick cloud, the upper part of which 


is. edged with a white luminous border, from 
whence dart rays, brilliant ſparks, and reſplen - 
dent pillars; which as they riſe every moment 
grow yellow and red; afterwards meet, unite, 


and form luminous thick clouds ; which termi- 
minate at laſt in pillars of all colours, white, blue, 
orange, or the fineſt purple, from whence conti- 
nual rays of light dart out, and it is then that this 


object is in its full ſplendor and beauty. 
The meteors juſt mentioned, render, - the, long 


nights of the northern nations not only. ſupporta- | 
ble, but even light and agreeable. When, we 
behold theſe magnificent ſcenes, : let us filently - 


adore our Creator. Ahoy all h his infi- 


nite greatneſs. 3 
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Miter the man, whoſe genius, filing 25005 


the mere gratification of his ſenſes, prompts him 
to enquire with the aſſiſtance of reaſon, into the 


true cauſe of things, and to pierce through the 


* 


dark veil which conceals from mortals the myſte- 
ries of nature! How inſenſible are mankind! 


They ſtop to obſerve the courſe of a river. Su- 


pinely lying on the green turf, they behold the 
clear ſtream murmuring as it flows, the coolneſs 
of the water, the enamelled field, the verdure 


of its banks; every thing enchants their ſight: 


But few know how to enjoy a ſtill greater plea- 


ſure, to trace the ſource itſelf of theſe waters, 


the inexhauſtible reſervoy from whence they pro- 


ceed. Thus, we generally look only on the out- 


ſide of things. Our ſenſes are charmed, with- 
out exciting our curioſity. Content with admir- 
ing the beauty of objects, we ſcarce ſkim the 


ſurface. Let us go deeper; let us dare to open a 
path to the receſſes of nature. How noble is it 
to reflect on the principles of things, to contem- 

plate their eſſence! It is to this that the wiſe 


man foars ; all the reſt is but the trifling amuſe- 


ment of the vulgar. It would be totally Ne” 
ſible to reckon all the bleſſings of nature, beſtow- 
ed upon us; but let us endeavour to compre- 


hend in ſome degree, how much- we owe to our 


ſovereign Benefactor. For this purpoſe, let us 


look into the places of our ſeveral enjoyments, 
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and firſt into our houſes, and ſee what producti- 

ons of the earth are there preſented to us. The 
flowers, which appear but a mere amuſement, 
are lovely ornaments to our retreats, and by the 
ſweets they exhale, and their beautiful colours, 
charm and delight us. The orchards and kitchen 
gardens are not ſo pleaſing to the eye, but they 
compenſate by their utility, and they produce 
ſucceſſions of excellent proviſions for our tables 
during the whole year, a thouſand times more 
wholeſome than thoſe invented by art to excite, 

or (more properly ſpeaking) to corrupt, our taſte. 
Let us go a little farther; let us quit the con- 
finement of towns and villages, to enjoy the ſpa- 
cious fields where the induſtry of man produces 
that ſtaff of life, that bread which ſupports the 
whole human ſpecies. The earth faithfully re- 
wards the farmer's toil, and returns with incre- 
dible uſury all that is laid out upon it. Unim- 
_ paired by age, it conſtantly reſumes the charms of 
| ſpring, and after having produced the moſt plen- 
tiful harveſt, a winter's reſt entirely repairs its 
loſſes. Near thoſe fields we may ſee here and 
there barren hills, hanging grounds, where the 
plough cannot be uſed, and. from which one 
might ſuppoſe nothing could be expected ; but, 
behold ! this poor ſoil becomes green, there 
grow upon it paltry looking trees, the- moſt 
ſapleſs and unfit for uſe of any, but the ſand 
that nouriſhes them, moiſtened with a little dew, 
will ſoon force them to produce innumerable 
cluſters of grapes, filled with a rich juice, which 
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affords a liquor extremely delicate, and at the 


ſume time fo ſtr ong, that it preſerves its perfec- 
tion for many years, and bears long ſea voyages, 


or the rougheſt conveyance to countries where 


nature has not ſupplied them with vines. Let us 


now enter into the woods. The light of day 


obſcured by the thick foilage of the ſtately trees, 


the pleaſing coolneſs, the ſtill ſilence that reigns 
through all, combine to give them a ſtriking air 
of majeſty and greatneſs. What human induſtry 
would be ſufficient to plant, to water, and to 
take care of thoſe trees, ſo indeſpenſible to us: 
for without them, where ſhould we find fuel to 
prepare our food, and to protect us from periſh- 
ing with cold! God alone creates and preſerves 


thoſe foreſts, which are in ſo many ways of in- 


eſtimable value to us. Let us now glance over 
our meadows and paſture. Tt is there that na- 
ture has ſhewn moſt complaiſance to man, and 


| where the beautiful and the uſeful is moſt blend- 


ed. We behold them enamelled with flowers, and 
full of all forts of herbs, which not only ſerve as 
paſture for animals, but many of them are de- 
lightful to us, and furniſh us with excellent me- 


dicines. The chief uſe, however, of meadows 


and fields is to feed thoſe animals moſt eſſential 
to us. How beautiful an object, how great an 
ornament to nature, is a river! Whether we 
ſtop to reflect upon its motion, or the uſe it is of 
to us, or whether we wiſh to trace its origin, 
the beauty of its courſe charms us, the multitude 


i * bleflings it affords fills us with — and 
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the obſcurity. of its ſource raiſes our admiration. 
It is at firſt but a little ſtream trickling down a 
hill, and which the ſmalleſt pebble is enough to 
divert from its courſe: But ſoon, the overflowing 
of lakes, the melting of ſnow, the falling of 
floods, enlarge it. It makes itſelf a bed, and 
flows copiouſly.into it; it enriches the fiſnerman's 


| hut, and the Jabourer's dwelling ; and after hav- 


ing been the ornament and delight of the coun- 
try, it flows with majeſty YR the cities, 
where it conveys plenty, by means of the ſhips it 
bears. © The river of God is full of water;“ 

thouſands of ſprings burſt from the boſom of the 
earth, and the vaſt ocean embracing it, abſorbs 
the whole. Laſtly, even without mentioning 
the "inſide of our globe, where, as in a vaſt ma- 
gazine, we find laid up for our different occaſi- 
ons, oily - Juices, fruitful ſalts of various ſorts, 
quarries, mines, ſtones, metals, &c. Laſtly, 1 
ſay that the very air which we breathe is full of 


| bleflings. The clouds which collect there pour 


upon us theſe fruitful rains, which © water our 
« furrows,. and maketh them ſoft, and which 


C“ cauſeth the land to flow with milk and honey.“ 


The ſame air, beſides giving free paſſage to thoſe 
winds which ſweep. away contagion, thanſmits 
alſo this beneficial light, theſe ſalubrious rays, 
which illumine, warm, and quicken all nature. 

Here let us pauſe, and adore: that beneficent; 
that almighty Hand, that only inexhauſtible 
Source, that Ocean from whence flow all our 


| bleflings. Let us endeavour to deſerve thoſe. that 


* 
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are eternal, which as much ſurpaſs the preſent, as 
the heavens are beyond the earth, eternity bez. 
erte anne the Creator beyond the creature. f 


. 


SEPTEMBER XXVII. 
AurHIBTIOUSG AniMALs. 


Bi SIDES four-footed beaſts,” birks, wh 
fh, there i is a ſort of animal which lives either 
in OR gut of, water, and i is off that. account called 
amphibious. They are all cold, ſomething, me- 
lancholy and forbidding i in their look and form; 
dull and ugly in colour, of a naſty ſmell, and 
hoarſe voice. Several of them are venomous. 
Inſtead of bones they have only griſtles. Their 
ſkin is ſometimes ſmooth, ſometimes ſcaly. Moſt 
of them hide and live in dirty infected places, 
Ans are irn. others cue, The 
1e . to the heat = the air or Water. or, Jay 
them in dung. - Almoſt all of them live by prey, 
which they obtain by cunning and ſtrength. They 
can in general ſupport hunger a long time, and 
live a hard life. Some of them walk, and others 
crawl; which forms them into two claſſes. To 
the former thoſe with feet belong. The Tortoi - 
ſes, which are of that claſs, are covered with 
a ſtrong ſhell like a ſhield. The land tortoiſe is 
the ſmalleſt. Some ſea tortoiſes are five yards 
long, and weigh from eight to nine hundred 1 


pounds. There are different ſorts of lizards 21 
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ſome ſmooth, others ſcaly ; ſome with wings, 


and ſome without. Thoſe with wings are called 


Dragons. Amongſt theſe without any, we rec- 
kon the crocodile, the cameleon, which can live 
ſix months without food, the ſalamander, which 
has the property of being ſome time in the fire 
without conſuming, becauſe the old ropy ſlime 
it emits puts out coal. Of all animals the croco- 
dile is the moſt dreadful. This amphibious 


creature, which comes out of an egg not larger 


than the egg of a Fooſe, grows to ſuch a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, that it is ſometimes 20 to 3o feet 
long. It is voracious, cunning, and cruel. Ser- 
pents form the ſecond claſs of amphibious crea- 
tures. They have no feet, but crawl with a ſort of 


winding virmicular motion, by means of ſcales 


and rings with which their bodies are covered. 
Their back-bones are conſtructed in a particular 


manner favourable to this motion. Many of theſe 


ſerpents have the property of attracting birds dr 
{mall animals to prey upon. Seized with terror 
at the ſight of the ſerpent, and perhaps ſtunned 
with its venomous. exhalations and ſtench, the 
birds have not the power to fly, and thus fall into 
the open throat of their enemy. As the ſerpents 
can ſtretch their jaws conſiderably, they fome- 


times ſwallow animals thicker than their oπꝗ n 
heads. Many ſerpents have in their mouths _ 


fangs very like their other teeth. "Theſe are a 


ſort of darts they let out and in as they pleaſe; 


and it is by this means that they flip poiſon into 
the wounds they make, which comes out of a bag 
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placed at the root of the teeth. This poiſon has 
the ſingular property of only being hurtful in 
the wounds, while it may be taken inwardly 
without danger. The ſerpents provided with 
the arms juſt mentioned, make but a tenth part 

of the whole ſpecies; all the others are not veno- 
mous, though they attack men and animals with 
as much fury as if they could hurt them. The 
rattle fnake is the moſt dangerous of any. It is 
generally three or four feet long, and as thick as 
the thigh of a full grown man. Its ſmell is ſtrong 
and offenſive. It ſeems as if nature had given 
this, as well as the rattle to this creature, in 
order to warn mankind of its approach. It is 
never more furious and dreadful than when it 
rains, or when hunger torments it. It never bites 
till it rolls itſelf up round; but the quickneſs with 
which it does this is dmc incredible. To roll 
itſelf up, to reſt upon its tail, to dart upon its 
prey, to give the wound, and to retire again, 
is to the ſerpent the affair of a moment. Some 
of my readers may poſſibly fay, Why then has 
God produced ſuch and ſuch things which appear 
hurtful to us? To the well-diſpoſed, therefore, 
who ſeek for information, I addreſs myſelf : 
Perhaps it appears to you, that lizards and ſer- 
pents could not be created for the general good 
of mankind. But this judgment is haſty : For 
though a few of them do harm, it is certain that 
moſt of them are harmleſs. There is not a tenth 
part of the ſerpents which are venomous ; and 
thoſe are ſo formed, that it is eaſy to eſcape and 
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guard againſt their attacks. For example, dread- 
ful as the rattleſnake is, it cannot conceal its ap= 
proach, - It is alſo remarkable that Providence 
bas oppoſed to this animal an enemy which can 
conquer it. The Sea-hog every where ſeeks the 
rattleſnake to devour it, and a child is ſtrong 
enough to kill the moſt terrible of theſe reptiles. 
A very ſlight blow with a ſtick upon its back kills 
it inſtantly. Ho unjuſt alſo would it be to con- 
ſider nothing but the miſchiefs theſe do, without 
reflecting on the advantages reſulting from them? 
Some ſerve for food; others ſupply us with me- 
dicine, and the tortoiſe for its ſhell is- of very. 
great uſe.—In a word, the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God appears in this, as in every thing elſe. 
To refle& upon. his perfections, to admire and 
adore them, ſuch is our duty, on beholding thoſe 
creatures which appear to us to be hurtful. But 
it can never become us to condemn or murmur 
at his plans. Our underſtandings are much too 
limited to be able to diſcover the ufe for which. 
a tele, creatures are deſigned, 
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5 THE PERFECTION OE GoD's Wokks. ” 
| W HAT can equal the perfection of God's * 


works, or who can deſcribe the almighty power 
viſible in them ? It is not only their multitude, 
and variety Which we adavre, but that each Par- 
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ticular work is done with ſuch infinite art; each 
ſo perfect in their kind; and the moſt minute 
production fo exact and regular, as to proclaim 


the greatneſs and unlimited knowledge: of their 


Author. We are with reaſon aſtoniſhed at the 
different arts lately invented, by means of which 
things are-done that would have appeared ſuper- 
natural to our anceſtors. We meaſure the height; 
the breadth, the depth of bodies; we know the 
courſe of the ſtars; we direct the courſe of rivers z 
we can raiſe or compreſs waters; we build habi- 
_ rations to float upon the ſeas; and we accompliſh 
many other works which do honour to the human 
underſtanding. But what are all the inventions 
of men, what are their moſt magnificent, their 
moſt beautiful undertakings, in compariſon ot 
the leaſt of God's works? How faint, how im- 
perfect the imitation ! How, much beneath the 


original is the copy! Let the very beſt artiſt en- 


deaveirovits all his powers to give to his, works | 
2 aipleaſing uſeful form, finiſh and poliſh. it with 
ie nabe care, and aſter all his trguble, all 
his induſtry and endeavours, let him look at this 
maſterpiece through a microſcope;. and ſee how 
coarſe, ill. ſhaped. and rough it Will appear; 
how much want of regularity and proportion he 
will diſcover in it! But whether We examine the 


almighty works with the naked eye only, on with: - 


the beſt glaſſes, we ſhall ſtil] find them equally 

wonderful and beautiful. Perhaps through the. 7 

microſcope they will appear ſo. different, that we: 

s not think them what we had ſeen with the 
E 6. 
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naked eye, but we ſhall ever find exquiſite or- 
der, exactneſs, and ſymmetry in each form. 
Such is the prerogative of unlimitted power, that 
all his works are regular and in perfect proportion. 
From the greateſt to the loweſt of them, there is 
a wonderful order throughout. All is in ſuch 
perfect harmony, all ſo well connected, that no 
void appears. In this immenſe chain of created 
beings, no link is wanting; nothing is uſeleſs ; 
all is as neceſſary to the perfection of the whole, 
as each ſeparate part is in itſelf compleat and 
perfect. Can we deſcribe the innumerable beau- 
ties, the various charms, the pleaſing mixture of 
colours, the different hues, and all the ornaments 
of the fields, the vallies, the mountains, the 
foreſts, plants, flowers, &c.? Is there any work 
of God which has not its peculiar and diſtinct 

beauty? What is moſt uſeful, is it not at the 


| ſame time the moſt beautiful? What an aſtoniſh- 


ing variety of form, figure, and ſize, do we be- 


hold amongſt the inanimate: part of the creati- 


on, but a {till greater appears in the animate, 
though each is perfect, and nothing can be found 
otherwiſe in either. How wonderful muſt be the 
power, which by a ſingle act of his will, has 
given exiſtence to all the creatures! But it is 
not neceſſary to go back to that time, when at 
his word every being was brought forth from no- 
thing, and though created in an inſtant, yet in a 
ſtate of perfection. Do we not each ſpring be- 
hold a new creation? What can be more won- 
derful than the revolutions at thoſe ſeaſons ? The 


3s SEPTEMBER XXVIII. 
vallies, the fields, the foreſts, all die in ſome 


degree towards autumn; and nature is ſtripped - 


of its ornaments in winter. All animals languiſh; 
the birds retire and ceaſe to ſing; every place 
becomes deſert; and nature appears inſenſible 
and dead. In the mean time a divine Power 
acts in ſecret, and labours for the renewal of 
nature, unobſerved by us. Animation is reſtor- 
ed, and all things are preparing for a ſort of re- 
ſurrection. How can we ſo often behold this 
magnificent ſcene, without adoring with the 
moſt profound veneration the power and glory of 
God! How can we ever breathe the cool refreſh- 
ing air, without being led to ſuch reflections! 


Does not God proclaim himſelf throughout all 


nature, as well as by revelation? Never can I 
repoſe under the ſhade of a tufted tree, or behold 
a meadow enamelled with flowers, a beautiful 
foreſt, or waving corn; never can I gather a 
flower, or enter a garden, without remember- 
ing that it is God who gives foilage to the tree, 
beauty and perfume to the flowers, and a pleaſing 
verdure to the woods and fields.” Struck with 


admiration, penetrated with gratitude, I cry out, 


„O Lord! how manifold are thy works! in 


« wiſdom haſt thou made them all; the earth i is 


& full of my riches,” 
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FRUIT r. 


. 


T H S 1s the happy ro in which vic 
goodneſs laviſhes all fort of fruit upon us in great 
abundance. The charms of ſummer give pee 
to more ſolid enjoyments. The boughs of the 
apple-tree bend under the weight of that golden 
fruit, the beauty of which is ſtill heightened by 
its purple ſtreaks. The melting pear, the plum 
ſweet as honey, diſplay their charms, and ſeem 
to invite the hand of their maſter. Should we 
not be unpardonable if the ſight of theſe bleſſings, 
- which we owe to the munificence of God, did 
not create in us grateful reflections, and by ſuch 
means ſanctify the pleaſures of autumn? With 
how much wiſdom has the Creator diſpenſed 
fruits for the different ſeaſons? It is true that in 
general it is in ſummer and autumn that nature 
. preſents them- to us; but with the affiſtance of 
; art we. have them alſo in ſpring and winter, and 
can furniſh our tables with ſome ſort of fruit all 
the year round. From the month of June; 
nature of herſelf preſents us with raſberries, 
gooſeberries, and common cherries. The month 

of July furniſhes us with cherries, peaches, apri- 
cots, and ſome ſort of pears. * The month of 
Auguſt ſeems rather to laviſh than merely to. 
give us fruit. Figs, late cherries, and a num 
ber of excellent ſort of pears. The month of 


September already provides us. with ſome grapes, 


tc 
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winter pears, and apples. The, gifts which 
October beſtows, are ſeveral ſorts of pears, 
apples, and the delicious fruit of the vine. It 
is with this wiſe oeconomy that nature meaſures 
out and diſtributes her gifts; on the one hand, 
that too great abundance may not be a load to us, 
and on the other, to procure us a conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion and variety of enjoyments. It is certain, 
that ! inp proportion, as we advance in winter, the 
number of good fruits begin to diminiſh, conſider- 
. ably, but, art has taught us to preſerve ſome 
for that ſeaſon alſo. God did not think proper 
4 o diſpenſe with man's trouble for ſuch purpoſes, 


"AS it Was a means to lead him to an active and 


ſaborious life. For this reaſon he diſtributed his 
bleſſings * in ſuch Various ways; ordained that 
they, ſhould" be ſpoiled, or loſe their value, if 
they were not properly attended to. What pro- 
fuſion of fruit is beſtowed upon us! Notwithſtand- 
ing the ravages of birds and inſects, there ſtill 
remains a ſufficient quantity to compenſate for 
this 158. Fs Calculate, if poſbble, the fruit which 
only an "hundred trees bear in a good year, and 
you will be "aſtoniſhed at the prodigious increaſe. 
What was the deſign of ſuch abundance ? If the 
preſervation” and propagation of trees was the 
only intention of it, much leſs certainly would 
anſwer that end. It is therefore evident that the 
Creator deſigned to provide food for man, and in 
particular for the poor. In beſtowing ſo much 
fruit, he has furniſhed them with eaſy means of 
ſubſiſtence; which is at the ſame time nouriſhing, 
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ſalubrious, and fo pleaſing, that they have no 


reaſon to envy the rich their far-fetched dainties, 
ſo often prejudicial to health. There is hardly 


any food ſo wholeſome as fruits. It was with a 


beneficent view, that Providence gave them to 
us in a ſeaſon when they are not only pleaſing 
and refreſhing to us, but alſo excellent in a me- 
dicinal way. Apples come ſeaſonably during the 
heat of ſummer, becauſe they temper the heat of 
the blood, and cool the ſtomach and bowels. 
The plums have an acid ſweetneſs, with an oily 
| ſoftening juice, which may make them uſeful in 
many caſes: they gently open the body, and 
correct the acrid humours which ſo often occaſion 


inflammatory diſorders. If ſome fruit, ſuch as 


peaches, apricots, and melons are found to be 
unwholeſome, it is a proof they were not. deſign- 
ed for our climate, or at leaſt for perſons who 
cannot guard againſt the bad effects of too cold 
fruit, by wine or aromatics. Nothing certainly 
is more delicious than fruits. Each ſort has a 
flavour peculiar to itſelf. This variety ren- 
ders them doubly pleaſing to us. Thus, God, 
like a tender father, provides not only for the 
ſupport of his creatures, but alſo for their plea- 
ſure. 
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* HE F ACULTY or SPEECH HOW VALUABLE 


IF NOT ABUSED. 


w 2 HERE is ack extravagant in all that. 
has been ſaid to enhance the value of the gift of 


ſpeech. It is, in reality, the higheſt prerogative of 
man, and places us in a rank very ſuperior to 
animals: for whatever traces may have been 
remarked in them of ſounds to expreſs their 
wants, &c. this can never be compared to human 
ſpeech, which ſerves us to purſue a long courſe 
of converſation, introducing all ſorts of ſubjects, 
to communicate to others the moſt abſtract ideas, 
and to carry on the thread of argument from its 
ſource to the moſt remote concluſions. It is 
this uſe of ſpeech we call converſation; and ſuch 
being its importance, it is evident that a rational 
being ought to regulate it ſo as to make the beſt 
uſe of it, and yet nothing is more. neglected. 
The rules of converſation may be reduced to three 
heads. It ought to be the means of inſtruction, 
a bond of ſociety, and a ſource of pleaſure. In- 
ſtruction is the firſt thing a man requires on en- 
tering into the world. If he is not then as a 
blank paper, the characters at leaſt that are 
traced in his mind are ſo ſuperficial and confuſed, 


that he wants aſſiſtance to make them clearer, 


and to impreſs them more ſtrongly. According- 
ly, the converſation of the firſt years of our life, 
are moſtly devoted to inſtruction; we aſk the 

queſtions which our curioſity ſuggeſts from every 
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new object, and each anſwer, regiſtered in our 
brain, increaſes our fore of ideas. But the age 
of infancy, or even of youth, to which we limit 


this ſort of converſation, is not enough. There 


is no time of life in which we may not obtain in- 
formation. A ſenſible man may draw ſome out 


of every converſation, by leading others to ſpeak 


on ſubjects they are beſt. acquainted with, and 
which- he himſelf does not know. We do not 
deign to. converſe. with a trades* perſon, or a 
labourer, and yet thoſe people know a- thouſand 
ingenious things of which we are totally igno- 


rant. We meet perſons who have”. travelled, 
ho have been witneſſes to certain intereſting 
events; it is in our power to gain all they knows, 
and will-only coft us a little attention. We con- 


verſe with a friend, whoſe courſes and ſtudies 
agree! with our own.: What can we do better 
than to communicate our ideas mutually, to aſſiſt 
each other in our common inquiries, and to re- 
ſolve together the difficulties which may embar- 
raſs us: thus, in ſome meaſure to ſharpen our 
wits, by rubbing them againſt one another, like 
the razor on the grinding ſtone. It has been 
often ſaid and proved, that the condition of men 
would be moſt: deplofable, without the ſweets 
of ſociety. But what enables us to form ſoci- 
eties? It is ſpeech: and converſation. It is by 
the ſame means that mankind are enabled to keep 
up general ſociety, as well as thoſe of a leſſer 
ſort, which we call families, where a certain 
number of people are always ready to fly to the 


aſſiſtance of each other, and to do them all fort 
of good offices, How invaluable therefore 1s 
converſation as the bond of ſociety: Many may 


think the idea here given of converſation too 
| ſevere. They may ſay that the mind cannot be 


always on the ſtretch for inſtruction, and that the 
bond of ſociety does not always need binding 
cloſer by converſation; that there are many inno- 
cent and amuſing ſubjects, with which theſe have 
no connection. This is very true, and takes in 
a third rule of no little conſequence, which is, 
that, if converſation does not promote one of 


thoſe purpoſes, it ought at leaſt to be entertain- 
ing. Recreation is an eſſential part of life, as it 
gives us ſtrength to fulfil the duties of it; None 


ſo natural, or ſo much within the reach of all the 
world, as engaging converſation, which makes 


time fly ſweetly, and leaves the mind chearful 


and compoſed. But is it thus that men converſe ? 


Are theſe rules obſerved? Alas l they are but too 


too much neglected; and, with grief, IJ am going 
to ſhew the bad effects of it. Who is there that 
ſeeks information from ſociety? Thoſe firſt years 
devoted to ſtudy, are ſcarce over, when a young 
man, impatient of reſtraint, ſhakes off the yoke. 
He is aſhamed to ſeem ignorant of any thing, 
and takes great care to avoid the leaſt appearance 


of difidence, which might give ſuſpicion there 
was any thing in the world he did not know. 


With a deciſive tone he cuts ſhort whatever is 
propoſed. At a more advanced age, we think 
ourſelves, ſtill more above all inſtruction. Old 
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people eſpecially are wonderful in this reſpect: 
What, teach me, at my age! This is a refuge 
for them which it is impoſſible to diſpute. The 


ſtrongeſt demonſtration of their ignorance ſerves 
only to make them ſhrug their ſhoulders. Shall 


I mention women's converſation, thoſe particu- 


larly who ſeek to pleaſe? Who is there that does 
not know it is the very reverſe of knowledge, 
ſenſe, (I had almoſt ſaid reaſor, if J had not fear- 
ed the appearance of a ſatire?) The negle& of 
the Tecond rule of converſation, which enjoins us 
to make uſe of it as a bond of ſociety, is much 
the more dangerous, and yet it is continually 
abuſed. How often do men, inſtead of converſ- 
ing, tear one another to pieces, like wild beaſts 


mad with rage? But let us turn from ſuch to 
another ſcene, where milder voices are heard, 


groups of people, who appear to talk without 
emotion, and even with pleaſure on their coun- 


tenances. Let us partake of the ſuppoſed ſweets 


of their ſociety. But, O poiſonous ſweets! per- 
fidious and malignant joy! Tt is at the expence 
of their neighbours that they are ſo complaiſantly 
merry. It is a ſlander with its odious colouring, 
which ſpares neither friend or relation. From 
hence proceeds animoſities, increaſed by reports, 
eternal diſcord and confuſion. In ſuch ſocieties, 
the perſon moſt reſpected and careſſed, were 
he privately to liſten to his expected praiſe, 
would find himſelf cruelly deceived. Many con- 
verſations, exempt from theſe faults, often dege- 
nerate into diſputes, through haughtineſs, pee- 
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viſhneſs or obſtinacy. We love contradiction, 
and yet cannot bear it from others. What muſt 


be the conſequence? The chief cauſe which pre- 


vents converſation from being univerſally amuſing, 
and which is the laft rule I ſhall mention, is ego- 
tiſin, that eternal deſire of ſpeaking of one's ſelf. 
Nothing more odd than converſations ſometimes 
between perſons. ſo diſpoſed. After the firſt 
words, the two parties equally contend who ſhall 


bring himſelf on the carpet.” I think fo, I 
ſhould do ſo,” & c. The other, without attending 


in the leaſt to what has been ſaid, anſwers by 
ſpeaking of himſelf. In the moſt ſerious ſitua- 


tions, a perſon whom you conſult, and whoſe ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance you require, (without a loſs of 


a moment's time, ) loſes thoſe moments, in that 
vain intolerable employment of ſaying what he 


would have done in your place, and then tells 


you events of his own life, which your ſituation 
recals. I do not exaggerate ; three-fourths of 
converſation conſiſts of theſe interruptions, where 
each perſon follows his own ideas, and thinks on- 
ly of himſelf. How can harmony proceed from 
ſuch diſcord? One infallible means of pleaſing 
in ſociety, is a reflection with which J ſhall cloſe 
this diſcourſe. It is to carry with us a conſtant 
diſpoſition to appear intereſted in all that others 
ſay to us, liſten to them with an air of fatis- 
faction, and never to interrupt them, in order 
to ſpeak of ourſelves. This will never fail. A- 
ny one, that follows this maxim, will, without 


much trouble or wit, be more liked than the moſt 
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a precept, to reſtrain one's ſelf continually for 
thoſe who. will make no return; we are not oblig- 


ed to do it. It is true, it would make us plea- 


ſing in ſociety, but ſhould we ourſelves be plea- 


ed? It is only by a unanimous conſent of men 
deſirous of information, ſcrupulous not to offend 


their neighbours, and attentive to pleaſe, that 
we can hope to ſee thoſe abuſes baniſhed, and 
thus to make a rational uſe of a faculty intcgdedl 
to enoble and to bleſs mankind. | 
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A LL the heave nly hoft glorify the power and 
majeſty of the Creator, and all the globes which 
roll in the immenſe expanſe celebrate the wiſdom 
of his works. The ſea, the mountains, and the 
woods, created by a ſingle act of his will, are 
the harbingers of his love, the heralds of his pPOW= 
er. Shall I alone be ſilent ! Shall I not attempt 
to offer up thankſgiving though the pure ſpirits 
themſelves can offer but imperfect praiſe? By 


| what power do thoſe millions of ſuns ſhine with 
ſo much ſplendor? Who directs the wonderful 


courſe of the ſpheres ? What chain unites them ? 


What force animates them; It is thy breath 
O Lord! It is thy almighty word. Thou art 1 
Thou calledſt the worlds, and they, 


all in all. 


OCTORER E — © 


obeyed. Then was our globe produced. The 
birds and the fiſh, the cattle and the wild beaſts * 
of the wood, and laltiy man himſelf came to inha 
bit it, and rejoice. Our eyes are gladdened with 
variety of chearful ſcenes. Sometimes they wan- 
der over the green field, or contemplate foreſts 
whoſe lofty trees ſeem to touch the clouds. Some- | 
times they. behold the dew-beſpangled flowers, | | 
and trace the courſe of the limpid ftream in | 
which the trees are reflected. In order to break | 
the force of the winds, and at the ſame time to 
afford us an enchanting ſcene, the mountains riſe | 
up, from whence burſt forth the ſalutary ſprings. 2 
With rain and dew thou watereſt the parched 
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valley, and, with the zephyr's breath, thou cooleſt 

the air. It is through thee, that the hand of | - 
ſpring ſpreads the green lan under our feet. It is | i 
thou that gildeſt the corn, and giveſt purple to | | il 
the grape; and when the ſevere froſt cometh to | 1 
make all nature chill, thou covereſt it with ay | 118 
dazzling veil. Through thee the mind of man | 
penetrates even to the ſtarry heavens. Through' 4 7 4 
thee he knows the paſt, and can diſtinguiſh falſe- + 3 
hood from truth, the appearance from reali V 
Through thee it is that he judges, deſires, oer ö 


fears; that he eſcapes from death and from the 
grave. Lord! I will ever acknowledge thy 
greatneſs, Thou, who readeſt my heart, accept 
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the emotions it feels, though unable to expreſs” R ö 
them. | x 
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TRE Errzer or Fire. ; 


Noruaixe ; in nature can exceed the vio. 
| lence of fire; nor can we, without aſtoniſhment, 
reflect on the effects it produces, and the ex- 
treme ſwiftneſs of its operations. But how few 
are there who attend to its effects, or think them 
worth obſervation, though we daily experience 
the great utility of fire in domeſtic life. Perhaps 
this is the. very reaſon we are generally inatten- 
tive to it. We ought," however, to remember 
this bleffing, and if poſſible by reflection learn 
the full value of it. 
which falls within every one's knowledge, that 
of dilating the bodies it penetrates. Irons put 


into a metal plate while they are new, ſwell ſo 


much in the fire, that they go in with difficulty; 
but as ſoon as they are cold, they are very eaſily 
taken out. This dilation produced by fire is 
fill more viſible in fluid bodies, ſuch as wine, 
beer, and particularly in the air. If it were not 
for this property, the thirmometer, by which 
we calculate the different degrees of heat, would 
be quite uſeleſs. Obſerve the effect of fire on 
inanimate and compact bodies; how ſoon it 
melts and changes them, part into fluid matter, 
and part into a ſolid of a different ſort. 
municates fluidity to water, oil, fat, and to al- 
moſt all metals. What renders theſe bodies ſuſ- 
ceptible of this change is, that their combination 
is more ſimple, and the parts which compole 


There is one effect of fire 


It com- 
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the air. 


therefore the fire penetrates the more eaſily into 


their pores, and ſooner ſeperates the parts. This 


alſo cauſes theſe kind of ſubſtances to evaporate 


when the fire penetrates in great quantity and 
with violence through them. Some ſolid bo- 


dies-undergo other ſorts of changes. Sand, flint, 


ſlate, and ſpar, vitrify, in the fire; while clay 


turns into tone. Marble, calcareous tones, and 


_ chalk turn into lime. The variety of theſe ef- 


fects does not proceed from fire, but from the 


different properties of the matter on which the 


fire acts. It may produce three forts of effects 
on the ſame body, that of melting, vitrifying, 
and reducing to lime, provided the body be com- 
poſed of the three ſeveral matters. The fire of 
itſelf produces nothing new; it only diſcovers 
parts which were concealed in thoſe bodies. As 


for fluids, the fire operates in two ways upon 


them. It makes them boil and reduces them to 
vapours. Theſe vapours are formed of the moſt 
ſubtle parts of the fluid joined with particles of 
fire, They riſe up becauſe they are lighter than 
-In regard to living creatures, fire 


produces throughout their whole bodies the ſen- 
ſation of warmth, The life of man could not be 


preſerved without this element, as we require a 
certain quantity of fire in our blood to keep it in 
motion. We every moment breathe new air, in 
which there is always ſome fire neceſſary to pre + 
ſerye this warmth and motion; whilit, on the 


other hand, we reje& the air, which had loft 
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them are more homogeneal than in other bodies, 
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its ſpring in our lungs, and was loaded with ſuper. 


fluous humours. Theſe reflections will confirm 


to us this important truth, that God has, in every 
inſtance, promoted the good of mankind, and 
that he has endeavoured to place proofs of his 
love every where before our eyes. How many 
advantages accrue to us from the effects of fire 
only? By the union of fire and air, the ſeaſons 
return, the moiſture of ſoil, and the health of 
man are preſerved. By means of fire, water is 
put in motion, without which it would ſoon loſe 
its fluidity. By the gentle motion it keeps up in 
all organized bodies, it gradually brings them to 
perfection. It preſerves the branch in the bud, 


the plant in the ſeed, and the embryo in the egg. 


It prepares our food properly. It contributes to 
the formation of metals, and makes them fit for 


. uſe. In fine, when we collect together the ſeve- 
ral properties of fire, we find, that the Creator 


by that means has ſpread 2 multitude of bleflings 
over our globe, A truth which ought to make 
great impreſſion on our hearts, and teach us to 
love the Author of our being, and inſpire us 
with content. The more we ſearch into the na- 
ture of things, the more we diſcover that all con- 
cur to the moſt perfect end. We every where 


| behold magnificent plants, admirable order, con- 
ſtant harmony between the parts and the Who 


petween the ends and the means, 
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Tux InsTINCT Anp INDUSTRY or Binps. 5 


Tux E birds have already afforded us many wn. 
cent pleaſures. Now that the greateſt part of theſe 
ſprightly inhabitants of the air are going to diſap- 
pear for a long time, let us once more reflect up- 
on them, with a lively ſenſe of gratitude and 
joy towards God, their Author and ours. How 


pleaſing it is to contemplate the ſeveral inſtincts 


with which each bird is endowed ! None of them 
are uſeleſs or ſuperfluous. Each is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to the preſervation or welfare of the 
animal. When, in the firſt place, we reflect 
on the inſtinct which leads birds to move, we find 
in that alone juſt cauſe for admiration. Expe- 
rience may convince us, that bodily motions re- 
quire ſomething more than ſtrength, or well 
formed ſupple limbs: It is not till aſter many 
trials and falls, that we are able to keep the ba- 
lance, to walk with eaſe, to run, to jump, to ſit 
down, and riſe; and yet theſe motions ſeem 
much eaſier to bodies conſtructed like ours than 
to birds. Theſe animals have but two feet; the 
body does not reſt perpendicula: ly upon bad 3 
it goes beyond the feet both before and behind, 


and yet a chicken can ſtand upright, and begin 


to run as ſoon as it is out of the egg. The young 
ducks, which have been hatched by a hen, 
know their element, and ſwim- in the water 


without being directed to it by example or in 
F 2 
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ſtruction. Other birds. know how at once to ETA 
rom their neſts into the air; to balance them- 
Telves there; and take their courſe, beating their 
wings in equal meaſure ; to ſtretch out their feet; 
ſpread their tail, and make uſe of it as an oar ; 
and often take long journies into countries very 
remote from- their place of birth. How won- 


derful is the art we fee them ufe in order to pro- 
wide themſelves food ; which art is born with 


them. Some birds, not in other reſpects aquatic, 
feed, notwithſtanding, upon fiſh. They muſt ne- 
ceffarily have more difficulty in ſeizing their prey 
than the aquatic birds. What does their inſtinct 
teach them in this caſe? They keep on the ſhore 
of this foreign element, and when the fiſh come 
in ſhoals, which they can perceive at a diſtance, 
they purſue them, ſkim on the ſurface, and dive 
ſuddenly into the water and carry off a fiſh, 
Who gave to the birds of prey their piercing 
ſight, courage, and arms, without which it 
would be impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt ? Who 
points out to the ſtork where it may find frogs 
and other inſets, on which it feeds? It muſt 
carefully ſearch. for them in the meadows, as 
well as in the furrows of the field. It muſt even 
prolong its ſearches till near morning, when the 
other birds begin to waken. What incredible 
ſtrength the ike muſt have, if it can, as *tis 
ſaid, carry off deer and oxen : ! How can we re- 


concile it with the nature of the wild quail, 


(a character which no education can. entirely 
correa( tl. at maternal inſtinct which makes her 
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adopt little birds of every ſpecies, which ſhe not 
only takes under her protection, but laviſhes the 
tendereſt cares upon them. What cunning the 
crows makes uſe of to conceal the prey they cannot 
devour at one time ! They hide it in places where 
other crows do not uſually come, and when they 
are again hungry, how well do they. recolle& 
whats they laid it! Many years might be taken 
up in purſuing obſervations of this fort, without 
being able till to explain the chief myſteries 
| which the inſtinct. of birds prefents to us; but 
the little we know is enough to.employ, in the 
moſt pleaſing manner, thoſe whoſe hearts are 
diſpoſed to contemplate the works of nature, 
and to raiſe them to ſtill nobler views. It Is there 
that we ought to be led, not to dwell merely on 
the inſtinct and faculties of birds; this ought to 
be but a firſt ſtep to more ſublime meditations. 
Let our admiration of theſe faculties raiſe us to- 
God from whom theſe animals have received. 
them; and who has prepared and combined fo 
many things for the ſubſiſtence and increaſe of 
this part of this creation. Let us not fay, that it 
is from Nature the birds learn the art and in- 
duſtry which ſo much ſurpriſes us in them : 
Nature ſeparated from its Author, is an un- 
meaning word. 
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Las: we diſcover a new ſcence of wonders, 
which appears totally to contradict the principles 
formerly adopted, in regard to the formation of 
organized bodies. It was a long time ſuppoſed, 
that animals could only multiply by eggs, or by 
producing young alive; but we have ſince found 
that this principle is liable to exceptions, as we 
have diſcovered certain animals bodies, which 
can be divided into as many complete bodies as 
we pleaſe; becauſe what is wanting to each piece, 
when thus ſeparated is ſoon repaired. It is no 
longer doubted that the polypus belongs to the 
claſs of animals, though it much refembles plants: 
both in its form and. manner of propagating. The 
bodies of theſe inſects may be cut in any way, 
and into as many pieces as they are cut, there 
will be ſo many cor:plete polypuſes. Even from 
the ſkin, or ſmalleſt bit cut off from the body 
there will grow one or more of the polypuſes ; 
and, if the ſeveral little bits cut off are put to- 
gether by the ends, they unite, and become one 
and the ſame body. This diſcovery gave riſe to 
other experiments: And it has been found, that 
the polypus is not the only animal which can Iive 
and grow, after having been cut in pieces. The 
earth-worm alſo multiplies when cut in two; ta 
the tail part there grows a head, and the two 
g pieces become two complete worms. After hay= 
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ing cut the worm in two, it would be to no pur- 
poſe to put them together, in order to unite 
them. They would not join. They remain 
ſometime in the ſame ſtate, except that they 


grow more or leſs thin; then there appears at 


the end of one of the pieces a little whitiſh pimple, 
which gradually enlarges and lengthens. Soon 
afterwards, the rings are ſeen, at firſt very cloſe 


5 together, but inſenſibly extending on all ſides. 
New lungs, new heart, new ſtomarch, and man 


other organs, form with the reſt. The follow- \ 
ing experiment may daily be made with ſnails. 
Cut off the head, without going much below the 
two principle horns, and at the end of a certain 
time, the head will grow again. It is the ſame. 
with lobſter's claws. If one of them is broken. 
off, and the lobſter afterwards put into the river, 
it will, in a certain time, get a new claw. Ano 
ther very wonderful experiment has been made, 
by M. Duhamel, upon the leg of a chicken. 
After the leg- bone, which had been broken, 
was perfectly recovered, and the calus formed, 
be cut off all the fleſh of that leg, to the very 
bone; thoſe parts grew again gradually, and the 
circulation of the blood was again reſtored. We 

are convinced, then, that ſome animals are per- 
petuated by being cut and divided, and that cer- 

tain inſets are produced in the ſame way as a 
branch ſhoots out of the trunk of a tree; that 

they may be cut in pieces; and, that the ſmalleſt 
of theſe pieces will produce others; that they 
may be turned inſide out like a glove, and ſtill 
AR e 
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continue to live, eat, grow, and increaſe their 
kind. Here there ariſes a queſtion, which no 
naturaliſt poſſibly can reſolve in a ſatisfactory 
manner. How does it happen that the parts cut 
off grow again? It muſt be preſumed, in this 
caſe, that the germ is ſpread over the whole body, 
whereas, in other animals it is confined to certain 
parts of it. The germ developes itſelf as ſoon as 
it receives proper nouriſhment: Thus, the cut- 
ting the animal only ſupplies he germ with the 
nutritive juices, which would otherwiſe have flow- 
ed elſewhere, had not their courſe been diverted 
another way. Each bit of a polypus or worm, 
contains in itſelf, like the bud of a tree, all the 
Inteſtines neceſſary for the animal, Thoſe parts 
eſſential to life, are diſperſed over the whole bodyy 
and there is a circulation 'even in the ſmalleſt 
particles. Beſides this, we cannot co yrehend 
all the means which the Author of nature makes 
uſe of to diſpenſe life and feeling to ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of beings; neither have we a 
right to maintain, that the animals above menti- 
oned are the only exceptions to the general rule, 
in regard to the manner of increaling. The 
fertility of nature, or rather the infinite wiſdom 
of the Creator, ſurpaſſes all our weak conceptions. 
The hand which formed the polypus and the 
earth- worm has proved to us, that when neceſ- 
ſary, it can make the animal form and conſtitu- 
tion like ſimples or plants. It has done it ſtill more 
in other caſes; and deſcending gradually, ad 0 
atrived at the utmoſt limits of animal nati 
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But theſe limits are unknown to us. Let us, 
therefore, have an humble ſenſe of our ignorance ;. 
let us admire and adore the ſupreme wiſdom. 
Never is it more ſublime than when we can no- 
longer trace it. The animal reproductions re- 
mind me of the great change of our reſurrection. 
What we now behold in miniature, will then ap- 
near in the great. What we obſerve in other 
bodies, we ſhall experience in our own; and. 
from the leaſt parts will proceed a 9 5 deſtined? 
to TT eternal Laeger 
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Tax faculty of taſting and Aiftioguiſhivng vo- 


riety of food certainly adds to our enjoyments;. 
The number of different fruits this ſeaſon affords, 


naturally leads to this reflection. How much: 


pleaſure would we loſe, if the apple, the pear, 
the plum, and the grape, taſted all alike. to us. 
The ſenſe of taſte is therefore a gift which we 
owe to the goodneſs of God, and on which we 
ought gratefully to reflect. But by what: 
means do we diftinguiſh and taſte.our food ? It is 


by means of the tongue.. For this purpoſe its, 


ſurface is covered with little papillæ, a nervous 


ſubſtance, which enables us to diſtinguiſh the”: | 


flavour of the falts as they. diſſolve upon the- 
tongue. That the taſte depends on the nerves, 
or e may be obſerved by diſſecting the: 


rr 
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tongue; for, after taking off the membrane which 
covers it, there appears a number of roots 
where the nerves terminate; and it is exactly 
where the papillary. nerves are, that we have the 
1-00 ſenſe of taſte. Where they are wanting our taſte 
J | alſo fails. When we put high-flavoured things 
q upon our tongue, we are ſcarce ſenſible of it till 
= they are attenuated; and it is not till then, or till. 


> — Ps —— 
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I 1 we put them on the ſurface of the tongue, that 
— 1-K we perceive their flavour; conſequently, the 
Al 1 ſenſe of taſte is not in full force but where the 
is [| | papillary nerves are in greateſt number, which is 
149] | neareſt to the throat. To be the more convinced 
118 that our taſte proceeds from the nerves, we need 
: 18 only examine the tongue of a dog or cat. On the 
71 | latter the papillary nerves are only placed on the 


— back part of the tongue ; the forepart of it has 
1 none, but their palate is quite full of theſe papil- 


1 læ, by which means they have no ſenſe of taſte in 
1 the tip of their tongue. Let us for ſome moments 


Wy  dwellon the following reflections: With what art 

Ni muſt this organ of taſte be formed, all the parts” 

11.8 of which no anatomiſt has yet been able to find 

| | | cut? Is it not the effect of the greateſt wiſdom, 
| 


2 
* oc Er 


— | ä tha. tongue ſhould have more ſinews and 
| | fibres than any other member, and that it ſhould 
TM be full of little pores, to let the ſalts and other 
{ A ſavoury particles penetrate deeper, and in greater 
| 8 quantity into the papillæ? Is it not an effect of 
nn | the ſame wiſdom, that the. nerves which ftretch 
1 as far as the palate and throat to aſſiſt the maſti- 
f cation, thould alſo reach to the eyes ee 
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as if to give notice to the organs of thoſe ſenſes 
to contribute their part towards diſtinguiſhing 
the taſte of food? The duration of theſe organs 
is another ſubje& of admiration. . However deli- 
cate their conſtruction, they laſt longer than ſteel 
inſtruments. Our clothes tear, our fleſh withers, 
our bones dry up, but the ſenſe of taſte ſurvives 
them all, if we do not wantonly deſtroy it, 
What admirable deſigns may we not diſcover 
even in the preparation of theſe organs? O man 
thou art the only creature who knows that he is 
endowed with ſenſes: the only one capable of 
raiſing himſelf to God, by the contemplation and 
uſe of them. Endeavour, with divine aſſiſtance, 
to employ theſe faculties properly. If tho wilt 
not acknowledge the wiſdom and goodneſs of thy 
Creator, who is it then that ſhall pay homage to 
him ? No creature.enjoys what thow doſt, ever 
in the ſenſe of taſte; for the animals have but 
few things they like to feed on, whereas thy Cre=- 
ator has prepared thee variety equal to the abun- 
dance. Reflect on all that animal, vegetable, 
and even the mineral world affords you. The 
heavens and the earth, the air and the ocean, offer 
us their tribute. Wherever we caſt our * eyes we 


| behold the gifts of God. 
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OCTOBER VI 


Tur PROVIDENCE ox Gon 1n RESPECT To 
NATURAL Events. 


Arr that happens in the ky, earth,. gs or 
air, is Nearding to the laws preſcribed by natare. 
But it would be abſurd not to acknowledge a 
nce of God, which directs na- 
tural things, and makes them concur with his. 
views. He makes uſe. of natural cauſes to-chaſ. 


tiſe or reward mankind; and it is thus, for ex- 
ample, that by his command the air corrupts or 


purifies, and the ſeaſons are fruitful or barren. 
He prevents, or he aſſiſts the deſigns of man, 


ſometimes by winds or ſtorms, ſometimes by the 


flux or reflux of the ſea. It is true, that God does 
not interrupt in general the courſe of nature; but 
it is no leſs certain, that nature cannot act forci-. 
bly without his affiſtance and concurrence: The 
parts of which the viſible world is compoſed, 


have not their faculty to make uſe of their ſtrength. 


as they pleaſe. In the mean time, God can in- 
fluence his ereatures without. interrupting the 
courſe. of nature. Fire, water, wind, and rain, 
have their natural cauſes and particular virtues; 
but God makes uſe of them in a manner adapted 
to their nature, in order to fulfil his views. He 
makes uſe of the ſun to warm the earth, and to 
render it fruitful. He employs the rain and wind 


to purify and cool the air; but! it is always in the 


manner and degree that beſt ſuits his deſigns, A 
great part of the bleſſings and evils of this «life 
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proceeds from the objects around us. Now, as 
God intereſts himſelf in all which happens to 
mankind, he muſt neceſſarily direct thoſe objects, 

and influence all nature. On this is founded the 
rewards and. puniſhments of virtue and vice. 
He gives peace and proſperity to crown the one, 
and ſends when he pleaſes famine and plague to 
puniſh the-other.. In a word,. all natural cauſes 
are in the hand of God, and are immediately un- 
der the guidance of his providence. Men them 
ſelves may furniſh an example of this. How of- 
ten does their induſtry triumph ever nature? 
They cannot indeed change the nature of things; 
but they can make uſe of natural cauſes ſo as to 
produce effects from them, which would not have 
taken place without the art and directions of man. 
Now, if God has in ſome meaſure ſubjected na- 
tural cauſes to human induſtry, with how much. 
more reaſon. may he. reſerve to himſelf the go- 
vernment and direction of them, We may from 
| hence conclude how neceſſary it is, that a parti- 
cular providence ſhould watch over the guidance 
of the world. Natural cauſes are certainly ex- 
cellent inſtruments ; but in order to make them 
uſeful, they ought. to be in the hands of a wiſe. 
Being. Ir would be-unreaſonable to wiſh that 
God ſhould every moment change the laws of 
nature once eſtabliſhed; that, for example, if we 
fall into the fire or into the water, we ſhould not 
be conſumed or drowned. Neither is divine Pro- 
vidence obliged to preſerve us, if we ſhorten our 

lives through intemperance. For. God is not 
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o VI. 
obliged to work miracles to ſave men from mis- 
fortunes drawn upon themſelves by their own ir- 


regularities. It is our duty to attribute to pro- 
vidence all thoſe particular and beneficent diſpen- 


ſations which relieve our wants and reftore our 
hearts to peace: But all the diſorders of nature 
are at the ſame time effects of God's anger, which 


ſerve to puniſh mankind. On this truth we 


found our prayers for the heavenly benediction, 
and our thankſgivings for all the bleſſings which 
God beſtows upon us. 
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Tar INEXHAUSTIBLE RICHES OF NATURE. 


N 4 TURE is & bountiful to us, ſo abundant 
in means to ſupply: the wants of every creature, 
ſo rich in gifts, that they can no more be num- 


bered than the: drops of the ocean. How many 


things does one fingle man require during a life 
of ſixty years, for his eating, drinking, and 


clothing, and for the fweets and eonveniences 


of life; for pleaſure, amuſement; and ſociety, 
without mentioning extraordinary caſes and un- 
foreſeen accidents! From the king to the beggar, 


in all fituation, conditions, and ages of man; 


from the infant to old age, in every country, and 


according to the different manners of the people, 


each man has his particular wants. What ſuits: 


one will not ſuit another, and they all require- 
©) V,, 
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| different means of ſubſiſtence. Yet we find that 


nature can anſwer all theſe demands, and that 
each individual is ſupplied with all the neceſſaries 
of life. Since the firſt exiſtence of the world, 
the earth has never failed to open her boſom... 
The mines have never been exhauſted. The. 


ſea affords ſubſiſtence to numberleſs creatures. 


The plants and trees conſtantly bear feed, which 
ſhoot in due ſeaſon, and become fruitful. Be- 
neficent nature varies her riches, that one place 
may not be too much exhauſted ;, and when ſome 


| ſorts of plants or fruit begin to diminiſh, others. 


are produced; and it is ſo ordered that the in- 
ſtin& and taſte of mankind. ſhould lead them to 
the moſt abundant productions. Nature is a 
wiſe ceconomiſt, and takes care that nothing 
ſhould be loſt. Something is drawn out of every 
thing: Inſects ſerve as food for larger animals, 
which in their turn are uſeful to man. If they do 
not afford us food, they furniſh us with clothes, 
with arms, and means of defence; and if for none 


of theſe, they at leaſt ſupply us with ſalutary me- 


dicines. Even when diſeaſes ſweep off ſome ſpe- 


cies of animals, nature repairs the loſs by the in- 


_ creaſe of others. Not even the duſt, the car- 
rion, or putrid 'corrupted -matter, but has its 
uſe, either as food for inſects, or for manure to 
enrich the earth. How beautiful is nature! Her. 
fineſt clothing requires only light and colours. 
She is abundantly. provided with them; and the 
ſcenes ſhe preſents are continually varied, ac- 

cording to the points of view in which they are 
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m OCTOBER vm. 
ſeen. Here tlie eye is ſtruck, with the beauty of 


form; there the ear is charmed with melodieus 


ſounds: and the ſmell is indulged with agreeable 
perfumes. In other places, arts add new em- 
belliſhments to nature, by a thouſand induſtrious 


works. The. gifts of nature are fo abundant, 
that even. thoſe which are continually made uſe. 


of never fail. Her riches are ſpread over the- 
Whole earth. She varies her gifts according to 


the different countries. By means of commerce, 
ſhe connects different nations; and the hands 
through which her gifts paſs, make them 
more valuable by the continual circulation. 


She combines and mixes her gifts as the phy ſician 


does his medical ingredients. The great and 
the ſmall, the handſome and the ugly, the old. 
and new, combined and mixed with art, form 
one whole equally uſeful and agreeable. Such are 


the inexhauſtible riches of nature in the bands of. 


God. 
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PETRIPACTIONS. | 


T H E tranſmutation of ſeveral ſubſtances from 


the animal and vegitable kingdom into the mine- 


ral, is a circumſtance in natural hiſtory well 
worth our attention. The firſt thing to remark. 


in petrifractions is their exterior form, which, 
ſhews that theſe. foſſils have undgubtedly belong 


OCT OBE RV nn 
ed either to the animal or vegetable kingdom. It 
is very unuſual to find human petrifactions, or 


thoſe of quadrupeds. The moſt extraordinary 


ſkeletons met with in the earth, are thoſe of ele- 
phants, which are found even in many parts of 


Germany. Petrifactions of aquatic animals are 


frequently met with. There are ſometimes fiſh 


4 


entirely whole and perfect, even to the ſmalleſt 
ſcales: But this is nothing in compariſon of the 
multitude of ſhell-fiſn, and little worms, found 


changed into ſtone in the bowels of the earth. 
Their number is not only prodigious, but there 


are more different ſpecies of them than are to be 


found alive. Sea patrifactions are found in great 
abundance all over the world. There are ſome 


on the tops of mountains, that are many millions 
of feet above the ſurface of the ſea ; quantities. 
are found in the carth at different depths. All 
ſort of petrified plants, or pieces of plants, are 
met with in the ſeveral beds of the earth ; but 
there is often the impreſſion only, the bodies. 
themſelves being deſtroyed. In many places, 
whole trees are found buried more or leſs deep 
into the earth, and turned to ſtone. Theſe do 
not appear to be old petrifactions. But how have 


all thoſe petrified ſubſtances got into the earth, 


and particularly how can they have got upon ſuch, 
high mountains? How have fea animals been 
tranſported ſo far from their natural abode ? Dif- 


ferent cauſes may be aſſigned for this. Perhaps, 


theſe petrifactions prove, that the greateſt part 


of the earth was formerly covered. with waters. 
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And indeed, as in every place where we ſearch, 


from the top of a mountain to the greateſt depths 
into the earth, all ſorts of marine productions are 


| | found, it ſeems as if it could not otherwiſe be ac- 


counted for. The great quantity of petrified 
ſhell-fiſh found at conſiderable heights, form- 


ing regular beds, give reafon to believe the moun- 


tains were formerly the bottom of the ſea, and ſo 


much the more fo, as we know that the preſent . 


bottom of the ſea is exactly like firm land. We have 


hitherto but a very imperfect knowledge ofthe man- 


ner in which nature operates theſe petrifactions. It 
is certain that nothing will petrify in the open air; 


for the bodies of animals or vegetables conſume or 


corrupt in this element; ſo that air muſt be exclu- 


ded, or at leaſt not act, where petrifactions are form- 


ed. Neither has a barren dry earth any petrifying 
quality. Running water may form a cruſt on par- 


ticular bodies, but cannot turn them into ſtone. 


The very courſe of the water prevents it. It is 


probable, therefore, that petrifactions require 


moiſt ſoft earth, mixed with diſſolved ſtoney par- 


ticles. The ſtoney juices penetrate into the ca- 


vities of the animal body, or the vegetable, im - 


pregnate and unite with it, in proportion as the 


parts of the body itſelf evaporates, or as they are 
abſorbed by alkaline ſubſtance. We may draw 
ſome inferences from thence, which explain theſe 
phenomena of nature. All animals and vegeta- 


bles are not equally capable of being turned to. 


| one; for, in order to be fo, they require a 


| degree of * to prevent them from cor- 
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rupting before they have time to petrify. Petri- | 


factions are generally formed in the earth, and 


require that the places where the bodies are plac- 


ed ſhould be neither too dry nor too wet. All 
ſorts of ſtones which contain petrifactions are 


the work of time, and conſequently they are eve- 


ry day till forming; ſuch as chalks, clays, ſands, 


the magnet, and others. The petrified bodies 


take the nature of theſe ſtones, and become ſome- 


times chalky, ſometimes like ſlate, &c. If petri- 


factions were of no other uſe than to throw light 
upon the natural hiſtory of our globe, they would 
from that circumſtance alone be intereſting: But 
we may alſo conſider them as proofs of the ope- 


rations and tranſmutations which nature produces 


in ſecret ; and here again appears moſt wonder- 
fully the power and wifdom of God. 


0e T O B E R IX. 
Evzav Taine IN NaTuRE 18 GRADUAL. 


dation, or inſenſible progreſs from a ſimple to a 


more compound perfection. There is no middle 


ſpecies which has not ſomething of the nature of 
that which preceeds, or that which follows it. 
In a word, there is no void or leap in nature. 
Duſt and earth form the principal and the compo- 
nent matter of all ſolid bodies. It is, accordingly, 
found in all thoſe which human art has analized. 


W E may cn in nature an admirable gra- NT 
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From the mixture of falts, oil, ſulphur, &c. 
with the earth, there refult different kinds of loil, 
more or leis compound, light or compact. This 
naturally leads us to minerals. The variety of 
ſtones is very great; their form, colour, ſize, 
:: hardneſs are very different. All ſorts of metal - 
lic and ſaline particles are found in them; and 


from hence proceed mineral and precious ſtones. In 


the laſt claſs there are ſome with fibres, and a ſort 
of leaves; ſuch as ſlate, tale, the lithophites, or 


marine ſtony plants, and the amianthus, or the 


ſtony flower of the mine; which leads us from the 
minerals to vegetables. The plant which appears 


to be the loweſt among vegetables is the truffle. 


Next comes the numerous ſpecies of muſhrooms 
and moſſes; between which the hoar or mould ſeems 
to take its place. All theſe plants are imperfect ; 


and, properly ſpeaking, only form the lim its of; 


the vegetable world. The more perfect plants 


divide into three forts, which are diſperſed over 
the whole earth: graſs, ſhrubs, and trees. The 


polypus ſeems to unite the vegetable to the ani- 
mal race. From the outward appearance, this 


ſingular production would only be taken for a 


plant, if it was not known to perform real ani- 
mal functions. This zoophite forms' the link be- 


tween: plants and animals. Worms are the low- 
eſt of the animals, and lead us to inſects. Thoſe 


worms which have their bodies incloſed in ſhells, 


ſeem to unite inſects to ſhell-fiſh. Between them, 


or rather next to them, come reptiles ; ; theſe by 


means of the water-ſnake, are linked with the fiſh 
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The flying- fiſh leads us to the bird ſpecies. The 
oſtrich, which has legs ſomething like the goat's, 
and which rather runs than flies, ſeems to link 
the birds with the quadruped. The ape joins 
hand with man and beaſt. There are gradations 
alſo in human nature, as well as every thing elſe. 
Between the moſt perfect ſtate of man and the ape, 
there are a wonderful multitude of links; how ma- 
ny more ſtill are between men and angels! How 
many between the archangel and Creator 
of all things! Here we behold a new train of 
gradation, new plans, and new perfections. But 
an impenetrable veil conceals from us thoſe of 
the world to come. 

Leet us reflect on theſe gradations of nature: 
What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew us, that 
every thing in the univerſe is cloſely linked toge- 
ther. There is nothing without its deſign ; no- 
thing which is not the immediate effect of ſome=, 
thing which preceded it, or which does not de- 
termine the. exiſtence of ſomething which is to 
follow. Nature goes by degrees, not ſuddenly 
from the component to the compound, from the 
leſs to the more perfect, from the neareſt to the 
more diſtant, from the inanimate to the animate, 
from bodily to ſpiritual perfection. But how 
imperfect ſtill is our knowledge of this immenſe 
chain of beings! We can but half diſtinguiſh 
them, and know but a ſmall number of ill con- 
need broken links; and yet, defective as our 
knowledge is in this reſpect, it is enough to give 
us the higheſt idea of the wonderful chain, and 
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infinite variety of beings of which the univerſe is 
compoſed. The whole leads us to thee, thou 


ſupreme Being, although there is between thee 


and us a diſtance which no underſtanding can 


meaſure. Thou art the only Being beyond the 
chain of nature. From the grain of ſand to the 


cherubim every being owes its exiſtence and per- 
fection to thee. | 


„ 

Tu FALL or THE LEAF HE 
V Y E begin to perceive the effects of approach- 
ing winter in the woods and gardens. Almoſt 


all the plants are loſing their leaves, their chief 
ornament. The moſt natural way this can be 


a accounted for is from the cold; for the leaves are 


no ſooner covered with froſt Gon they begin to 

fall in abundance, and all the vegetables are ſtrip- 
ped of their cloathing. It cannot be otherwiſe, 
as the cold cauſes the ſap to ſtagnate in the plants. 


But the cold is not the only cauſe of the leaves 


falling; for they fall when it does not freeze the 
whole winter, and when the trees are even put 
into green-houſes to preſerve them from cold, It 
is therefore probable that other cauſes alſo con- 
tribute to ſtrip the trees. Perhaps they wither, 
becauſe the root no longer ſupplies what is neceſ- 
ſary for their perſpiration. For it is certain that 
the branches grow in thickneſs whenthey no lon- 
ger grow in length. At the time, then, when the 
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W continue to grow thick, and the ſtalks 
of the leaves do not do ſo, the fibres of the leaves 
muſt nęceſſarily looſen from the fibres of the 
branches, and then the leaves fall off. But we 
muſt not ſuppoſe, that theſe fallen leaves are en- 
tirely loſt, and of no uſe. Reaſon and experi- 
ence teach the contrary. Theſe leaves which 
grow rotten when they are fallen, make manure 
for the ground. The ſnow and rain waſhes the 
ſalts out of them, and conveys them to the roots 
of the trees. Theſe ſtrewed leaves heaped toge- 
ther upon the young plants, preſerve their roots. 
They cover alſo the ſeeds, and keep them warm 
and moiſt. This is more particularly obſerved 
in reſpect to the oak leaves. They afford excel- 
lent manure, not only to the tree itſelf, but alſo - 
to its ſhoots; and are alſo very uſeful for foreſt 
paſture, as they encreaſe the growth of the graſs 
on which they fall and rot. This is ſo important 
an advantage, that the fallen leaves are never 
taken up to make dung of, unleſs they are in 
ſuch abundance in the foreſts, that the graſs is 
rather choaked up than nouriſhed by them. 
Leaves may ſerve for manure in different ways. 
They are ſpread in ſtables inſtead of ſtraw, and 
make a good litter for cattle, or are mixed with 
common dung. This mould is particularly uſe- 
ful in gardens, where they make layers of it, 
which aſſiſt greatly the growth of fruit and young 
trees. But it may be ſaid poflibly, that the fall 
of leaves is deſtructive to a multitude of inſects, 
who liye on trees and plants. It is true that au- 
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tumn fweeps away whole ſhoals of inſects with 
their neſts ; but does it follow from thence, that 


theſe little creatures periſh? Why may-they not 


ive even on the ground under the leaves, which 
cover and guard them from the cold? The fall 
of the leaf is an emblem of this life, and the 


 frailty of all earthly things. 
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OCTOBER XI. | 
| DiFFERENT SoRTS OF EARTH. 


\ \ E can only form conjectures of the inſide of 


the earth. Thoſe who work in the mines have ne- 1 
ver been able to go lower than goo feet, which | 
is ſcarce the twentieth part of a German league. . 
If they attempted to go farther the too great preſ- 2 
ſure of. the air would kill them, ſuppoſing even t 
they could protect themſelves from water, which Is 
fills more and more in proportion as they deſcend . 
lower. Now what is the twentieth part of 2 . 
German league in compariſon to half the diame- h 
ter of the earth, which is 860 leagues ? The in- n 
fide of the earth muſt conſequently be in a great g 
meaſure unknown to us. The labours of the of 
miners have ſcarce reached below the firſt coat hi 
of it. All that we know is, that when they dig = 
fome hundreds of feet, this coat is found to be m 
compoſed of ſeveral different layers or beds plac- ta 
ed one over another. Theſe beds are much mix- of 
ed; and their direction, ſubſtance, thickneſs, ſp: 


and reſpective poſitions, vary contiderably from be 


rere 
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one league to another. Generally under the 
common earth in gardens they find white clay 


and rich earth; but ſometimes the ſand, clay, and 
marl mix by turns. The manner therefore in 


which the different beds are claſſed is rather arbi- 
| rg but in comparing "the obſervations, which 
have been made, the beſt account appears to be 
that which divides them into ſeven ſorts of earth, 
| Black earth is compoſed of putrid vegetable or 
animal ſubſtances. It contains ſalts aud inflam- 
mable matter. This is, properly ſpeaking, dung. 
White clay is more compact than the black earth, 
and retains water on its ſurface longer. Sandy 
ground is hard, light, and dry. It does not re- 
tain water, or diſſolve in it. It is the worſt of 
all land, though ſome plants do grow in it. Marl 


is ſofter, more mealy, and attracts moiſture bet- 
ter. MAarſhy ground contains ſalt of vitriol, which 


is too ſharp for the plants. Chalk is dry and hard: 
ſome plants, however, grow in it. There grow 
ſome even in ſtony ground. The ſmootheſt ſtones, 
however bare of earth, are, at leaſt, covered with 
moſs, which is a vegetable, and we ſee birch 
growing between the ſtones, and in the crevices 
of rocks, to a conſiderable height. The Creator 
has moſt wiſely prepared the different ſorts of 
earth of which the beds are compoſed. For to 
mention nothing more than the principal advan- 
tages which reſult from them, theſe ſeveral beds 
of ſand, gravel, and light earth, give paſlage to- 


ſpring water, which filters in running over them, 


becomes ſoft, and then diſperſin on every ſi 
Vor. III. G8 n 
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ſupplies water for general uſe. Thoſe beds are 
the reſervoirs of ſprings. It is remarkable that 
they are to be found in every country near the 
ſurface of the earth, and that they are generally 
compoſed of a light earth. If it is ſometimes 
mixed with hard and more gravelly ſoil, it pu- 
rifies the water ſo much the more. This varie- 
ty of ſoil is very uſeful alſo ſor vegetables. It is 
from this circumſtance, that herbs, plants, and 
trees, grow of themſelves in ſome countries, while 
they can only be produced by art in others. All 
that art can do is to imitate nature, which pre- 
pares for the plants the ſoil, the nutritive juices, 
and the warmth moſt proper for them. The 
variety of ſoil will make herbs, trees, and roots, 
(though of the ſame kind) differ according to the 
ſoil they grow in. It often happens in the ſame 
ſoil, that ſome plants thrive, whilſt others fail. 
The ſame fruit has a different flavour in one 
_ . country from what it has in another. When 
plants have weak ſmall fibrous roots, without 
much ſap, they ought to be ſowed and planted in 
a ſandy light ſoil, that the roots may ſpread more 


ceeaſily by meeting with no reſiſtance, that the rain 


may better {ink into them, that they may not 
meet too many faline, acid, and oleaginous par- 
ticles, It is aſſerted, that in the ſpace of 48 
hours, lettuce, colliflower, ſalad, &c. may be 
produced fit to eat, by ſteeping the ſeed in bran. 
dy, and afterwards putting it into ground mixed 
with pigeon s dung and lime duſt.— Vegetation 


« always require a prepared ſoil, 
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Theſe obſervations lead us to acknowledge the 
wiſdom with which the Creator has prepared 
every ſoil for the production of plants, for the 
uſe of his creatures. How unjuſt, therefore, 
would it be to complain of the fterility of ſuch 
and ſuch lands. If there are any which - appear 
leſs fertile than others, he has made amends for 
this def ect by greater advantages, or he inſpires 
man with ſo much the more induſtry. 3 


OCTOBER XII. 
WINE. 
Win © is a gilt we owe to 8 Litho good- 
neſs, and which ought to create in us admiration 
and gratitude. God not only gives us bread, and 
other food in abundance, but has vouchſafed alſo 
to indulge us in pleaſure, and has created the 
vine, to render our lives the happier, and to be 
of uſe to our health. Other drinks, whether 
natural or not, do not equally produce theſe ef- 
feats. Wine alone can baniſh ſorrow, and give 
thoſe ſpirits which both body and mind require. 
Wine recruits ſtrength when exhauſted by fa- 
tigue. Bread enables a man to act, but wine 
makes him act with ſpirit, and renders labour 
eaſy. Spirituous liquors cannot ſpread over the 
| countenance that air of chearfulneſs which. wine 
gives. Let us here refle on God, who gave to 
this ſalutary juice qualities ſo ſuperior to the 
e of its origin, and the dryneſs of its na- 
G 2 
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tive ſoil. The Creator produced theſe: effects, 
only by the three chief particles of which all 
wines are compoſed, oil, ſalt, and volatiles. How 
greatly does divine goodneſs ſhew itſelf in the 
abundance and variety of wines granted to us. 


The different forts are numberleſs. They vary 


in colour, ſmell, taſte, quality and duration. We 
may ſay, that there are almoſt as many ſort of 


wines as ſoils ; and the Creator has allotted to 


each country ſuch wines as are beſt adapted to 
the climate, as well as to the conſtitution and way 
of life of its inhabitants. But how fad is it to 
' ſee men conduct themſelves as they do, in reſpect 
to the uſe of it ! There have been legiſlators who 
ſeverely prohibited it, and this not from conſider- 
ation for the health and morals of the people, but 
from falſe ceconomy, or ſometimes merely through 
fanaticiſm. It is certain, at leaſt, that it is to 
thoſe united cauſes we moſt attribute Mahomet's 


_ prohibition of this liquor. This objection to 


wine is ſo much the more irrational, as moſt of 
_ thoſe who prohibit the uſe it do not forbid the 
eating of grapes. Another fault, which many 
are guilty of, is the adulteration of wines, parti- 
| cularly thoſe who mix lime, white lead, and other 
noxious ingredients with them. The human heart 


in this diſplays its worſt qualities. Can any thing 
indeed be more horrid ? A poor perſon, who is 


ſick, tries to relieve his miſery, and out of the 
pittance his labour affords. him, purchaſes a little 
wine to recruit his ſtrength, and ſoften his pains, 

and they who adulterate wine have the, barbarity 


to aggravate his evils, and to make him ſtill 


r 
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worſe, by preſenting him poiſon, which, inſtead 
of reſtoring the health and ſtrength he hoped for, 
may be the cauſe of his death. But a ſtill more 
ſhameful and deplorable abuſe of it is, when men 
poiſon themſelves by exceſs. This liquor is a ſa- 
lutary medicine, which ſupports animal life and 
the vital ſpirits; it warms and animates the blood, 
and reſtores our ſtrength; but the continual and 
exceſſive uſe of wine makes it no longer ſalutary. 
This liquor is to the human body, what dung is 
to trees, it forwards the fruit, but hurts the 
tree. A wiſe gardener does not continually 
dung and manure. He only does it at proper 
ſeaſons. He gives manure to his trees when they | 
require it, and only gives it in proportion to their 
nature and want of it. This is the proper regi- 
men for wine. Let us always remember it is 
only given to us to refreſh and recruit our ſpirits; 
let us never abuſe a bleſſing beſtowed WOW? us " 
divine e 
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Mien arrov OF THE Bix ps. 


TRI S is tho time hes numbers of the birds, 
which during ſummer had lived and found food 
in our fields, woods, and gardens, are going to 
quit our climate for other countries. There are 
but few of them which paſs the winter with us; 

the loriot, the woodpecker, the crow, the raven, 

the ſparrow, the wren, the partridge, and the 
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thruſh. The reſt leave us almoſt the whole win- 
ter. This migration is wonderful in all reſpects; 
and if we have not much attended to theſe crea- 
tures while they were with us, let us at leaſt 
think of them now they have taken leave of us. 
Perhaps it may engage us to take more notice of 
them when they return in ſpring. Some ſort of 
birds, without taking their flight very high, and 
without ſeparating from one another, draw gra- 
dually towards the ſouth, to ſeek ſeeds and the 
fruit they prefer; but they ſoon return back. 

Others, which are called birds of paſſage, col- 
lect together at certain ſeaſons, go away in large 
bodies, and take their flight into other climates. 
Some kinds of them are content with going from 


one country to another, where the air and food 


draws them at certain ſeaſons. Others croſs the 


ſeas, and, undertake voyages of a ſurpriſing 
length.” The birds of paſſage moſt known, are 


quails, ſwallows, wild ducks, plover, woodcocks, 


and cranes, with ſome others which feed on 


worms. The quails in ſpring go from Africa 
into Europe in order to enjoy a more moderate 
heat. They go in flights, and look like clouds. 

They often fall through fatigue into ſhips, and 


are eaſily taken. The method of the ſwallows 


is different; ſome croſs the ſeas, but many of 
them ſtay in Europe, and hide themſelves in 


holes under ground, or in marſhes, faſtening 
| themſelves to one another, chaw againſt claw, 


and bill againſt bill. They gather thus together 
in "_ out of he way of r men and animals. 


Wild geeſe, and cranes alſo at the approach of 
winter, ſeek milder climates. They all aſſemble 
on a certain day, and divide company. They ge- 
nerally form themſelves into: two lines united in a 
point, like a A reverſed, with a bird at their 
head, and the reſt in rows, which always extend 
in that manner. The gooſe or crane, which forms: 
the point, cuts the air, and makes way for thoſe 

which follow ; and theſe always lay their bills on 


the tails of thoſe which go before. The lead- 


ing bird is only charged with this commiſſion for 
a time; he goes from the point to the tail in or- 


der to reſt; and he is relieved by another, But 


all birds of paſſage do not aſſemble in flizhts, 
Some take the voyage quite alone; others with 
their mates, and all their family; others in ſmall 
numbers. They make their paſſage in a very 
ſhort time. It has been computed that they may 
eaſily go 200 miles, in flying only ſix hours, a 
day, ſuppoſing them to reſt now and then in the 
day as well as at night. According to this cal- 


culation, they might go from this country, even 


as far as under the line, in ſeven or eight days. 
This has been verified, as ſwallows have been 


ſeen on the coaſt of Senegal, from the ninth of 


October, which is eight or nine days after their 


departure from Europe, Theſe migrations of : 


the birds cannot be too much admired.” Cer- 
tainly the difference of heat and cold, and the 
want of food warns them to change place. But 
what is the reaſon, that when the air is ſo mild 
that they might remain in it, and that they find 

; 0 {pat 
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enough to eat, they {till never fail to go at the 
appointed time? How do they know that they 
will find food, and the proper degree of heat 
in other climates? What is the cauſe of their 
going all the ſame time out of our countries, 
as if they had unanimouſly fixed before hand 
their day of departure? How do they contrive 
in dark nights, and without knowing the coun- 
tries, to purſue their direct road conſtantly? 

Theſe and other queſtions on this intereſting 
ſubject, are embarraſſing, and have not yet 
been anſwered in a ſatisfactory manner, be- 
cauſe we are not enough acquainted: with the 
nature and inſtinct of theſe animals. We may, 
however, behold in theſe migrations the. wiſe 
and benificent direction of Providence. What 
wonderful means are made uſe of to preſerve and 
give food to certain birds! With what tender 
care is their ſubſiſtence pointed out to them 
hen it fails them in ſome regions! Let us learn 
from thence, that every thing throughout the vaſt 
empire of nature, is planned with infinite. wiſ- 
dom. Is not inſtinct to the birds of paſſage what 
reaſon is to man? and does it not equally inſtruct 
them in this point of changing place in proper 
ſeaſons? How we ought to bluſh at our incredu- 
lity, our doubts, and our anxieties, when we re- 
fle& on the adinirabls guidance of Providence ! 

God, who points the way to the birds in the 
air, will he not with equal goodneſs guide us 
whom he has vouchſafed to endow with reaſon? 


Shall man, the lord of all, be lefs the object of 


— OCTOBER XIV. ug 
his care? Let us then with joy confide in his mer- 
ciſul protection. Let us walk in his wages and 
we cannot fail of e 95 


OCTOBER XIV. 
n Namur OF TREES. ; 


T HE RE is the ſame variety among the trees: 
as in the vegetable productions. Some are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſtrength and toughneſs, like 
the oak. . Others are tall and ſlender, as the elm 
and the fir tree. There are ſome, ſuch as the 
thorn and the box, which never grow high. Some 
have rough and uneven coats, while others are 
ſmooth and fine, like the birch, the maple, and 
| poplar. Some are made uſe of in nice orna- 
ments for the apartments of the great and rich, 
while others ſerve for common and more neceſ- 
fary purpoſes. Some are ſo ſlight and, delicate 
that the leaſt wind might blow them down; o- 
thers ſtand unſhaken, and reſiſt the violence of 
the northern blaſts. Some grow to a prodigious 
height and thickneſs, and every year, after they 
are a hundred years old, ſeems to add to their 
circumference ; while others require but a very 
few years to come to their full growth. Pliny, 
in his time, admired thoſe great trees, the thell 
or * of which was thick or large enough to 
| G 5 
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be made into ſloops to hold thirty people: But 


what would he have ſaid to thoſe trees in Congo, 


which (when hollowed out) make veſſels to con- 
tain 200 men, or of thoſe, which, according to- 
the account of travellers, are eleven feet in dia- 
meter, and can bear 4 or 5 00 ſtone weight car- 
ried on them. There are ſome of this kind. at 


Malabar, which are ſaid to be fifty feet in cir- 
cumference. The cocoa tree is one of them, a 


ſort. of palm- tree, ſome of which have leaves 


large enough to cover twenty people. The fulli- 


pot, a tree which grows in the iſland of Ceylon, 


and for height reſembles the maſt of a ſhip, is 
equally famous for its leaves. They are ſo im- 
menſe, that it is ſaid that one ſingle leaf can 
ſhelter fifteen or twenty men from the rain. They 
are ſo ſupple when dried, that they may be folded 


up like fans, and are then extremely light, and 


appear no thicker than a man's arm. There are 


ſtill on Mount Lebanus twenty three old cedars 
which are ſaid to have eſcaped the deluge; and, 


if ſo, chey muſt be the ſtrongeſt trees in the 


world. A. learned perſon, who ſaw them, al-. | 


ſures us that ten men could not encompaſs one of 
thoſe cedars : They muſt therefore be thirty, or 
thirty ſix feet in circumference, which. does not 
appear too much for trees ſome thouſands of 


years old. The gum trees, which grow in the 


iſlands of America, are generally twenty ſix feet 
in circumference. It is not likely, then, that the 
cedars are as old as they ſay, though it is certain 


that trees live to a great age. There are apple 
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5 15 above a thbuſand years old; and, if we 
compute the quantity of fruit ſuch a tree bears 
annually, - we muſt (as has been before mention- 


ed) think with aſtoniſhment of the prodigious 


fertility of- a ſingle pippin, nn could; furniſh, 
all Europe with tres. 6 £465» of 


The great variety 8 trees Ned me of 


the difference we obſerve: amongſt men, in regard 
to their ſituations in life, their way of thinking, 


their talents, and the good they do. As there is 
not a ſingle tree in a foreſt which may not be of 


fome uſe to its owner, fo there is no one in ſoci- 
| ety who may not be uſeful. One, like the oak, 


gives an example of frenanels, and of unſhaken. 


conſtancy, which nothing can move. Another, 


has not equal fortitude, but has. more. complai- _ 


ſance, and conforms to others: He is flexible as 


the willow, and yields to a breath of wind. If 
heis virtuous, he will only comply in lawful and 25 
innocent points; but, if he is indifferent to his 
duties, he will always embrace the ſtrongeſt ſide. 
However different the trees may be from one 
another, they all belong equally to the Sovereign 
of the world; all. are nouriſhed by the ſame 


earth; all warmed by the ſame ſun, and refreſh. 
ed by the rain equally. Would to heaven that 


all men, however different from each other, 
would unite in acknowledging that they are all 


equally God's creatures, equally ſubject to his 


power, equally the objects of his tender mercies z. 


all indebted to him for. their exiſtence. and ſup- 


Port, as well as for . os with which they : 


- K 
are endowed. The cedar which riſes majeſti- 
cally upon the top of Libanus, and the briar 
which grows at its feet, are equally nouriſhed by 
the juices of the earth, and the rains. So is the 
divine blefling equally neceſſary to the rich as 
to the poor. The high and mighty amongſt 
men ſhould always remember, that it is to God 
alone that they owe their elevation and greatneſs. 
By him only can they be preſerved ; for, in an 
inſtant, he could root them out, and fink them 
low as the duſt. This thought will repreſs every. 
emotion of pride, which might ariſe in our 
hearts, and inſpire us with due ſubmiſſion and 
obedience to the Author and Preſerver of our 
ves. 
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Tur TEMPERATURE IN THE DIFFERENT 
, CLIMATES OF THE EARTH. | 


Ir * as if the e ol warmth of 
countries muſt depend on their ſituation in reſpe& 
to the ſun, as it caſts its rays in the ſame man- 
ner on all countries which are in the ſame lati- 
tude. But experience tells us, that heat and cold, 
and all the temperature depend on many other 
circumſtances. Seaſons may be very different 
in places under the ſame parellel, and are, on the 
. contrary, often very like under very different 
climates. Therefore, as accidental cauſes may 
make the heat very different in the ſame Ee, 
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and as it is very far from being ſuch as the diſtance 
of the ſun would ſeem to promiſe, it is difficult to 
determine exactly the ſeaſons and temperature of 
each country. The neighbourhood of the ſea ren- 
ders the climate milder. England and the coaſts 
of Norway are ſtrong proofs of it: The ſea may 
be covered with ice near the ſhore, becauſe it mixes 
there with freſh water; but it never happens at 
any conſiderable diſtance from land, both from 
the ſalt of which the ſea is full, and from its being 
in continual motion. Bythe ſea not being frozen 
in winter, the climate of the adjacent countries 
is milder. On the contrary, the higher a place 
is above the ſea, the colder it is. The air is 
not only thinner there, and conſequently contains 
leſs warmth, but the greateſt part of the heat 
produced by the earth's reflecting the rays of the 

ſun, falls on low places and vallies, and does not 
reach heights. Beſides, if there is, as it is 
pretended, a ſubterraneous and central fire, the 
higheſt places are more diſtant from it. Quito is 
almoſt under the line, but the heat is moderate 
from its high ſituation. In general, thoſe ſort of 
countries have ſerene and clear air, and an equal 
temperature. High mountains attra& clouds, 
which occaſion more frequent rains and ſtorms in 
hilly countries than elſewhere; and it has been 
obſerved that it ſcarce ever rains in the plains of 
Arabia, Countries where there are great exten- 
five foreſts are very cold: the ice melts more 
ſlowly there in winter, becaule it is covered with 
the ſhade of the trees. The ice makes the upper 
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goodneſs appears]! In thus: regulating the ſeaſons. 


W 
air cold, and this delays the thaw. Another cir- 
cumftance alſo tempers the heat of warm cli- 


mates: Their days are not long, and the ſun 
does not remain long above the horizon, In 


colder countries the ſummer days are very long; 


which makes them warmer than could be expect 


ed. The ſerenity of the ſky, the clear light of 


the moon, and the long twilights, render long 
nights ſupportable. Under the torrid zone, the 
ſeaſons are not ſo muck diſtinguiſhed by winter 


and ſummer, as by dry and wet weather; for 


when it ought to be ſummer, that is, when the 
ſun is moſt above the horizon, and its rays fall in 
as direct a line as poſſible, then come the rains, 
which fall more or leſs for ſome time. But in 
thoſe countries the moſt pleaſant ſeaſon is that 


in which the ſun is at the loweſt. In the eoun- 


tries beyond the tropic, the wearher is generally 


| more uncertain tharr within the tropic. It is in 


ſpring and ſummer that the winds are higheſt. 
In winter the ground freezes more or leſs deep, 
but ſeldom in our climate more than three feet.. 


In more northern countries, it freezes deeper in 
winter, and only thaws a few feet in ſummer. 
'Stagnant waters, and even rivers are covered 
with ice, firſt near the ſhore, and then over the 


whole ſurface of the water. The different quali- 


ties of the ſoil, as they retain- more or leſs of ac- 


quired heat, contribute alſo-in THe degrees to vary 


770 climate. 
In all theſe plans, what wonderful wiſdom and 
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and climates of the different countries, the Crea- 
tor has made every part of the earth habitable. 
We often form wrong opinions of the torrid and 
the frozen zones; and fooliſhly, imagine that the 
inhabitants of thoſe regions muſt be moſt miſera- 
ble people. Happily for the world, and to the 
great. ſatisfaction of all feeling hearts, it is cer- 
tain, that the people of the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, without even excepting thoſe who live 
under the line or under the pole, enjoy the por- 
tion of happineſs ſuited. to their nature and deſti- 
nation. Each country has its advantages and in- 
conveniences, in ſuch equal proportion, that it 
would be difficult to decide which: of them me 
rits the preference. There is not a corner of 


the world in Which God hay: not 9 his 
goodneſs, 8 
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OCTOBER XVI 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE Earn. 5 


Tur air which ſurrounds the earth is not as 
pure and ſubtle as æther; for it is loaded with all 
the particles or vapours which are continually 
riſing out of the earth, and particularly from the 
water. This is called atmoſphere. Its lower 
region, that is to ſay, what is neareſt to the earth, 
is preſſed upon by the upper air, and from "Sb 
becomes more thick and denſe. This is experi-. 
enced by thoſe. who go to the top of high moun- 
tains, en breathing becomes more painful i in 


%, 
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proportion as they aſcend, But it is impoſlible | 
to aſcertain the exact height of the atmoſphere, 


becauſe we cannot riſe very high in the air. Nei- 
ther can we draw a poſitive inference from the 
duration of twilight, how far this maſs of air 
extends. For, ſuppoſing the morning twilight to 
begin, and evening twilight to end, when the ſun 
is 18 degrees below the horizon; and that the 
latter twilight is produced by the rays which ſtrike 
the earth, and are reflected by the higheſt parts 
of the atmoſphere, there would {till remain many 
_ difficulties to clear up.— The atmoſphere is di- 

vided into three regions. The lotber one reaches: 


as high as where the air receives no warmth from 
the rays which the earth reflects. The middle 


region begins where the preceding one ends, and 


goes as high as the higheſt mountains, or even as 


far as the higheſt clouds, and is the ſpace where 


the hail, rain, and ſnow collect. This region is 


much colder than the lower; for it is only warmed 


by the rays which fall perpendicularly, and in a 
direct line upon it. But the third is probably ſtill 


colder. It reaches from the middle to the ex- 


tremity of the atmoſphere, and we cannot "eu | 


ciſely aſcertain its limits. 


The particles which' riſe out of the earth, and 


form the atmoſphere, are of different natures. 


They are + watery, earthy, metallic, fulphure- 


. ous, &c. Now as ſome abound more than others 
in certain parts of the earth, it occaſions great 
variety in the air, and this difference is very per- 
ceptible even at a little height, A heavy air is 
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more wholeſome than a light one, becauſe it 


promotes the circulation of the blood, and inſen- 
ſible perſpiration. When the air is heavy it is 
generally ſerene ; whereas a light air is always 


attended-with clouds, rains, or ſnow, which makes 


it damp. Vapours increaſe the weight of the 
air; and particularly when the heat ſends them 
up very high, the air is ſtill light notwithſtanding 


the watery vapours with which it is filled. Too 


great a drought dries up the human body, and is 
conſequently very, hurtful, but it is ſeldom the 
caſe except in very ſandy countries. A damp air 
is alſo very unwholeſome, for it relaxes the fibres, 
| ſtops the inſenſible perſpiration, and, if it is 
warm at the ſame time, it is apt to occaſion pu- 
trid diſorders. The heat of the air dilates the 
fluids of the human body, and brings on ſweats, 
which weaken and oppreſs. When, on the other 


hand, the air is too cold, the ſolids contract, and 


the fluids thicken, which cauſes obſtructions and 
inflammations. The beſt air, therefore, is that 


which is rather heavy than light, neither too dry, 


nor too moiſt, and but little, or not at all mixed 


with noxious vapours-It is in the atmoſphere 


that the clouds, the rain, ſnow, dew, thunder, 
and ſeveral ethereal phenomena are formed. It 
is to the atmoſphere alſo that we owe the morning 


and evening twilights, As the rays break and 


bend in this maſs of air, we ſee them before the 
ſun appears, and we enjoy them after it has ſet. 


By this means thoſe who live under the pole 
enjoy ſome ray of the ſun in winter, even when 
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„ OCTOBER UE _ 
it is below the horizon. The atmoſphere is the 
manſion of the winds, which have ſuch influence. 


on the fertility of the earth, and on the health of 


mankind, Cities and provinces would ſoon be 


unpeopled, and changed into melancholy deſarts, 
if the air was conſtantly calm, and if there were 


not ſtorms and tempeſts to purify it, and to diſ- 
perſe to a diſtance thoſe noxious vapours e 


riſe continually into the atmoſphere. 
Let us acknowledge, with gratitude, the wil. 
dom and goodneſs of the Creator, who has regu- 


lated every thing in nature, ſo as to be moſt | 


conducive to the wee of the en * has 
formed. | | 


OCTOBER XVII. 


PROPORTION. BETWEEN BIxrns, AND 


| DEATHS. | 
„ "9 AT God has not left the life WI man to a 


blind chance, but that he watches over us with 


paternal care, appears evidently in the exact pro- 
portion there has ever been at all times, and 


in all countries, among mankind, in refpect to 
their entrance into the world, and their quitting 
it. By means of this balance, the earth is neither 

too empty, nor too full of inhabitants. The 


number of thoſe which are born, is generally 


greater than of thoſe that die;“ for it is calcu- 
tated, that for ten who die annually, there are 
twelve or thirteen born. Thus, the human kind 
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continually multiplies. If it was otherwiſe; if 
the number of deaths exceeded that of the births, 
a country muſt of courſe be unpeopled at the end 
of a few centuries ; particularly as many obſtacles 
may prevent population, ſuch as the plague, 
war, famine, celibacy, and laſtly cities, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe that are moſt populous, for in them 
there dies at leaſt as many as are born. It ap- 
pears from the chriſtening regiſters, that there 
are © more boys than girls born.“ The pro- 
portion is generally from twenty to twenty-one; 
ſo that to a thouſand female children, there are 
a thouſand and fifty males. But the equality be- 
tween the ſexes is reſtored by deaths in the military - 
way, and by many other accidents. There are 
generally more women than men in cities, and 
the contrary. in the country. The number of i 
children in families is alſo regulated with great 
wiſdom. It is computed: that in ſixty-ſix fami- 
lies there are but ten children baptized in a year. 
In a populous country, out of fifty or fifty-four 
perſons, there is but one married every year; 
and each marriage, one with another, produces 
four children; but in cities, we generally reckon 
but twenty-five children from ten marriages. A 
fourth part of every country is compoſed of men 
fit to bear arms. In comparing the bills of mor- 
tality in different countries, it is found that in 
common years, that is to ſay, when there has 
been no epidemic diſorder, there dies one out of 
forty in villages; one out of thirty-two in little 
towns; oneoutoftwenty-eightinmiddling towns; 
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one out of twenty-four in, populous cities; one 
out of thirty-ſix in a whole province. For a 
- thouſand- that live, there annually die twenty- 
eight. Out of a hundred children that die in a 
year, there are always three that come dead into 
the world; and there is ſcarce one out of two 
hundred that dies in the birth. They compute 
but one woman out of an hundred and fifteen dies 
in child-bed; and but one out of four hundred 
that dies in labour pains. The time of the great- 
eſt mortality with children is in the firſt year. 
There generally dies two hundred and. ninety- 
three out of a thouſand, at that age. But be- 
| tween. their firſt and ſecond year there die only 
_ eighty. In their thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth year, the number of deaths never amounts 
to, more than two. This then is the leaſt dange- 
rous period of life. Some learned perſons have 
remarked, that there are more women than men 
who live to ſeventy or ninety; but that there are 
more men than women that go. beyond ninety> 
and live to an hundred years, Three thouſand 
millions of people at leaſt might live at the ſame 
time on this earth; but there is ſcarce. a third of 
the number, or at moſt a thouſand and eighty 
millions; that is to ſay, ſix hundred and fifty 
millions in Aſia, an hundred and fifty millions in 
Africa, an hundred and fifty millions in America, 
and an hundred and thirty millions in Europe. 
Is it poſſible that ſuch an equality of births and 
deaths ſhould be preſerved, and their proportion 
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continue ſo regular and conſtant at all times, and 


in all places, if divine ane bad not * or- 
dained Es 


0 CTOBER : XVIII. 
Tur DrsAsrzxs INCIDENTAL TO > NATURE, 


Ws may obſerve that even this beautiful na- 


ture, which in ſpring charmed every ſenſe, and 
_ afforded ſuch variety of pleaſure, is ſubje& to the 

laws common to all created things. Its beauty 
has now diſappeared, and each day brings new 
revolutions, one more melancholy than another. 
But ſuch is the lot of nature. Tt contains within 
itſelf the ſources of cruel devaſtations. How 


and ice: Whole villages overflowed, fruit-trees 


numents of the deſtructive power of the elements. 
A ſhipwreck appears to be a leſs fatal difafter 
but a whole nation might have been produced 
from the men that the ſea has ſwallowed up. Im- 
menſe ſums (which required ages to collect) are 
loſt in a moment, Whole families are ruined 
by one ſhipwreck, The very fight of the ſtormy 
ſea, the lamentable cries: of the dying people, 
the craſh of the ſhip. when it ſplits, what terror 
muſt it not ſtrike? ——What calamities proceed 


* 
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much miſchief is occaſioned by the over flowing 
of rivers, by heavy rains, the melting of ſnow 


torn up by the roots, crops of corn laid under 
water, flocks deſtroyed. All theſe are ſad mo- 
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alſo from exceſſive heat and long drought? the 
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graſs and the plants wither, the earth. is dried 
up, and we are ſtifled © with the burning ſand. 
The waters gradually corrupt, and become a 


| poiſon to the locks, Heat and putrefaction like- 
wiſe breed ſwarms of inſects. They deſtroy 


every thing, they devour the country; and, if 
they die to-day, another generation appears to- 


morrow. The horrid companion of death (fa- 


mine) comes next, and is followed by the plague. 


One ſingle bad year, a war, an infectious diſor- 


der, may cauſe all theſe evils . What confu- 
fion, what deſtruction the earthquakes occafion, 
which become more and more common! In the 
very bowels of the earth peſtilential vapours boil 


up, and a deſtructive fire ſpreads death on every 


fide. Often on a ſudden, in the middle of the 
night, the earth rumbles and quakes, whole ci- 


ties are overthrown, and thouſands of people are 


- ſwallowed up-—What a formidable ſight is a 
volcano! Nature, which. in other reſpects is ſo 
lovely, here becomes terrible. At this dreadful 
ſcene, we may ſay, How imperfe&t is every 

thing but the Creator himſelf! Many people 


make nature their God, and its beauties make 


them forget the great Being from whence they 
proceed. Let us learn the true ſtate of all earth- 


ly things, and how much ſuperior the love of 
God is to all that can attach us here. To find 


delight in the contemplation of his divine attri- 
butes, and to know our ſovereign good, is the 


way to triumph over all the deſolations of na- 


ture. What is more proper alſo to increaſe our 
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love: and gratitude, than to remember, that he 


turns even theſe calamities into bleſſings? Theſe 


apparent diſorders: of nature prevent evils inſi- 


nitely worſe, which would happen if deſtructive 
matter, ſuch as ſubterraneous fires and vapours 
were to remain heaped up and ' confined in the 
bowels'of the earth. Volcanos and inundations 
preſerve us often from the greateſt calamities. 
Burning heats ſerve to dry the earth, which is in 
other parts overflowed with water. The extra- 
ordinary mortality which ſometimes happens 
amongſt men, is a very wiſe means of preſerving 


the balance, and of preventing too great popu- 


lation. When we are mere ſpectators of the miſ- 
chiefs that happen, and not immediately intereſt- 
ed in them, ought not our gratitude to that great 


Being who has ſpared us, to be attended wit 


ſentiments of compaſſion - and charity towards 
_ our unfortunate fellow-creatures? Let us never 


be inſenſible to the misfortunes of others, nor 


hear with indifference the calamities of people the 


moſt remote from us; as if nothing was to affect 


us but what related perſonally to us. In the im- 


menſe chain of events in the world, there is not a 


ſingle link to which we do not each of us belong 
more or leſs nearly. | 

To deſtroy and to ereate, ſuch is, ad ever 
will be, the work of God to the end of time. -If 
he never deſtroyed, we ſhould have no trials for 


reſignation or patience. - We ſhould not be fo 


ſenſible of the value of religion, which ſtrength- 
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ens and conſoles in the worſt calamities, and 
which raiſes us above all the evils of life, Let this 
be the reſult of all our reflections. 


OCTOBER xXx. 
Tas CIRCULATION or THE Pros; 


Or all the movements in the animal body, 
there is none more important nor more myſteri- 


-ous than the circulation of the blood. There is 


ſomething ſo great in this motion, that it ſtrikes 


the mind, and makes us ſenſibly feel the limits 


of human knowledge, while it inſpires us with 


the profoundeſt admiration for the ſupreme wiſ- 


dom of our dive Creator. The blood circu- 


lates continually in our body. Let us trace the 
principle of this motion. The heart which is 


placed near the middle of the cheſt, between the 
two lungs, is a muſculous inteftine, which forms 
two cavities, ſeparated from each other by a par- 
tition. This machine is in continual motion, 
contracting and dilating by turns. From the left 
ventricle of the heart grows out the trunk of an 
artery, called the aorta, or the great artery. It 


ſoon divides into ſeveral branches, ſome deſcend- 


ing, and others aſcending. Theſe numberleſs 
branches, which become ſmaller and finer in 
proportion as they are farther removed from the 
heart, ſpread, and are diſperſed over every part 
of the body. The right ventricle, by contract- 
ing, puſhes the blood into theſe arteries with ſo 


* 
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much force, that it reaches to the extremeties of 
the very ſmalleſt and fartheſt branches. This 


motion is called the pulſe. . It is the effect of the 


pulſation of the heart, and is quicker or flower, 
according as the heart contracts with more or leſs 


quickneſs. But, what "becomes of the blood 
when it has reached the fartheſt branches of the 


arteries, which are ſpread thrpughout the whole 
body? Nature makes the wiſeſt uſe of it. Cers, 
tain arteries through which the blood flows, ab- 
ſorb the water y parts, others the oily, and others 
ſtill the ſaline particles. In different parts of the 
body, where the arteries. reach, the ſecretion is 


formed of the milk, fat, or any other humour : 


neceſſary for certain purpoſes, or Which as uſe- 


leſs, ought to be expelled from the body. The 


remainder of the blood, after being thus purged, 

flows into the extremities of the arteties in ſuch 
a manner, that, with the help of a microſcope, 
the little red globules may be ſeen very diſtinctly 
rolling one after another. But then, theſe little 
channels enlarge gradually, larger veſſels form, 
and then larger ſtill, called veins, through which 
the blood is conveyed back to the heart, in the 


Tame way as it had been conveyed from. it, 
through the arteries. Theſe veins then bring back 


the blood from all parts of the body, above and 
below, into the heart, where they form a chan- 
nel, through which the blood again diſeharges it- 
ſelf into the right ventricle; from thence it does 
not go at once into the left ventricle, but the 


contraction of the heart forces i it into the 9 
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146 OCTOBER XIX. 
which leads to the lungs, through a number ef 
little branches. Here, t the blood, which has cir- 


culated through the whole body, and is heated 
by the friction, requires, before it begins circu- 
lating again, to be cooled by the freſh air, which 


breathing conveys to the lungs. By means of 
this cooling, it thickens again, whereas it had 
been extremely dilated by heat, during the cir- 
_ culation:: It is afterwards taken up by the pulmo- 
nary veins, which lead it to the left ventricle, 
which, by contracting, forces it again into the- 
aorta, and thus it is diſperſed throughout the 
whole body. In this manner. the blood circu- 
dates, paſſing from the heart to the extremities of 
the body through the arteries, and returning 
back to-the WS. through the veins. Such is the 
admirable mechaniſm of the circulation of blood, 
the moſt known to us, but much of it ſtill re- 
mains obſcure. We find wonders i in it, which 
make us feel that the human mind cannot per- 
fectly explain this maſter- piece of divine wiſdom. 
For example, is it not wonderful that the moti- 
on of the heart ſhould continue without interrup- 
tion for ſeventy, eighty, or an hundred years, 
and that ſo delicate a machine ſhould not fall to 
pieces, or wear out? The blood takes its courſe 
of circulation 24 times in an hour, and conſe- 
quently 576 times in twenty-four hours; and as, 
at each pulſation, the heart forces two ounces of 
blood into the aorta, conſequently, it appears 
that in an hour, there paſſes through the heart 
72.00 ounces, * 18 600 pounds- of 8 8 


R * 
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| Muſt not that alone ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment? 


How many other extraordinary circumſtances 


may there be in this circulation which we are ig- 


norant of? In a word, Man, to whoſe ſway 
« all things here below yield, is a wonderful 
& compolition. - The moſt admirable mecha- 
« niſm and bodily perfection unite in him. Every 
« limb preclaims him lord of the creation. An 
« innumerable multitude of inviſible chanels, 


« formed and meaſured in a manner infinitely 


“ ſurpaſling the art and ſkill of man, convey, 
« diſperſe, and cauſe to flow regularly, and with- 
« out interruption, this precious fluid on which 
< life depends. - In this univerſal motion, in this 


« continual flux and reflux, all is regular and 


well ordered; every thing is in its. place, and 
« in the moſt perfect harmony ; ; nothing is diſ- 
4 cordant; nothing is in the way; nothing in- 
« terrupts, nothing -precipitates its courſe.” 
This admirable circulation, which is obſerved in 
all animals, takes place alſo throughout all na- 
ture. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, run the courſe 
preſcribed to them, in a regular determined mo- 
tion. There is alſo a conſtant circulation in the 
elements; Not only the air is in a perpetual mo- 
tion, but it circulates round the earth continually, 
and the water alſo flows without interruption. 


The rivers fall into the ſea, and from the vaſt 


furface of the ocean riſe vapours, which form 


into clouds, Theſe ſpread again in rains, which 


penetrate into the mountains, fill the ' ſprings 


with en which inſenſibliy increaſe and became 
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rivers; and then return again to ſwell the ocean. 
The ever fruitful earth annually produces plants 
and corn, yet never exhauſts, becauſe the con- 
tinual circulation of nutritive juices repairs its 
loſſes, and reſtores to her what ſhe had given to 
US. EE i 
All theſe revolutions of nature lead us back to 
a firſt Cauſe, who has ſo regulated the world, 
that every Being is continually i in action. They 
circulate, act, and move in an inſenſible laby- 
rinth of changes, till they return to their form- 
er place, and begin _ the courſe preſcribed 
them. 


OCTOBER XX. 


| ProroR'TIONs oF Dürrnk ziir ParTs or 
THE Human Bopr. | 


4 


Go; D has formed the human body according 
to the wiſeſt plan, and has obſerved the moſt 
exact proportions in every part of it. To be 
convinced of this, we need only calculate the 
height and breadth of the human body by a cer- 
tain meaſure agreed upon. The height of our 
body is generally divided into ten equal parts, 
which we call faces according to the terms of 
art; becauſe a man's face was the firſt model for 
thoſe meaſures. The firſt takes in all the face, 
which begins at the root of the hair above the 
forchead, From that point to the top of the 
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keadthere is a thirdof. a face in height; or which 
is the fame thing, a length equal to that of the 


nofe. Thus, from the crown of the head to. the 
bottom of the chin, there is a face and a third of 
a face in length. Between the bottom of the 


chin and the hollow of the collar bones, there are 
two thirds of a face. Thus, the height from the 


collar bones to the crown of the head, makes 


twice the length of the face; which is the fifth 


part of the whole length of the body. From the 
collar bones to the bottom of the breaſts, is rec- 


Eoned another face. Below the breaſts begins 
the fourth face, which ends at the navel; and 
the fifth face makes out, half of' the height of 
man. The length of the thigh to the knee, is 

that of two faces; and the knee itſelf is half a 
face. The leg, from below the knee to the in- 
ſtep, is the length of two faces; which in all 
make up nine and an half; and from the inſtep 
to the ſole of the foot, being half a face, it com- 
pletes the ten faces into which the human height 


is divided. This is meant for the generality of 


men; but in thoſe who are very tall, there is 
about half a face more between the breaſts and 
the middle. It is this degree more of height in 
chat part of the body, which conſtitutes a fine 


ſtature. When the arms are ſtretched out in a 


direct horizontal line, the diſtance between the 
extremeties of the longeſt finger of each hand is 


equal to the height of the body. From the hol- 


low between the collar bones, to the joint which 
unites the Kaen to the am, there is the 
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150 OCTOBER XX. 
length of a face. When the arm hangs down, it 


is computed at four faces. Two from the ſhoul- 


der- joint to the elbow, and two from the elbow 


to the beginning of the little finger, which makes 


out five faces for each arm; in all ten faces, 
which is the length of the whole body. The hand 
is the length of a face. The thumb is the third 


of one, or the length of a noſe, as well as the 


longeſt toe. The length of the bottom of the 
foot is equal to a ſixth part of the height of the 
whole body. There is a meaſure alſo for the 
thickneſs of the body and limbs: That of the 


' finger is generally the thirty-ſixth part of the 


length. The thickneſs of the little finger makes 
the forty-eighth part. The hand is three times 


as thick as the the thumb; and the body ſix times as 
thick as the hand. The height of the human 


body varies conſiderably. The fineſt ſtature is 
from five feet four or five inches, to five feet 
eight or nine inches. Middle ſize is from five 
feet and an inch, to five feet four. Low ſize is 
under five feet. Women are generally two or 
three inches lower than men. Their cheſt is 


higher; ſo that the ſize of the cheſt is thicker in 


women and broader in men, b e to 
the reſt of the body. The women's hips alſo are 
larger; becauſe the hip-bones, and thoſe which 
join them and compoſe what we call the haſon, 


are much larger than in men. Men have more 


brains than any other animal of the ſame ſize; 
they have even more than the horſe or ox. A 
man who weighs an ae pounds has general. 
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I/ four pounds of brains: - Children born at the 
proper time generally weigh eight pounds at 
moſt, and five at leaſt, The greateſt length is 
a foot and eleven inches; and the leaſt is a. foot 
and fix inches. The human body then, whe- 
ther it be taken in the whole, or in its ſeveral 
parts, is formed by exact rules. All is in pro- 
portion, and in the moſt perfect harmony, as 
well as to ſize and form, as in reſpect to the diſ- 
poſitions of the parts. There are none greater or 
ſmaller than the conne ion they have with the 
other limbs, or the general deſign of the whole 
machine require. No form or poſition could be 


_ imagined better adapted; or. more. advantagious 


cap 


to the limbs altogether. It is certain, however, 


that there may be variations and exceptions among 
them, which do not deſtroy the principal deſign 


of the body, ſuch as monſters, and ill- ſhaped 


perſons... But though certain diſproportions in 
the ſize the form and poſition of the parts, may 


be compatible with the chief purpoſe of them, 
they ſtill hurt the grace and beauty of the outward 
appearance. How grateful then ſhould thoſe per- 


ſons be who are well Os and whoſe limbs are 
all well eee 
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„55 NAVIGATION. , 


To: 2 thinking mind navigation is an object 
which may give riſe to moſt important reflections · 
Here our curioſity is excited, and at the ſame 
time ſatisfied in ſeveral ways, ſo as to be a ſource 


of great pleaſure. In general, we only conſider 
the advantages which reſult from navigation, but 


we ought to conſider alſo the mechaniſm and 
motion of ſhips, by which it is performed. Is 
it not, in the firſt place, very aſtoniſhing, that 


fo enormous or heavy a maſs as a ſhip ſhould be 
made to ſwim on water? The weight of a ſhip 
is greater than may be imagined, and requires 


but little attention to comprehend, that its preſ- 
ſure on the water muſt be prodigious. ——A man 
of war with a thouſand men, ſhip's crew, muſt 
have generally three month's proviſion for that 
multitude of people, and is a ſeventy or an 

hundred gun ſhips Now, in ſuppoſing each man 
toweigh but an hundred pounds, and a gun but 
ſix ſtone, though there are ſome that weigh 
forty, and ſuppoſing each man to eat but three 
pounds weight a day, even this moderate calcu- 


lation amounts to a weight of 381200 pounds, 


Still the weight of the ſhip itſelf is not taken in, 
with its rigging, and the quantity of materials 
neceſſary to keep up the ſhip, and to load the 
guns; articles which at leaſt equal the former in 
weight. Yet this enormous maſs of 600,000. 
pounds weight is moved by a very gentle wind. 


Is not this inconceivable? and does it not feem 
contrary to the laws of nature * But it is fo natu- 
ral, that it would be a miracle were it otherwiſe. 
It is the wind which moves this load. The 
ſhip ſwims with all its weight upon the water» 
But how ſuch a heavy body can float, how the 
water, the parts of which do not hold to one a- 
nother, can have force and conſiſtency enough = 
to ſupport ſuch a maſs is the queſtion. This is 


an effect of equilibrium. The ſhip ſinks till the 
volume of water which it removes is equal to 
its own bulk. Suppoſe the ſhip 120 feet long 


that is 2600 feet of water (or ſo much cargo), 


as one takes place of the other. Thus the river 
is no more loaded by the ſhip than it was by the 
water is removes. Navigation was formerly 
much more dangerous and difficult than it is at 
preſent. They did not dare to venture far up- 
on the open ſea, but coaſted along from ſhore 
to ſhore, But ſince the invention of the W N 
they crofs the ſeas more ſecurely. Before this 
valuable diſcovery it was a ſort of a wonder to 
make little fea voyages. In the time of Homer 
it required great preparations and much deli. 
beration before the heroes refolved to 'croſs the 
Ægean ſea, The expedition of Jaſon and the 
Argonauts, that is to ſay, the paſſage over the 
Propontis and Pont Euxine, was eonſidered as 
a wonderful exploit. And what was it in com- 
pariſon of onr navigations? It is the diſcovery of 
the compaſs which has enabled us to make long 
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"ns OCTOBER XXIL 
voyages. The needle turning conſtantly to he 
north, informs the navigator in what region he 
is, and to what coaſt he ſails. In the darkeſt 
nights, in the moſt cloudy days, in the midſt 
of the ocean, this inſtrument ſerves as a guide 

and leads him from one end of the world to ano- 
„ 4ROC N 
Though many W not dogs reflected on abe 
eee of navigation, it is to that we owe, di- 
rectly or indirectly, great part of what is neceſ- 
ſary for our ſubſiſtence. Species and medicaments 
which come from diſtant countries, we could not 
have without an enormous expenſe and difficulty 
if they were not brought in ſhips to our ports. 
The following circulation will prove it. A ſhip's 
burden is reckoned by tons. There are many 
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1 

1 Fi | which carry 600 tons. A ton weights 2000 
( — pounds: Thus, a ſhig with a burden of bootons 
Il { | carries 1200,000 pounds weight. Now, allow- 
| ing 1000 pounds -to.each horſe, it would require 


ll | * 312 carriages for four horſes, at leaſt as many 
1 men, and 1248 horſes, to bring over that weight. 
. But then, how could treaſures from other parts 5 
of the world be obtained? How much would 1 


even the common neceſſaries of life coſt? 4 
mo OC f O SK Boadts....-- : 
BEASTS or BunDan. = b 
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vice, and are ſo uſeful to us, that it would be 
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ungrateful not to examine them nearly. We 
generally content ourſelves with ſubduing them 
for our food, or to ſupply our want of ſtrength, 
vrhilſt through indolence or ignorance we neglect to 
conſider them as connected with the whole crea- 
tion, or to reflect on the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
the Creator, which appear ſo evidentlyin the 
production of theſe uſeful creatures. Of all 
domeſtic animals it is the horſe which does us 
moſt ſervice, and does it the moſt willingly. He 
lets himſelf be employed to cultivate our ground; 
he brings us all our neceſſaries, he ſubmits tame- 
ly to every ſort of labour, for a frugal and mo- 
derate ſubſiſtence. He ſhares with us the plea- 
ſures of hunting, and the dangers of war. It is 
a creature which gives up its being to exiſt only 
by another's will: he even knows how to prevent 
it: and, by the quickneſs and preciſion of his 
motions, expreſſes it, and executes it. Giving 
himſelf up intirely to his maſter he refuſes him 
nothing; makes uſe of all his ſtrength, exhauſts 
himſelf. and even dies in tr ying to do more. 
Nature has given the horſe a propenſity to love 
and fear mankind ; and made it very ſenſible to 
the caraſſes which render its ſervitude pleaſing. 
The horſe. is the. beſt. proportioned. and fineſt 
' ſhaped. of all animals. Every. part. of him is 
elegant and regular. The exact proportions of 
his head give him a light and lively look, which 
is ſtill heightened by the beauty of his cheſt. His 

carriage is noble, his ſtep majeſtic, and every 
limb ſeems to mark e, ſtrength, cour- 
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age, and pride. The ox hes nad the pleaſi ing 
elegance of the horſe: its monſtrous head, its 
legs, too thin and too- ſhort- for the ſize of the 
body, the ſmallneſs of its ears, its ſtupid look and 
heavy. walk, are deformities z. but it compentates 
for theſe by the important. ſervices it does to- 
mankind. It is ſtrong enough to carry heavy 
loads, and iis content wich poor food. Every part 
of this animal i is uſeful. Its blood, its hide, fleſh» 
fat, and horns, may be applied to ſeveral uſes. 
Even its dung we employ; it is excellent manure 
for the ground. A very remarkable eireum- 
ſtance i in this animal is the conſtruction of its or- 
gans of digeſtion: It has four ſtomachs, the 
firſt of which can contain forty or fifty pounds 
of food. The third ſtomach has eighty eight 
folds or ridges, which ſerve to digeſt, whilſt 
ſheep or goats have but thirty fix.-——Fhe aſs, 
however void of beaty in its appearance, and 
however deſpiſed it may be; has, notwithſtanding, 
many excellent qualities, and is very uſeful to us. 


It is not fiery and impetuous like the horſe; but 


quiet, ſimple, and always the ſame. It has no 


pride. It goes ſmoothly on. It carries its load 
without noiſe and murmur. It is temperate, 
both as to the quantity and quality of its food. 
It is contented with thiſtles and the hardeſt and 
worſt herbs. It is patient, vigorous, and inde- 


fatigable; and is of continual and eſſential uſe to 


its walter” 
How is it poſſible that we can daily make uſe 
of theſe animals, without reflecting on the Crea- 


tor who formed and gave them the means of being 


*. 
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ſo uſeful to us? It is a circumſtance worthy the 
attention of a reflecting” mind, that the number 


of beaſts of burden is infinitely greater than that 


of wild beaſts. If the latter multiplied as faſt as 


the former, the world would ſoon be a-defart. 
Can we refle& without gratitude on the goodneſs 
of God, who has given us the command of thoſe 
animals; the ſtrength or ſkill to ſubdue them, 


the right to make uſe of them; to change 
as we 'pleafe their nature; to force them te 
obedience ; and to employ” them as we chuſe. 


This power is a gift from God, by which man 
may every inftant perceive the excellence of his 


being. If God had not impreſſed animals with 


a natural fear of mankind, it would be mpoflible 
to ſubdue them by force. Since, therefore, it is to 


him alone we owe our power over them, we 


mould be unpardonable to abuſe 5 by N e 


hole creatures It. F 
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eee part of the food deftined for us; 


and for many animals, is at this time dopoſited in 
the ground. The farmer has ſowed his winter 
corn, and begins to enjoy reſt from his labours. 
He will ſoon have the ſatisfaction to ſee his fields 


gradually covering with a beautiful verdure, and 
giving the promiſe of a plentiful harveſt. Nature 
at firſt, indeed, works in ſecret, while the ſeed 


is Gs but its * may be e 
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by taking ſome of the grains out of the ground, 
when they are begining to ſhoot. Two days 
after the grain is put into the earth, it is ſwelled. 
by the juices, and begins to ſhoot. Ihe ſhoot 
is always at one of the ends of the grain; and that 
part of it, which is next the outſide of the grain 
is the little root of the future plant. The part 
turned inwards is the ſtalk and head of the plant. 
The corn, when ſowed, generally begins in twen- 
ty four hours to pierce through the coat, and 
unfold itſelf. The root and ſtalk become viſible. 
The root is firſt wrapped up in a bag, which it 
burſts open. Some days after, other roots ſhoot 
out of the ſides. The fifth or ſixth day, a green 
ſtalk ſprings up above the ground. It remains 
ſome time in that ſtate, till the fine ſeaſon comes, 
when the ear of corn breaks out of the coats in 
which it had been incloſed, to protect it m cold 

and uncertain weather. py 

All this naturally leads us to rele on a the na- 
ture of human life. Our preſent exiſtence is bac. 
the ſeed from whence everlaſting life is to ſpring. 
We are here in the ſowing ' ſeaſon, and we ſee 
but little as yet ſprung forth. We cannot here 
behold the fruit in maturity or the, corn in per- 
fection. The harveſt will not bereaped on earth, 
We. live. in hope. The farmer has ſowed his 
field. He leaves his grain to corruption, to the 
rain, the ſtorms, and the heat of the ſun, and 
he ſees not what will be the reſult. This i is pre- 
ciſely our ſituation in regard to ſpiritual ſeed. 
Let us not be vain of What we ſow, neither let 
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us be diſcouraged, if we do not reap the fruits of 


it. Let us not be weary of “ ſowing to the Spi- 


& rit;” aud our good works, however trifling 
in themſelves, will have. e eb 
here og after. ©. : 3 2 
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T HE. PARTICULAR. ProyipENCE OF Goo, 


| It would be a great misfortune for the world 


if there was any foundation, for the opinion of - 
unbelievers, that God's providence is only over 
the world in general, for the preſervation. of the 
whole ſpecies, but not over individuals. Would 


ſuch a Being as the freethinkers ſuppoſe him, 


deſerve the name of God, if he could not, or 


Would not, intereſt himſelf in the parts of which 


the whole, is, compoſed ? For our comfort, we 


are taught both by reaſon and religion, to believe 


in a God whoſe providence extends to every 
individual creature. Let it not be ſaid, that it 
iS beneath him to- attend to individuals. The 


whole univerſe, like the vileſt duſt, is nothing in 


compariſon of the ſupreme Being. What then can 
we call little or contemptible ? Is there not leſs 
difference between one ſingle man and whole na- 
tions, tlian there is between them and theſe im- 


menſe globes which t ſo little in the eyes of 


the common people? The leaſt reflection may 
convince us, that in the ſight of God, to whom a 
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thouſand years are as a day, and the whole univer- 


ſe like a drop of water in the ſea, there is no- 
thing either great or ſmall in itſelf, or — 


however inconſiderable, that is unworthy his at- 

tention. If we take the pooreſt plant, or the 
leaſt inſect that can be diſſected, we ſhall diſco- 
ver in the minuteſt parts of them the ſame wiſdom 
as in the conſtruction of the whole. The ſmal- 
leſt fibre contributes as much to thd perfection 
of the plant, as the animal or plant itſelf con- 


tributes to the perfection of the whole ſpecies, 


or the ſpecies to the perfection of the univerſe. 
But if God has vouchſafed to form theſe crea- 


tures which appear ſo deſpicable, why ſhould it 


be beneath him to preſerve them ? And how 


could the whole be perfect, if the parts were 


not ſo; or how could a whole ſpecies be preſerv- 
ed, if the individuals were not regarded? Rea- 
fon alone may teach us this, but revelation con- 
firms it. We learn from thence, that the hairs 
of our head are numbered. Even our hairs, of 


which we loſe millions in the courſe of our lives, 


without miſſing them, every one of them is num- 
bered. From thence our Saviour draws this con- 
cluſion, that with much more reaſon God inter- 
eſts himſelf in us, and vouchſafes to honour us 
with his notice. Let us then adore his provi- 
dence with the moſt 5 N and fai. 
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Tun Mzasure AnD DivistoN or Tuns. 


Tims; is meaſured and. divided according to 
the motions of the celeſtial bodies, and particu- 
_ larly by thoſe. of the ſun and moon. Thoſe two 
globes have the moſt influence on the ſtate of 
mankind." The courſes of the moon only ſerves 
to meaſure the time on our earth; that of the ſun 
certainly regulates the time in all the planets 
which move round it, Day is the ſpace of time 
in which the ſun makes a revolution. round the 
earth; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, it is the time 
our earth takes in turning round its own axis. 
The part of this time, during which the ſun is 
above the horizon, we call artificial day. This 
is when the lights is determined by ſun- ſet and ſun- 
riſe. The time of darkneſs, or when the ſun is 
below the horizon, we call night. the day and 

night together make the ſolar day. We divide it 
into 24 parts called hours, Each hour is divided 

into 60 equal parts called minutes; each minute 
into 60 ſecondt; and each ſecond into 60 thirds. 
This diviſion of the day into hours, minutes, &c. 
is marked by the motion of the ſhadow on a ſun- 
dial, or by the hand of a clock. A good ſun- 
dial conſtantly marks the hour truly, but clocks 
or watches require to be often regulated. Moſt 
Europeans in common life begin their hours of 
the day at noon, from whence they reckon twelve 


” midnight, and twelve more to noon again. 
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The Italians begin the day at ſun- ſet, and reckon 
twenty four kours from thence to the following 


evening. The turks begin their day at a quarter 


of an hour after ſun- ſet; they reckon from 
thence twelve equal hours, and, when thoſe are 
paſſed, they reckon twelve more to the follow- 
ing evening. The Jews begin the day at ſun- 
ſet; from thence they reckon twelve equal hours to 
ſun-riſe, and as many to ſun- ſet, conſequently, 
their hours of the day are longer or ſhorter than 


thoſe of night, in proportion to to the length of 


the day and night. A week is the ſpace of ſeven 


days. A ſolar month is the time the ſun takes 


in traverſing a ſign of the zodiac: But thoſe 
months do not begin or end exactly as that body 
enters a new ſign. The lunar month is the ſpate 
of time between two new moons, that is to ſay, 


29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. The folar 


year takes in 12 ſolar months, which is the time 
the ſun takes in traverſing the 12 ſigns of the 
zodiac; and there are generally reckoned in that 
time, 365 days, 5 hours, and 40 minutes. Theſe 
are now the years in moſt parts of Europe. The 
lunar year takes in 12 lunar months, or twelve 
courſes of the moon round the earth. It is com- 
poſed of 354 days, 8 hours, and 48 minutes. 
The Jews and Turks make uſe of this reckon- 
ing; but, in order to make it anſwer to the ſolar- 
year, they often add a whole month to it. Our 


eommon years begins 10 or 12 * after t the ys 


r enen e 
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This meaſure or diviſion of time, however 
unimportant it may appear in itſelf, may become 
of much tonſequence, by the application of it to 
the moral life of man. The hours, days, weeks, 
months, and years, of which our earthly life is 
compoſed, were given us, in order that we ſhould 
fulfil the deſire of our exiſtence, by making a 
good uſe of our faculties. But how do we em- 
ploy this precious time | Minutes appear to us 
too trifling to attend to. It is certain, however, 
that he who does not reckon minutes will laviſh 
hours alſo. But, are we even mindful- of more 
conſiderable ſpaces of time? Alas! if, out of all 
the days allotted to us, we were to deduct thoſe 
which are almoſt loſt-to us, in reſpect to our 
immortal faul, what would there be left? From 
this calculation may we not reckon that a man of 
ſeventy has loſt more than fifty years, and that 
one of fifty could ſcarce reckon feven which he 
has employed for his eternal happineſs? ; 
What a melancholy mortifying thought is this | 
| How many millions of days and hours granted us, 
by Divine goodneſs, have been ſhamefully con- 
ſumed in idleneſs and vice, in giving way to cri- 
minal paſſions, and in doing injuries to our fel- 
low creatures ! With what inconceivable rapidity 
does time paſs away! An hour is irrecoverably 
loſt, ere we perceive it; and an hour is a great 
deal to Man, who may eaſily reckon the hours 
of his life.“ Teach us, O Lord, fo to num- 
© ber our ps wap we eee our oo 
& unto wiſdom.” een 
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TR END or SUMMER. 
TRE ſun is now taking leave of the world. 
Every thing is changed with us. the earth» 
which was lately ſo beautiful and fruitful, is now 
becoming gradually barren and poor. We no 
longer behold that fine enamel of the trees in 
bloſſom; the charms of ſpring ; the magnificence 
of ſummer ; thoſe different tints and ſhades of 
verdure in the woods and meads ; the purple 
grapes; nor the golden harveſts which crowned 
dur ficlds. The trees have loſt their clothing; 
the pines, the elms, and eaks bend with the 
force of the northern blaſts. The rays of the ſun 
are too feeble now to warm the atmoſphere or 
earth, The fields which have beftowed ſo much 
upon us, are at laſt exhauſted and promiſe no | 
more this year. Theſe melancholy changes muſt . M + 
neceſſarily diminiſh our pleaſures. When the 
earth has loſt its beautiful verdure, its lively co- 
| Jours, its brilliancy, and in a manner all its glo- 
xy; when the fields preſent nothing but a damp. 
foil and gloomy colours, we loſe the pleaſures 
attending the ſenſe of fight. When the earth is 
ſtripped of its corn, its graſs, and its leaves, no- 
thing is to be ſeen but a rough and rugged ſurface. 
It has no longer that beautiful appearance which, 
the whole together, of corn, greens, and herbs, 
produces over a vaſt country. The birds no lon- 
ger ſing ; nothing now recalls to the mind of man 
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| hat univerſal joy which reigned throughout all 


animated nature. Deprived of the pleaſure 
which the melodious ſongs of the birds afforded, he 
hears nothing now but the murmuring ſtreams 
and whiſtling winds. Conſtantly the fame dull 
ſounds which can only create diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tions. The fields have loſt their perfume; and 
nothiwn is breathed but a ſort of damp ſmell, 
which is never pleaſing. A cold damp air is dif- 
agreeable to the feeling, conſequently nothing re- 


| mains to flatter our ſenſes. But in the midſt of 
theſe melancholy proſpects, let us ſtill obſerve that 


nature faithfully fulfils the eternal law preſcribed 
to her, of being uſeful at all times and ſeaſons-of 
the year. Winterdrawsnigh; the flowers are go. 


ing; and even when the ſunſhines, the earth no lon- 


ger appears with its uſual beauty. Vet the country, | 


ſtripped anddefartas it is, till preſents to a ſeeling | 


mind the image of happineſs. We may recollect 


with gratitude to Heaven, that the fields whieh | 


are now barren, were once covered with corn 
and a plentiful harveſt, It is true, that the or- 
chards and gardens are now ſtripped, but the re- 
membrance of what they beſtowed upon us, may 
make us content to bear the northern blaſts which 


at preſent we feel ſo:ſharp. The leaves are fal. 


len from the fruit- trees; the graſs of the field is 
withered; the dark clouds fill the iky, and fall in 
heavy rains. The unthinking man complains at 


this, but the wiſe man beholds the earth moiſten- 


ed with rain; and beholds it with a ſweet ſatis- 
faction. T The dried leaves and the faded graſs, 


_ 
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are prepared by the autumnal rains to form MI. 
- manure to enrich the ground, This reflection, 
with the pleaſing expectation of Spring, muſt 
naturally excite our gratitude for the tender mer- 
cies of our Creator. Though the earth has loſt 
its beauty and exterior charms, and is expoſed 
to the murmurs of thoſe it has nouriſhed and 
cheered, it has already begun again to labour ſe- 
cretly within its boſom for their future welfare, 
But why is not the moral world equally faithful 
to fulfil its deſtination as the natural world ? The 
acorn always produces an oak; and the vine pro- 
duces grapes ; why then do not the children of a 
great man always reſemble him? The man of 
learning, and the artiſt fo uſeful to ſociety, why © 
are their deſcendents ſo often ſtupid and igno- 
rant? Why do virtuous parents produce wicked 
and bad children? In reflecting on this difference 
we may find ſeveral natural cauſes for it; and 
we may ſee that it muſt happen in the moral, as 
it does ſometimes in the natural world. The beſt 
vine for want of a good temperature, produces 
ſour, bad giapes; and parents reſpectable for 
their virtues have children that deoenerate from 
them. Perhaps our lot in this world has its ſea- 
ſons ; if it be ſo, let us in the dull winter of life | 
have recourſe: to the proviſions laid up in the the 
days of proſperity; and endeavour to make a wh 
good ule of the fruits of our education and expe- tur 
rience. Happy, if at the cloſe of life, we carry 
with us to the ee the merit of Alger op 
_ to fociety, - *' | 
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or THE CREATION. . 


80 5 | 
OD has 3 hinifelf i in this creation as 
<« a Being infinitely wiſe.” There is no crea- 
ture however inſignificant it may appear, that has 
not its uſe; and all of them are formed in the 
manner beſt adapted to the purpoſe of their ex- 
iſtence. "This we know with certainty of thoſe 
we are acquainted with, and we may conclude 
the ſame of the reſt by analogy. - From the ſun, 


down to the loweſt worm, or ſmalleſt plant, we 
ſhall every where find, that, for the purpoſe de- 


ſigned by the Creator, no creature could be form- 


of each creature are evidently adapted to its uſe, 
and ſerve for the functions preſcribed them; and 


wonderful is the whole which reſults from the con- 
nection between all creatures in general! Each 
is in its place; each has its proper office, and 
| none of theſe could fail without cauſing an im- 
a perfection more or leſs in the whole. When, 
therefore, we repreſent to ourſelves the Being 
who formed this innumerable multitude of crea- 


has diſpoſed and arranged every part of them in 
the manner beſt adapted to thoſe purpoſes, ſo 
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ed otherwiſe than it is. The moſt minute parts 


the whole creature would be defecti ve, if any 
one of its parts were hurt or taken away. How 


tures animate and inanimate; who has not only 
deſigned each of them for certain purpoſes, but 
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chat there is nothing ſuperfluons or Santo: ; whe 


has, from the connection between each. indivi- 
dual, formed an admirable whole, in which there 


| reigns the moſt perfect harmony; muſt we not 


be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, -and cry out with 
reſpeaful admiration, © O the depth of the wil⸗ 


c dom and knowledge of God! 


« In the creation God has ſhewn en a 
« Being infinitely good.” He has every where 
given life, motion, and exiſtence. What multi- 
tudes of animated creatures has his beneficent 


hand produced] From the beginning of the world, 


mankind have been endeavouring to find out all 
the ling beings on earth, and yet they daily 


diſeovered new ſpecies of them hitherto unknown. 


Is not life invaluable to every thing that breathes? 
Is it not a bleſſing to the pooreſt worm? What 
pleaſure God has in doing good, appears by the 
number of creatures on whom he has beſtowed 
the bleſſing of exiſtence. But of what uſe would 
their exiſtence be, if they were to be immedi- 


ately deprived of it? The Creator has there- 


fore ordained, that each ſhould live as long as 
was neceſſary for its deſtination. He has appoint- 
ed to each creature the place it ſhould inhabit, 
and each of them finds at its birth all it requires 
for the preſervation of its exiſtence. Many 
animals are born with inſtinct and induſtry ſuffi- 
cient to ſeek their own food; others, like man- 
Kind, are at firſt taken care of and taught by their 
parents. How ine xhauſtibly fruitful has God 
made the earth for the benefit of mankind ! How 
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long already has it afforded ſupport for millions 
of men and animals! And were the world to 
ſubſiſt ever ſo long, there is no doubt it would 


continue to do fo for all the future generations. 


How many enjoyments and pleaſing” ſenſations 
does not the Creator grant with life to all ani- 
mated beings, and particularly to mankind ! oh 


what magnificence has he not adorned and em- 
belliſhed the world which man was to Aba 5 


What ſweets does not ſocial liſe afford him? 
What tender ties, what warm affections, what 
delightful ſentiments has he created for the heart 
to enjoy! Let us never be ungrateful fo ſuch a 
bountiful Creator; and, ſince we are endowed 
with reaſon, and are capable of knowing and 
loving God, let us acknowledge with tranſports of 
joy, that “ the earth is full of his mercies.” . 
& In the creation God has ſhewn himſelf as a 
« Being of infinite power.” This unlimited 


power, which is viſible in all creatures, is parti- 
cularly ſo in the two extremes, in the-greateſt 


and in the moſt minute works of the univerſe, 


What but an almighty hand could form the fi- £ 


mament, that immenſe extent, that prodigious 
ſpace, which contains ſuch a number of celeſtial 


bodies? Who but he could preſerve this im- 


menſe fabric, fix it unſhaken,' and yet keep up 
ſo many. different, though regular movements in 
it? What other could raiſe the ſun to ſuch a 
height, appoint its ſituation ſo as not to deviate 
from it, and maintain it unſupported in that vaſt 


expanſe? Could any but an almighty power give 8 
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motion to the earth, the moon, and ſtars, ſo as 
to run invariably the courſe preſcribed them, to 


finiſh and begin again their revolutions at certain 
appointed periods? If we conſider the divine 
Omnipotence i in the ſmalleſt objects, we ſhall find 
it there as incomprehenſible as in the largeſt. 


We need only caſt our eyes on the duſt under 
our feet. This duſt is inhabited by an innume- 


rable multitude of animals, ſo ſmall that ſeveral 
millions. of them joined together would not be 


equal to a grain of ſand. Vet each of theſe ani- 


mals has its exterior and interior parts; each has 
its ſenſe and feeling, each has its inſtinct, loyes 
life, and endeavours. to preſerve it. | Behold the 


graſs of the field, the hairs of your head, the 


bloſſoms of the trees, and ſtudy their conſtruction, 
their origin, and uſe; we ſhall every where diſ- 


cover wonders. every where acknowledge the 
| infinite power of him who forms celeſtial globes 


with as much eaſe as he creates a worm or r cauſes 


. 


How great and rumerous are 3 works of 


God! They are full of wiſdom, and the earth is 


filled with bleſſings. May theſe reflections excite 
in us the love, reſpect, and confidence, due to the 


wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt e of Beings. 
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Laws or INER TION. 


=> Oetg is nothing but aforceof bien, 


by which all bodies are diſpoſed to remain in the 
ſtate they are in. When a body is at reſt, it re- 
ſiſts the motion given to it; but when once put 
in motion, it perſiſts in it from the ſame cauſe, 
and reſiſts the bodies which would ſtop its mo- 
tion, with as much force as it at firſt reſiſted the 
moving powers. Nothing can be wiſer than this 
law which the Creator has eſtabliſhed. By this 
means the bodies move with perfect regularity; 


and the laws of motion and percuſſion can be ex- 


actly determined by it. If the celeſtial globes 
had not a force of reſiſtance, they could not mov e 
with ſuch order and regularity, but would con- 
ſtantly require a new motive to keep them in mo- 


tion. It is an evident proof that the univerſe was 
formed and planned by infinite wiſdom. Sup- 
preſs but a little part of the immenſe fabric, and 


the whole would be out of order. Of what uſe 


to us would be the conſtruction of plants and ani- 


mals, or the admirable arrangement of the ce- 
leſtial globes, if thoſe bodies were not ſuſcepti- 


ble of motion? How ſimple does this law ap- 


pear, and yet what wonderful effects reſult from 
it! Such are all the works of the Creator. The 


principles are of the utmoſt ſimplicity, but 


the whole edifice is ſo much the more admirable. 

The univerſe is like a magnificent palace; the 

K and ae walls on which the building reſts, 
I 2 
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appear to have neither elegance nor beauty, and 
yet they are ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, that with- 
out them, the leaſt motion of the air would throw 
down the whole edifice. Even theſe foundation= 
walls are not totally void of beauty, though every 
one may not be capable of ſeeing it. One ſhould 
be an architect himſelf, or be well acquainted 
with the rules of art, to be able to conceive the 
pleaſure which the ſymmetry and conſtruction of 
foundations may afford. None but an artiſt can 
know why theſe foundations are of the depth, 
width, and length, which the architect gave them. 
He ſees they would not be right, if they were 
otherwiſe; and, by knowing how perfect the 
work is, he enjoys the ſatisfaction of being able 
to judge of it. This is exactly the caſe in con- 
templating the works of God. Every ſpectator 
is not capable of diſcovering the fundamental 
laws on which moſt of the, phenomena depend, 
or of comprehending the wiſdom of them. This 
knowledge 1s reſerved for the frue philoſopher, 
and it affords him inexpreſſible pleaſure. It ſeems 
as if there was alſo in the mind a certain inertion 
as well as in matter. Bodies which move con- 
ſtantly the ſame way, and towards the ſame point, 
have a certain tendency to it. The human mind 
has the ſame propenſity to acts which are often 
repeated in the ſame manner. This makes it ſo 
difficult to root out certain habits. We might 
make an excellent uſe of this natural reſiſting 
power of the ſoul, by making it ſerve to ſtrength- 
en us in virtue. Nothing is neceſſary for this 
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purpoſe but to repeat frequently the ſame acts, 


till we become as much accuſtomed to good and 


virtuous actions, as we are now to bad ones. It 
is of ſo much the more importance, as without 
virtue we can never enjoy true or ſolid tranquil- 
lity. But from whence proceed the errors into 
which we ſo often fall in this reſpect? Why do 


lead us to deſtruction? Our hearts, ſeduced by 
the pride which is natural to us, and dazzled by 
the deceitful appearance of ſenſual things, make 
us enter the path of virtue with a ſort of repug- 
nance. But let us not be diſcouraged by the vio- 


lence we are obliged to do to our inclinations 


and paſſions. The wicked themſelves are often 
obliged to reſtrain theirs, in order to gain ſome 
temporal advantage, or to avoid ſome misfor- 


tune. And this conſtraint, in not yielding to their 
ſenſual deſires, muſt be very painful to bad men. 


On the contrary, how ſweet the ſatisfaction we 
feel, when our ſouls reſume the command they 
ought always to have over the ſenſes! A fre- 
quent exerciſe of this command would lead us at 
laſt to that happy ſtate, wherein the ſoul is in a 
manner raiſed above the tumult of paſſions, and 
beholds with pity the ſwarm of deſpicable ſlaves 
Us . 


Gnas 
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1 es WanTs oF Manx. | 
The RE is not a creature on earth that has 


ſo many wants as man. We come into the world 
naked, ignorant, and deſtitute. Nature has not 


endowed us with that induſtry, and thoſe inſtincts 
which the beafts have at their birth. Reaſon 
has been beſtowed on us, that we ſhould acquire 


the neceſſary knowledge and talents. In this 


reſpe& the animals may appear enviable. Are 
they not in reality happy to have no occaſion for 


the dreſs, the defence, and conveniences, which 
we cannot diſpenſe with, and not to be obliged 


to invent, or put in uſe, ſuch a multitude of arts 


and trades as theſe ſeveral neceſſaries require? 


They bring with them at their birth, clothes, 
arms, and all they want, or they have thoſe na- 
tural inſtincts, which, by following blindly, pro- 
cure it for them. If they require habitations, 
they know how to dig or build them: if they want 
beds, covering, or change of clothes, they know 


| how to ſpin and weave them, and get rid of their 


old ones; if they have enemies, they are provided 
with arms to defend themſelves; if they are 
ſick or wounded, they know where to find proper 
remedies. And we, who are ſo ſuperior to other 
animals, have more wants and fewer means of 
ſupplying them than they have. It may be aſked, 

why the Creator has, in theſe reſpects, given 
the brute creation the advantage over mankind ? 
and this curioſity is very excuſable, if it is not 


— 
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attended with complaints. The divine wiſdom 
appears in this, as in every thing elſe. By ſub- 
jecting man to more wants, God deſigned to 
exerciſe that reaſon with which we were endow- 
ed, to render us happy, and which ſupplies all 
the reſources of other animals. By not having 
their inſtin& to aſſiſt our many bodily wants, we 
are obliged to make uſe of our reaſon, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of the world and of our- 
ſelves. It is neceſſary to be active, vigilant, and 
laborious, to preſerve us from poverty, pain, and 
vexation, and in order to make our lives pleaſant 
and happy. Reaſon is, at the ſame time, the 
only means to ſubdue our ſtrong paſſions, and to 
prevent us from running into exceſſes of pleaſure, 
which might be fatal to us. A few examples may 
convince us of this. If w¾e could obtain, without 
any trouble, all our food, &c. we ſhould certainly 
become indolent and idle, and we ſhould paſs our 
lives in ſhameful ſloth. The n6bleſt faculties of 
man would weaken and grow dull. The bonds 
of ſociety would be broken, becauſe we ſhould no 
longer depend on one another. Even children 
would be able to do without the affiſtance of their 
parents, and ftill leſs would they want it from 
others. All human kind would fall again into a: 
ftate of barbarity. Wild and ſavage, every one 
would live, like the brutes, for themſelves only. 
There would be no ſubordination; no mutuab 
obligations or good offices. It is then to our 
wants that we owe the opening of our faculties, 
and the Provegatiees of humanity. They AGIs! 
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the mind, create activity and induſtry, and make 
our lives more pleaſant and eaſy than thoſe of 
other animals. Our wants have made us ſoci- 
able, rational, and regular in our manners; they 
have given riſe to a multitude of uſeful arts and 
ſciences. In general, an active and laborious 


life is beneficial and neceſſary to man. If his 


faculties and powers are not exerciſed, he be- 
comes a load to himſelf, he falls gradually into 
a ſtupid ignorance, into. groſs exceſſes, and all 
the vices reſulting from them. Labour, on the 
contrary, ſets all the machine into a pleaſing mo- 
tion, and gives ſo much the more ſatisfaction and 
enjoyment, as it requires the more induſtry, re- 
flection, underſtanding, and knowledge. Natu- 
ral wants, therefore, on all accounts, were ne- 
ceſſary to make us rational, wiſe, ſocial, virtuous, 
and happy. If, after having been fed with our 
mother's milk, we required no aſſiſtance, or in- 


ſtruction, we ſhould only live for ourſelves, 
we ſhould center all in ſelf; learning no lan- 
guage, we ſhould make no uſe of our rea- 


ſon. Stupid, and profoundly ignorant, we ſhould 
neither be acquainted with the arts nor ſciences, 
nor the nobleſt pleaſures of the ſoul: Where- 
as, now, the wants of children, the deſtitute ſtate 
in which they come into the world, oblige the 
parent, through pity and tenderneſs, to take care 
of them, whilſt the children, on their parts, are 


attached to their parents, by a ſenſe of their own 


helpleſs ſtate and danger, and ſubmit to be guided 
by their inſtruction and example, how to make 


a proper uſe of their reaſon, and to reſpect mo- 
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rality. Thus, they may become worthy men, 
good citizens, and lead a virtuous and happy life. 
With ſuch advantages, we may eaſily give up 
thoſe which the animals appear to have over us. 
We require neither furs nor feathers to clothe us, 
no teeth or claws to defend us, neither more cun- 
ning or natural inſtinct to procure us neceſſaries. 
Such gifts of nature would only degrade or re- 
duce us to a mere animal ſtate of perfection. 
Our ſenſes, our reaſon, and our hands, are ſuf- 
ficient to procure us clothes, arms, food, and all 
we require for ſafety or pleaſure, and enable us 
to enjoy all the treaſures -which nature beſtows, 
We find, then, that theſe wants, of which ſo 
many complain, are the;trye foundations of our 
happineſs, and the beſt means which divine wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs could make uſe of, in order to 
direct the faculties of mani to the greateſt advan- 
tage. If we were wiſe enough to employ them 
according to theſe views, we ſhould ſpaxe our- 
ſelves much miſery. There are ſcarce one in an 
hundred, amongſt the unhappy, who can attribute 
his diſtreſſes to fortune; and we ought to confeſs 


that there is much more good than evil in the 


world, 


x0: Cc T 0 B E R XXX. 
On PRESENTIMENT. ; 


Tn E faculty of the ſoul in foreſeeing future 
events appears in ſuch extraordinary ways, that 


15 
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we cannot but be ſtruck with it. The ſenſations 
and repreſentations which produce a preſentiment 
are ſometimes ſo obſcure and wrapped up in the 
mind, that we are not conſcious of them. The 
mind, however, draws very exact conſequences 
from them, and the image of the future preſents 
itſelf clearly enough to convince the mind of it. 
It then forms conjectures and preſages without 
knowing what led it to do fo, and in it aſtoniſh- 
ment takes them for inſpiration. This is what 
we call Preſentiment; when, without being able 
to account for our foreſeeing ſome future event, 
we have an idea more or leſs clear of it. But it 
muſt here be obſerved, that preſentiments are by 
their nature much fainter repreſentations than 
fenſations, therefore they cannot be diſtinguiſned 
well when the ſenſes and a warm imagination put' 
the mind into a violent agitation. But, as ſoon 
as the ſoul is calm, the preſentiments are more 
diſtinct, and this is the reaſon that they happen 
generally in the ſilence of night, in ſleep, or in 
dreams. Man is then ſometimes raiſed above 
himſelf; the veil is drawn from between him and 
futurity, without his knowing how it happens; 
and he ſpeaks of future events, while he is ſcarce 
able to ſee what paſſes before his eyes. | 

A number of facts prove, beyond a dts, 
that the ſoul has ſometimes this faculty of fore- 
ſeeing the future. One muſt be little verſed in 
the knowledge of nature to deny a thing only 
becauſe it appears extraordinary, and that we 
cannot explain it. This ſecret emotion which 
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ſometimes warns us of what is to happen, really 
exiſts in the bottom of our ſouls; and hiſtory is 
full of ſo many examples of this nature, that it is 
impoſſible to deny them all. There are few 
people who have not experienced ſome of them, 
The ſoul is a repreſentative power of the uni- 
verſe, in reſpect to the place it occupies in it. 
It has the faculty of repreſenting the palt as well: 
as the preſent; why may it not, in the ſame 
manner, repreſent the future, and even future 
contingencies? It may uſe the ſame means for 
this purpoſe as it did in reſpect to the paſt. Pro- 
vided it has been informed of paſt events, it can 
perceive them as if preſent; and why ſhould we 
conſider as impoſſible that it ſhould be informed 
alſo of future events? There are in the univerſe 
millions of ſpirits ſuperior to man, which might 
reveal to him ſome part of futurity; or there 
may be in the human mind ſome power hitherto 
unknown, which may enable it to foreſee 1 
events. ? E 

But however obſcure PRE inexplicable the 
cauſes of preſentiment may be, it is enough for 
us to know, that they may contribute directly or 
indirectly to our happineſs. Sometimes they 
warn us of danger, ſometimes they foretel ſome 
pleaſing and happy event. In either caſe: theſe 
warnings may be uſeful to us. We are only to 
take care that this faculty of the ſoul, inſtead of 
being a torment to us, may ſerve to confirm and 
increaſe our tranquillity. 'We muſt particularly 
guard againſt ſuperſtition. We muſt not too 
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much ruſt to -preſentiments, ſo as to depend 
Taſhly upon them, or allow them to make us 
neglect our duties, or forget that it is in God 


alone we RR to 125 our whole truſt * confi 0 


. f 


OCTOBER XXXI. 
* HE HEaAvens DECLARE THE GLoRY oF 


Gop. 


| ] F we wander in the paths of error and vice, it 


is certainly not for want of warning or inſtrue- 
tion; for whoſoever is ſo diſpoſed may find con- 
tinual opportunities for both. There is ſcarce 
any thing in the univerſe that is not calculated to 
inform or correct us. Every thing combines to 
give us a high idea of the God we adore. Every 
thing tells us the reſpect and obedience we owe 
him. All his creatures declare his power, his 
wiſdom, and glory, in a language very intelligible 
to thoſe who attend to it. The heavens in par- 
ticular, and all the heavenly hoſt; the ſun, that 
great principle of fecundity and life, with elo- 
quence proclaim, and loudly celebrate their di- 
vine Creator. Theſe are objects truly worthy 
the obſervation of a rational being; and yet they 
ſeldom occupy our thoughts. Man, in a ſtate of 


nature, could have no other guide in ſearch- 
ing for his God, but what he drew from behold- 
ing the works of nature, and particularly the 
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ſtructure of the heavens; yet from theſe alone, 
all nations formed this natural conſequence, 
that there was a God. When we behold the 
heavens, (ſays Cicero) when we contemplate the 
celeſtial bodies, can we fail of conviction; muſt 
wie not acknowledge that there is a divinity, a 
perfect Being, a ruling intelligence which go- 
verns, a God who is every where, and directs 
all by his power? Any body who can doubt this, 
may as well deny there is a ſun that lights us. 
Time, (ſays he in another place,) time deſtroys 
all falſe opinions, but it confirms thoſe formed 
from nature. For this reaſon (with us as well as 
with other nations) the worſhip of the gods, and 
the holy exerciſes of religion increaſe and grow 
purer every day. This proves the effect which 
the contemplation of the heavenly bodies had at 
all times upon mankind. The royal Pfalmiſt 
therefore might well ſpeak of the heavens as hav- 
ing voice and language, for they forced all nati- 
ons to acknowledge them the work of a ſupreme 
Being. The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” There are two ways of conſidering the 
Heavens and the firmament: the one general 
and ſuperficial; the other more particular, and | 
with attention: The firſt is common to all who 
are endowed with ſight. They need only look up 
and behold the ſtarry (ky, with all its beauty and 
magnificence. The labourer in the field is wit- 
neſs to this admirable ſcene; and every day he 
hears the language of the heavens. Though he 
cannot know the wonderful conſtruction of this 
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firmament which ſo attracts his ſight, nor is able 
to make philoſophical obſervations upon it, yet it 
may lead him to aſk, * What power has formed 
this vaſt, this ſplendid ſky? if it be ſolid, who 
is the architect? What hand ſuſpended all thoſe 
luminous bodies at ſeveral diſtances from it? and 
. Who directs them to move in regular courſes? 
Good ſenſe alone would give riſe to theſe queſ- 
tions; and the ſame good ſenſe would be ſuffici- 
ent to reſolve them. But (if one may dare to 
uſe the expreſſion) the heavens have in latter ages 
been forced to ſpeak a ſtill more intelligible lan- 
guage. There has been extorted from them 
new demonſtrations of the glory of God. I will 
point out only a few of the obſervations which 
modern philoſophers have made on this impor- 
tant ſubject, as evident proofs that the heavens 
are the work of God. In the firſt place, the 
immenſe expanſe aſtoniſhes and confounds the 
imagination, Formerly our idea of it was much 
more confined ; but now that by comparing our 
earth to the ſtars, we have found it to be one of 
the ſmalleſt globes in the univerſe; and that the 
heavens contain millions much greater, judge 
what a ſpace-it requires to admit ſuch- a number 
of bodies (among which: the ſublunary world is 
but as a ſpeck) ſo as to make their revolutions 
without interfering or hitting againſt one anos . 
ther. What idea does even this ficſt obſervation 
give us of God's infinite power | How- can we 
reflect on theſe vaſt regions without admiring 
the Being. who fills them by their nn. and 
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- whoſe power extends to the temotoſi parts of the 
univerſe. Secondly, The innumerable bodies 
this great expanſe contains, ſome of which ſhine 
with their own light, others only by a borrowed 
one. Without deciding any opinion in reſpect 
to the fixed ſtars being ſuns to light other worlds 
or not, it is enough for us to know that God has 
not made any thing in vain; and conſequently all 
theſe bodies, both luminous and opaque, are de- 

ſigned for purpoſes worthy his wiſdom. New 
ones are every day diſcovered, which had before 
eſcaped our limited fight ; andof courſe were not 
created for us only, as it was formerly imagined. 
The works of the Creator are found to be fo 
numerous, and in ſuch variety, that it would be 
the height of human pride to ſuppoſe our earth 
the principal to which all the reſt belong. 

Thirdly, the prodigious, and yet well ordered 
diſtance of the oeleſtial bodies, joined to their 
reciprocal and regular effect upon one another at 
that diſtance, is a third ſource of admiration. If 
the univerſe had been the work of chance; if it 
had not even been formed by the wiſeſt, as well 
as moſt mighty of Beings, there would have been 
confuſion and irregularity in the plan; but he 
who meaſures infinite ſpace with the palm of his 
hand, placed each globe in the only ſituation 
proper for it. The celeſtial bodies never inter- 
rupt each other's courſe, nor prevent the mutual 
effects of any. Ina word, the moſt perfect har- 
mony ſubſiſts between them. If we were only 
to conſider that aſſemblage which we call our 
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184 OCTOBER XXXI. 
vortex, we ſhould there behold all the globes of 
which it is compoſed, beginning and ending 
their courſe at certain fixed and regular periods, 
without ever varying. Thou knoweſt it, Oman! 
God cauſes the ſun to riſe each day. He diſ- 
penſes the ſeaſons. In the expectation of theſe 
viciflitudes thou art never deceived. What but 
a God could preſide over ſo many wonders ? 
Fourthly, in the motion alſo of the earth and 
celeſtial bodies, (conſidered ſimply as mere mo- 
tion) we find demonſtration of the exiſtence and 
unlimited power of the Deity. In fact, as all 
theſe vaſt bodies do move, they muſt neceſſarily 
have been determined to it by ſome Being, By a 
firſt Motive. They are by nature inanimate bo- 
dies; and not having in themſelves the principle 
of action, they muſt have received it from a ſu- 
perior Power. Beſides, theirs are not motions 
directed by chance, they are conſtant, regular, | 
and periodical, another ſign conſequently of a 
divine Hand. Laſtly, Light and heat are two 
things which are abſolutely neceſlary for us, and 
which we enjoyin proportion to our want of 
them. Plunged in eternal darkneſs, this world 
would have been a melancholy priſon. Deprived 
of thoſe rays which give life and fruitfulneſs to all 
the productions of nature, we ſhould have been 
chilled with continual froſt. One ſun alone has 
power to animate and quicken the whole earth. 
In the day it lights us, and then gives place to the 
dark veil of night. During part of the year it 
draws near us in order to produce and ripen the 
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fruits which nouriſh us. During the other part 
it removes from us, to give time to the earth 
to reſt, Were it nearer. to us, it wonld {et us 

on fire; were it farther from us, we ſhould pe- 
riſh with cold. What compaſs is it that has mea- 
ſured ſo exactly? What ſupplies this globe of 
fire, ſo that none of its ſubſtance is n but 


remains entire and unconſumed ? | 
How forcibly does all declare the divige Ale 


mighty power! 
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CxkArukks THAT LIVE IN THE 1 


We ſhould, at firſt, have Po difficulty in in 
believing that there could be live creatures in the 
ſea. It contains ſo many different ſorts of plants, 
herbs, trees, and buſhes, which ſo mix and 
twine together, that it ſeems as if the ways muſt 
be impaſſable, and that there could be nothing 
but diſorder and confuſion in this ſavage place: 
And yet, ſtrange as it may appear at firſt ſight, 
nothing is more true, than that there are living 
creatures in the ſez, all connected with one ano- 
ther. It is not a few individuals only that the 
ſea contains, but ſuch a number of different ſpe- 
cies that we are far from knowing them all, much 
leſs can we ſay how many individuals belong to 
each ſpecies. In the midſt of this innumerable 
multitude of animated veins, there i is no confu- 
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| fion; they are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed ; and there 
reigns the ſame order in the ſea as elſewhere. 
All thoſe creatures may be ranked in certain 
claſſes ; they have their particular and diſtin& 
nature, food, way of life, character, and inſtincts. 
There is in the ſea, as upon land, gradations, 
ſhades, and inſenſible ſteps from one ſpecies to 
another. The one begins where the other ends. 
The ſtone which is the higheſt among the mi- 
nerals, is half of ita plant ; the plant; which ter- 
minates the vegetable kingdom, belongs partly to 
the animal; and the brute, which forms the link 
between man and beaſt, has ſome conformity 
with man. So likewiſe, in the ſea, nature goes 
gradually from ſmall to great; each ſpecies' riſes 
inſenſibly to perfection; and the whole are con- 
nected by one immenſe chain, in which no link 
is wanting. What a prodigious multitude of in- 
habitants does the ſea contain ! What variety 
amongſt them, in their forms, their inſtinct, and 
deſtination ! Some are ſo ſmall, they are ſcarce 
viſible ; others are ſo large, that one is fright- 
ened at the fight of ſuch enormous maſles. There 
are ſome totally without any ornament, and ſo 
like the ſea in colour, that they can ſcarce be 
diſtinguiſhed from it; nature has adorned others 
with the moſt lively and beautiful colours. Some 
ſpecies of them multiply very little, as they would 
otherwiſedeſtroy and devour all the others; ſome, 
on the contrary, are wonderfully prolific, in order 
to ſerve as 0 ors men and inan. 1 
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ce O Lord! how manifold are thy works J. In 
66: "wiſdom | nee 8 made them all.” WNT 
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Tre W1rsDom OF Go IN THE Coxxge- 


"TION BETWEEN ALL THE DIFFERENT 
Pars OF Narunx. 5 5 
2 all the members of the human body toge= 

ther form one whole, which is conſtructed and 
planned with infinite wiſdom ; ſo alfo the differ- 
ent ſpecies of natural productions are ſo many 
members of which the ſupreme Wiſdom has 
compoſed one perfect whole. It requires but 
little attention to be convinced, that every thing 
in nature is linked together. It is evident that 
the ſeveral ſorts of mineral earths, nouriſh and 
preſerve the vegetables, without which the ani- 
mals could not ſubſiſt. Fire, water, and air, are 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for the preſervation of 
this terreſtrial world. This forms an indifloluble 
bond between all the Beings of which our globe 
is compoſed; and it has been demonſtrated by 
naturaliſts, that this globe itſelf has neceſſary 
connections with the ſun, the planets, and all the 
creation. But what leſs than boundleſs wiſdom 
could combine together ſuch infinite multitudes 
of different ſubſtances, and form them into one? 
What but that could link together ſo many mil- 
lions of different creatures, in ſuch a manner 
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188 NOVEMBER II. 
that they! ſhould ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of each 


other. That we may not be loſt in this immenſe 


ocean, the creation, let us only dwell on the ſub- 
ject of our globe, which makes ſo ſmall a part 


of it. From the wiſdom we ſhall diſcover in this, 


we may form a judgment of the whole univerſe. 
Let us at preſent only reflect on what we have 
before our eyes, and examine the animal king- 


dom in reſpect to its connection with the reſt of 
nature; and if we conſider the wants common to 


all animals, we cannot avoid being ſtruck with 


the admirable harmony there is viſible in it. 


Warmth, air, water, light, all theſe things are 
abſolutely indiſpenſable for the preſervation of 
All creatures. But there muſt bea juſt propor- 


tion of them. The too much or too little would 


be equally hurtful, and would -turn nature into 
Chaos. A degree more in the univerſal heat 
would deſtroy every living creature: For if our 
earth, taken in the whole, ſhould receive more 

of the ſun's heat, the ſummer, in every climate 
muſt conſequently be hotter than it is at preſent. 
Experience tells us, that in all countries the heats 
are ſometimes ſo great, that if they were to in- 
creaſe, or to laſt longer, men and animals would 
die, and the plants would wither and /periſh, 
On the other hand, if we had leſs heat, it would 
be as bad, ſince even as it is, the cold is ſome- 
times ſo ſevere, that animals are in danger of 
being frozen, and do often die f cold. The 


earth then receives the preciſe degree of the ſun's 


heat which is proper for all creatures, and any 
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other would be fatal. There is the ſame juſt 
proportion in the air. The riſing of the vapours 
depends chiefly on the weight of the air, and the 
rain on its lightneſs. Now, if the air was not 
to condenſe and to rarify by turns, aud become 
ſometimes heavier and ſometimes lighter, we- 
ſhould not have the variety of temperature ſo. 
neceſſary for the vegetation of plants, and conſe- 
quently for the ſupport of animals. If the air 
'was in general heavier than it is, it would be 
more loaded with-vapours, clouds and fogs, and 
from thence it would be wet, unwholeſome, and 
hurtful to plants and animals. If, on the contra- 
ry, it was lighter, the vapours could not riſe, nor 
collect into clouds. It is the ſame in every thing. 
Nature always obſerves a proper medium; and 
as all the elements are regulated in the manner 


beſt adapted for the preſervation of animals, fo 
are they in perfect harmony with all other natural 


things. The air not only produces thoſe variations 


of temperature which are ſo eſſential, but is alſo 


the origin of ſound. It has been appropriated-to 
our ear; and here again, appears an admirable 
wiſdom. For if the air was more or leſs elaſtic, 
if it was more or leſs thick, the ear would ſuffer 
by it greatly. The ſoft and pleaſing voice of 


man would reſemble .claps of thunder, or the 
The air contributes. alſo to 
it penetrates into 


hiſſing of ſerpents. 
the circulation of the blood; 
the very ſmalleſt veins. If it was thicker, its 
force would break every thing; if it was thin- 
ner, it would act too feebly. There are a thou- 
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ſand other connections that different Beings have 
with the air, and yet it has all the properties 
which each requires. Now, if we conſider that 


many millions of ſpecies of plants and animals 
have all of them occaſion for air, heat, and light; 
that each ſpecies differs from the others, and has 
its peculiar conſtitution, that is weaker or ſtronger 


than others; and yet that the elements agree 


equally with all, and ſupply their different wants; 


ſhall we not acknowledge, that a boundleſs wiſ- 


dom, to which nothing is difficult, muſt have 


formed this admirable connection and harmony 
between ſo many different Beings? In a word, 

every thing in nature is formed by exact rules, 
and deſigned for certain purpoſes, Not only the 
trees which riſe ſo majeſtically, the plants ſo va- 


ried, the fertile meadow, the horſe ſo uſeful to 


us, the flocks which feed us, the mines which ſup- 


ply us with ornaments and riches, the ſea which 


furniſhes our tables with exquiſite fiſh, and con- 
veys us from one region to another, the ſtars 
which ſhed their influence on our globe; not 


only theſe brilliant parts of the creation, but even 
the very moſs, the little ſhell-fiſn and inſects, x 


contribute to the perfection of the whole. £ 
Almighty Being! Creator and Preſerver of all 


| things ! can we contemplate theſe objects without 
thinking of | thee, and admiring thy wiſdom? 


Without thee, all would be darkneſs, confuſion, 
and diſorder. There would be neither connec- 


_ harmony, nor Pleaſure, upon earth, | Fate 
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Pi ERHAPS we are not as ſenſible as we ought 


to be of the comfort of a bed in ſummer, but now 
that the cold increaſes every day, we begin to 

know the value of this bleſſing. If we were de- 
prived of it in theſe cold nights, the perſpiration 
would be ſtopped, our healths would ſuffer, and 
our ſleep would neither be ſo ſweet or refreſhing. 
In this reſpe&, bed is a conſiderable benefit to 
us. But, from whence comes the warmth we 
find in it? We ſhould be miſtaken, if we ſup- 


poſed it to be the bed which warms : So far from 


communicating heat to us, it'is from us that it 
receives it. It only prevents the heat which eva- 
porates from our body, from being waſted in the 
air. It confines and concenters it. We ſhould 
feel this bleſſing more ſenſibly, if we conſidered 
how many creatures muſt concur to procure it 


for us. How many animals furniſh us with hair 


and feathers for the purpoſe ? Suppoſing a com- 
mon bed to contain 36 pounds of feathers, and 
that a gooſe ſhould have but half a pound on its 
body, the ſpoils of 72 geeſe would be neceſſary 
for one ſingle bed. And then, how many hands 
and materials does it not require ? It is by theſe 
ſort of calculations that we learn to know the va- 
lue of God's bleflings. We are apt, in general, 


\ 


to reflect very ſuperficially on the gifts he be- 


ſtows upon us; but if we examined into them 
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more minutely, we ſhould ſee them in a very 
different light. Let us reflect, then, on the ſe- 
veral parts of which a bed is compoſed, and we 
ſhall be aſtoniſhed to find, that it requires the 
work of ten perſons, at leaſt; that it coſts the 


lives of as many animals; that the fields muſt 


furniſh flax for the ſheets and blankets; the 
| foreſts ſupply the wood, &c. We may make the 
ſame refle&ions on the moſt common daily bleſ- 


ſings. Our linen, clothes, bread, and drink, in 


a word, all the neceſſaries of life, none can be 


obtained, but by the concurrence and labour of 


many perſons. Can we then lie down. in bed, 
without grateful ſentiments ? What ſweet repoſe, 
what relief, after the fatigues of the day, do we 
find in bed! In theſe cold nights, there is no 
warmth, not even with great fires, equal to that 
of bed. Warm rooms heat the head more than 
the feet, whereas the. warmth of a bed is more 
equal and temperate”: It gives us at little expence 
warmth and reſt. Let us then be thankful when- 
ever we lie down to ſleep, and remember how 
valuable a blefling it is. We ought to be the 
more ſo, as there are but too many of our fel- 
low creatures who have no beds to lie on. How 
much are they to be pitied ! How many are there 
expoſed, in open air, to the inlcemency of the 
weather, travelling by ſea or land! How many 
in priſon, or in poor huts, ſighing for beds! It 
is probable, that an hundredth part of the inhabi- 
tants of every town are in ſome one of theſe ſi- 


tuations, How happy are we in compariſon ! 
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up for us all night! the ſoldier on duty, the ſailor 
at ſea, &c. But there are ſtil more, though 


they have beds, cannot fleep. Within a very 


ſmall circle, there are but too many fick, who 


are prevented from fleep by pain; others kept 


awake by affliction; finners by remorſe of con- 
ſcience ; and unhappy people, whoſe ſecret trou- 
bles, poverty, and anxieties for the morrow, do 
not permit them to taſte repoſe. What is then 
our duty in reſpe& to them? If it is not in our 


power to relieve them otherwiſe, let us at leaſt 
beſtow our pity and our prayers upon them. Let 


us afterwards reflect on our own bed of ſickneſs, 


and death. We ſhall ſleep in the grave; let us, 


in the days of our health and proſperity, think of 


this laſt bed, which the- earth will give us, and let 
us think of it with conſolation and hope, 


— 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SUMMER WHICH HAS 


JUST PASSED, 


be E fine days are gone; and except FI 


pleaſing remembrance of having enjoyed them, 


there remains nothing now but emblems of frail- 


ty. How the whole face of nature is changed 
The rays of the ſun fall faintly through dark 
clouds upon gardens ſtripped of flowers; on fields 


where there are ſcarce any traces of harveſt; and 


on hills where no verdure is > ſeen, The air no 


How many of our fellow- creatures who are 
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longer reſounds with the melody of birds; the 
dull ſilence which reigns is only interrupted by 
the croaking of ravens, and the' ſcreams of the 
birds of paſſage taking leave of us to ſeek more 
temperate climates. The neighbouring hills are 


become deſart; they are no longer covered with 
flocks of ſheep, nor enlivened by their bleating. 


Our garden-beds and graſs-plots are laid waſte. 
How gloomy and - melancholy the appearance of 
the whole country, once ſo chearful! Inſtead of 
the beautiful verdure, which wawits chief orna- 


ment, it now offers nothing to the ſight but a 
dead yellowiſh hue. The clouds are full of chil- 
ling rain; and thick clouds veil from us the ſere- 
nity of morning. Such are the proſpects which 
nature now preſents. Who can behold them 


Without reflecting on the inſtability of all earthly 
things ! . The fine days are in a manner flown; 


and while we were preparing to enjoy them, they 
diſappeared, and are gone. But have we a right 
to murmur at the diſpenſations of God? No, 


certainly, we ſhould rather recollect the ſummer- 


days, with the innocent pleaſures they afforded, 
and bleſs the Ruler of the world for them. What 


ſweet ſenſations they create! With what pure 


joy the ſoul is filled, in contemplating the beau- 
ties of nature, when the mountains and vallies 


grow green before our eyes, and when the lark, 


; ſoaring 1 in the bright clouds, and the nightipgale 


in the ſhady grove, both warble their ſweet ſong ; 
when the flowers perfume the air around us; 
when the morning- dawn ſheds univerſal gladneſs; 
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gr when the ſetting ſun tinges our woods and hills 
with the fineſt glow, what happineſs does the en- 
joyment of nature in full beauty afford us! what 
rich gifts do the gardens, fields, and orchards, 
beſtow upon us, excluſive of the pleaſures they 
offer to the ſenſes and the imagination! can we 

reflect on the months that are paſſed, without a 
ſweet emotion, and without bleſſing the Parent 


. of nature, who has crowned the year with his 


mercies? We are now living upon the productions 
of ſummer and autumn: We have obſerved how 
active nature has been during theſe fine ſeaſons, 
in fulfilling the Creator's beneficent views in fa- 
vour of man. How many plants and flowers 
have ſprang up in ſpring! How much corn and 
fruit has the ſummer ripened, and how plentiful 
has the autumn harveſt been! The earth has now 
fulfilled its deſign for this year, and is going to 
reſt for a time. Thus, nature is continually ac- 
tive during many months; and even its preſent 
repoſe is not uſeleſs; it is ſilently preparing a 
new creation. Let us aſk ourſelves if we have 
been equally active; have we ſo employed our 
time as to be able to ſhew the fruits of it? The 
farmer now counts his ſheaves; ought we not to 
count our virtues and good works? Have the 
pleaſures of the ſummer made us better or more 
grateful? Have we raiſed our hearts towards 


God in the contemplation of nature? What 


have our employments been in the long ſummer- 
days? Have we done good to our fellow-crea- 
tures? ? In beholding the ſun, the flowers, and ſo 
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196 NOVEMBER V. 
many delightful objects, have we experienced the 
ſentiments which this magnificent ſcene ought 
naturally to inſpire? Are we conſcious that this 
ſummer, like many others, We: not been thrown 
away upon us? be 
Let us be grateful that we nil exiſt upon nears: 
but let us reflect alſo that this maybe our laſt ſum- 
mer; and, knowing that we ſhall be accountable 
for all thoſe that we paſs, let us from henceforth 
try to redeem the time that we have loſt, | 
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NOV EMBER V. 
Tus INCONVENIENCE OF NIGHT. 


Ar this ſeaſon, every night grows longer, and 
it cannot be denied that this is in ſome reſpects 


i diſagreable. For, though part of the night is 


deſigned to refreſh and ſtrengthen us by ſleep, 
this very refreſhment which we require, points 


to us the weakneſs and decay of our nature. This 


is the reaſon that at night all labour is inter- 
rupted, not only by the want of light, but 


alſo from the neceſſity of repoſe, and from the 


animal ftrength and ſpirits being exhauſted. It 
is therefore natural, that the hours of night 


ſhould appear long and tedious, when we are 


reit.. ſs and cannot ſleep. With what impatience 
Coe the ſick man count the hours, and wiſh 
ſor ſun-riſe. Another inconvenience of night is, 
ta we are expoſed to loſe our way, or meet 


dit. fters. When the ſhades of night are ſpread ' 
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Sver the heavens, we no longer ſee. where we 


walk; we are every moment ſtopped, . and 


making falſe ſteps. How many travellers loſe 
their way, and get into bad roads, amongſt briars 
and brambles, into marſhes and bogs, and. fall 
down precipices and are killed? We are alſo ex- 
poſed to be attacked in the night, either at home, 
or abroad, by wicked people; for darkneſs is fa- 
vourable to all forts of crimes. Another incon- 


venience is, that the nights are cold; for, when 


the ſun 1s ſet, and its rays are gone down, half 
the globe is deprived of their enlivening warmth, 
as well as their light; and this renders the long 
winter nights very diſagreeable. Let us alſo add 
that night continually reminds us of death. There 
is neither conſtant day nor night upon earth; and, 


though the time of darkneſs in winter is long, and 


that, even in ſummer, the days are regularly di- 
vided by darkneſs, it is however certain, that God 


has beſtowed more light than darkneſs upon the 


earth, by means of twilight, and * the light of 
the ſun and moon. 

Let us bleſs God for the light of tha. moon 
and ſtars, for the rays of the ſun, and the ſplen- 
dour of noon- day. But, above all, bleſſed be his 
name for the light which his goſpel has ſpread 
in the midſt of error, ignorance, and miſery. 
Let us remember, in our darkeſt nights, in our 


hours of ſorrow and adverſity, that we are ad- 


vancing towards the regions of light and j joy. If 


ſleep ſometimes forſakes us in the midſt of dark- 
neſs; if ſickneſs or care forces us to reckon the 
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melancholy hours; let-us comfort ourſelves with 
the reflection, that we are not hopeleſsly buried 
in eternal night, but that we are drawing nigh to 
that bleſſed habitation,” where there will be no 


change from light to darkneſs, neither fickneſs, 
ne nor care. 


- NOVEMBER VI. 
REFLECTIONS ON Woops AND FORESTS. h 
TE woods form the fineſt picture which the 
ſurface of the earth preſents to us. It is true, 
that at firſt ſight, it is a wild ſort of beauty. 


One only ſees a heap of trees, and a dull ſolitude, 
But to a well-informed mind, who thinks every. 


thing beautiful that is good and uſeful, there will 


appear a thouſand objects in them worthy atten - 
tion. They are the more intereſting at this ſea- 
ſon, as the fields and country are no longer ſo 
pleaſant as in ſummer. Nothing invites us more 
to reflect on the grandeur and beauty of nature 
than a ſolitary wood. The pleaſing ſhade and 
fill filence we enjoy, lead us to collect our 
thoughts, and awakens tne imagination. 'The 
number and variety of the trees are the fir ſt ob- 
jets which attract our eyes, They are leſs 


diſtinguiſhed by their difference of height than by 


their different ſtems, forms, and leaves the 


reſinous pine does not excel in the beauty of its 


leaves ; | ey are NAITOW aud pointed, byt they 
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laſt a long time, like the fir, and they preſerve; 


their verdure in winter. The foliage of the lin- 
den tree, the aſh, and the beech, is much more- 
beautiful and varied: their green is admirable; . 
it relieves and charmꝭ the ſight. The broad in- 
dented leaves of ſome of theſe trees form a fine 
contraſt with the narrow fibrous leaves of others. 
We have but an imperfe&t knowledge of their 
manner of multiplying, and the uſe of their fruit. 
How numberleſs the ways in which wood is uſe- 
ful? The flow growing oak, the leaves of which 
are later than any other tree, affords the hardeſt 


and ſtrongeſt wood; which art has taught the 


carpenter, joiner, and carver, to work into a 


variety of uſeful forms, ſo durable as to ſeem to 


defy time. Lighter wood ſerves for other. 
purpoſes; and, as it is in more plenty, and 
grows quicker, it is alſo of more general uſe. 
It is to the foreſt- trees we owe our houſes, ſhips, 
and fuel, with many conveniencies for furniture. 
It is our chief and moſt natural fuel, to dreſs our 
food and keep us warm, as well as for other ne- 
ceſſaries of life. The induſtry of man has taught 
him to poliſh, ſhape, turn, carve, and form 
wood into a multitude of things equally elegant 
and ſolid. Divine wiſdom has diſperſed woods 
and foreſts in more or leſs abundance all over 
the earth. In ſome countries they are at great 
diſtances; in others they take up ſeveral leagues, - 
and raiſe their majeſtic heads to the clouds. The 
ſcarcity of wdod in certain countries is compen- 
lated. by its abundance in others. Neither the 
25 | 
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conſtant uſe made of it laviſhly by 1 


nor the ravages of accidental fires, nor ſevere 
winters, have yet exhauſted theſe rich gifts of 
nature; for even a few ſcattered trees, and hum- 
ble copſe, produce a foreſt in the ſhort ſpace of 
twenty years. Is not the power and goodneſs 
of God viſible in all this? How ſuperior is his 
wiſdom! If we had aſſiſted at the creation, 'poſ- 


ſibly we ſhould have made many objections to 


woods and foreſts; we might have preferred or- 
chards and fertile fields. But the infinitely wiſe 
Being foreſaw the ſeveral wants of his creatures. 
in their different ſituations. It is preciſely in 


* countries where the cold is moſt ſevere, and 


waere there is moſt occaſion for ſhipping, that 
there is moſt wood. From the unequal diſtribu- 
tion there reſults a conſiderable branch of com- 


merce and intercourſe amongſt men. God in- 


tended theſe advantages to man when he cre- 
ated foreſts. He vouchſafed to think of us before 
we could feel our wants, or were able to expreſs 


them. He anticipated all of them. It is not 


left to the care of man to plant or keep up fo- 
reſts. Moſt other things are obtained only by 
labour. The ground muſt be ploughed and ſeeds 
muſt be ſown. It coſts the farmer much trouble 
and labour. But God has reſerved to himſelf 
the trees of the foreſts. It is he who plants and 
preſerves them. They grow and multiply inde. 
pendent of our care. They repair their loſſes 
continually by new ſhoots, and there is always 


enough to ſupply our wants. To be convinced 
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of this, we need only caſt our eye on the ſeed of 
the linden-tree, the maple, and elm. From theſe 
little ſeeds ſpring up thoſe vaſt bodies which raiſe 
their heads to the very clouds. It is thou Al- 
mighty! that fixeſt and maintaineſt them during 

ages againſt the force of winds and tempeſts. It 
is thou that ſendeſt dew andrain ſufficient to make 

them annually renew their verdure, and in ſome 

meaſure to keep up a kind of immortality amongſt 
them. The earth forms not. the foreſts which it 
bears, nor does it, properly ſpeaking, nouriſh 
them. The- verdure, the bloſſoms, and ſeeds 
with which the trees are every year covered, the 
ſap which is continually waſting, are loſſes which 
would in time exhauſt the earth if it furniſhed 
matter for it; as of itſelf itis a heavy, dry, barren 
maſs, that draws elſewhere. the juices and nou- 
riſhment with which the plants are ſupplied. The 
principles, then, of their growth do not proceed. 
from the earth. The air, without our aid, fur- 
niſhes abundance of falt, ok fire, and every ſub- 
ſtance the trees require. 

O man! thou art overloaded 5 bleflings. 
Lift up, thine eyes towards the great Being who 
takes pleaſure in doing good unto thee. The 
foreſts are heralds of his bounty, and thou muſt 
be guilty of the greateſt ingratitude, if thou art 
inſenſible to this bleſſing of which 9 moment 
may remind 85 | 
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NOVEMBER VII. 
TRE SENSE or FEELING. 


IT may be faid with truth, that the touch is. 
the univerſal ſenſe of animals. It is the founda- 

tion of all other ſenſations; for there can be nei- 
ther ſight, hearing, ſmell, nor taſte, without 
contact. But as the touch operates differently in 
che ſight from what it does in the hearing; and. 
in the hearing different from the other organs of 
ſenſation, we may in this reſpe& diſtinguiſh the 
ſenſe of feeling from that univerſal ſenſation 
above-mentioned. They are both produced by 
the interpoſition of nerves. The anatomiſts reckon. 
ten pair of principal nerves. They are a kind of 
firings or threads which originate from the brain, 
and ſpread through every part of the body to the 
very extremities. Wherever there are nerves 
there are ſenſations. and wherever the ſeat is of 
any ſenſe, there alſo are theſe nerves which are 
the general organs of feeling. There are optic 
_ nerves, auditory nerves, olfactory nerves, and 
' nerves for the touch, which, with the ſenſe of 
feeling, are ſpread throughout the whole body; 
they proceed out of the ſpinal marrow, paſs 
through the ſide orifices of the back bone, 
and thus diſperſe through all theſe parts. Theſe 
are alſo in the parts which ſerve as organs to all 
the ſenſes; becauſe, independent of their own: 
particular ſenſation, they muſt alſo be ſuſceptible 
| of feeling. This is the reaſ n that the eyes, ears, 
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noſe, and mouth, receive impreſſions which de- 


pend entirely on the touch, and are not pro- 
duced by their on particular nerves. That the 
feeling i is occaſioned by the interpoſition of nerves 
is certain, for each member feels more ſtrongly 
in proportion to the number of its nerves; z and 
the feeling ceaſes where there are no nerves, or 
when the nerves have been cut out. Inciſions 
may be made in the fat, one may cut off bones, 


cut the hair and nails without giving pain. The 
bone is ſurrounded with a nervous membrane; 


and the nails are faſtened in a place interwoven. 
with nerves; and it is only when ſome of theſe 
are hurt that pain is felt. Therefore, properly 


ſpeaking, we ſhould not ſay we have the-tooth- 


ache, for the tooth, being a bone, can have no 
ſenſibility; but the nerve occaſions pain when it. 
is irritated. 


Let us here . the h a goodneſs. 


of. God. —JIn diſperſing the ſenſe of feeling 
throughout the whole body, he evidentlyordained 


it for our good. The other ſenſes are placed. 


in the parts beſt adapted for the uſe of them, 
and for their preſervation. Now as it was ne- 


ceſſary for the ſecurity and welfare of the body 


that each of its parts ſhould be warned of what- 


ever might be uſeful or. hurtful,, agreeable or | 
diſagreeable to it, the ſenſe of feeling was ſpread 


over the whole body for that purpoſe. It is ano 

ther effect of divine Wiſdom, that many ſpecies. 

of animals have a quicker ſenſe of feeling than 

ours; for it is neceſſary to their kind of life, and; 
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compenſates them for the want of ſome other 
ſenſes. How exquiſite muſt the ſenſe of feeling 
be in a ſpider, when in the midſt of the web it 

ſo curiouſly ſpins itſelf up in, it perceives the 
fmalleſt motion which the approach of other in- 
fects may occaſion? But without dwelling :on the 
feeling of animals, it will ſufficiently excite our 
_ admiration to reflect upon this ſenſe in mankind. 
How- can the nerves, which appear to- us to 
be only ſuſceptible of more or leſs thickneſe, 
more or leſs tenſion or vibration, how can 
they tranſmit ſo many different ſorts of ideas 
and ſenſations to the ſoul. Can there be ſuch 
a correſpondence between the body and ſoul, 
that nerves of a certain conſtruction ſhould 
produce certain ſenſations? Has each organ 
of ſenſe, nerves ſo ordered and diſpoſed, ſo ana- 
logaus to the corpuſcles, to the little particles 
of matter which iſſue from bodies, that the im- 
preſſions they receive from thence ſhould always 
be followed by certain fixed feelings? It ſeems, 

at leaſt, as if there was probability in this con- 
jecture, from the pyramidical form of the papil- 
lary nerves. But our knowledge is too limited 
to decide this point; and we muſt . humbly. ac- 
knowledge, that it is one of thoſe myſteries of 
nature which it is not permitted us to pene- 
trate, Let us give thanks to God, that amongſt 
the other ſenſes with which we are endowed, he 
has granted us that of feeling. How many en- 
joyments ſhould we be deprived of, if we had leſs 
_ ſenſibility! We could neither diſtinguiſh what is 
beneficial, or avoid what is hurtful to us. Would 
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that our ſouls had as: lively a ſenſe. of what is 
great and good, as our bodies have of pleaſure ! 
This moral ſenſe} was impreſſed upon our ſouls. 


[Though it is much weakened, let us pray that 1 it 
may never be DP effaced. 
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A RenEMBRANCE OF THE BLessINGs THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER AFFORD +7 9079 
"The ene in Perſe „ 


Ks o my Gnas let „ the 
goodneſs of the Creator. | Let us gratefully recal 
the time we have paſſed in the fulneſs of joy, 
when, free from cares or anxiety, the renewal of 
nature filled us with delight; when devotion fol- 
lowed us to the bower, and when the very fha- 
dow of ſorrow was baniſhed our habitations; 
when, hand in hand, we ſought the flowery paths 
in purſuit of the Creator, whom we found on 
every ſide. From the thick buſh, where the fo- 
liage drew the ſongſters of the air, we heard their 
melodious notes.- Friendſhip, harmony, and in- 
nocent mirth, combined to render our pleaſures 
ſtill more ſweet. Smiling nature laviſhing her 
flowers upon us, we breathed the balſamic odour 
upon roſes. The pink and gillyflower perfum- 
ed the air around us; and, towards the evening 
of a fine day, the playful zephyrs wafted ſweets 
to us on their light wings. Tak were our ſouls 
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filled with mild delight: Our lips opened in 
thankſgiving to the Lord, and our voices mixed 
with the ſongs of the birds. Often, when the 
breath of the wind had cooled the burning heat 
of- the air, and the birds felt animated with new 
life; when. the clouds were all diſperſed, and 
the great luminary promiſed to be favourable to 
us, pleaſure gave us wings ; we chearfully for- 
ſook the noiſe of cities, to ſeek the green ſhades, 
nature's bowers. There we were undiſturbed. 

Wiſdom, piety, joy, and innocence, attended us 
to this rural aſylum. The trees waving with the 
evening breeze, while they covered us with their 
. ſhade, conveyed the moſt refreſhing coolneſs to 
us, and Nature drew forth rich ſources of con- 
tent to pour into our pure hearts. There, en- 
tirely given up to the Creator, to nature, and to 
reflections on our happineſs, tears of ſenſibility 
filled our eyes. The ſongs of joy, which re- 
ſounded on every ſide, accuſtomed our hearts to 
grateful gladneſs. the chearful bleatings of the 
well-fed flocks heard from afar; the pleaſing 
found of the ſhepherd's pipe; the buſy hum of 
the bees, fluttering round the flowers; even the 
hoarfe croaking of the frogs, warming themſelves. 
on the banks of the rivulet ; every thing gave us. 
impreſſions of pleaſure; every. thing raifed us. 
gradually to. our Creator. His ſupreme wiſdom. 
was viſible to us, in the waters, the air, and, 
beaſts,. the inſets, and the very perfume of the 
flowers. The moſt chearful proſpect preſented: 
itſelf to us; ſuch as the happy ſcenes in which 
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our firſt parents lived. At a diſtance we per- 
ceived large and ancient woods, and hills gilded 
by the rays of the ſun; the agreeable mixture of 
various colours; the rural flowers; the golden 
harveſt; rich graſs plots, enamelled by the hand 
of nature; the treaſures of the field; the paſture 
of the herds and flocks, who yield to us their 
wholeſome milk; and foed of man, not yet un- 
folded from the green corn. Muſt not all theſe 
objects excite every feeling heart to glorify the 
Creator, and to celebrate his goodneſs? Here, 
nature diſplays to us all the majeſty of its Au- 
thor. This magnificent univerſe is too beautiful 
for unthinking Man, for Man to behold unfeel- 
ingly. It is for him that the wings of the wind 
waft their refreſhing breezes; it is for him that 
the ſilver ſtream murmurs at the hour of noon, 
when he reſts from his labours ; for him that the 
corn ripens, and the trees hear fruit. The whole 
creation ſerves him, and he deigns not to obſerve 
it. Thoſe who love God will diſcover in the 
zephyr, in the ſtream, in the meads and flowers, 
in the. blade of graſs, and the ear of corn, traces 
of his eternal wiſdom, and, throughout all na- 
ture, heralds of his power. The God who 
created the angel, gave being alfo to each grain 
of ſand. It is equally through him that the mite 
and the elephant exiſt. At the fight of a blade 
of graſs, as at an aloe, the thinking mind is 
alike raiſed to its Creator, for the muſcle, no 
fs than the whale, proves the greatneſs of God. 
Are not his powers as conſpicuous in the breeze 
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of the zephyr as in the ſtorm; in a drop of wa. 


ter as in the ocean; in a ſpark of hre as ina 
million of ſtars. 3 


4 , 
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E: VE RY part of the . has So of its 


own, and it is for very wiſe purpoſes that the 
Creator has placed ſome in one country rather 
than in another.. —— The moſt remarkable anj- 


mals in the ſouthern countries are, the elephant 
and camel. They ſurpaſs all the quadrupeds i in 


ſize. The elephant, i in particular, appears like a 


moving mountain, and its bones are like pillars. 


Its head is joined to a very ſhort neck, and arm- 


ed with two tuſks ſtrong enough to tear up trees 


by the root. A longer neck could not ſupport 


the weight of the head, nor hold it up. But bo. 
> make amends for the ſhort neck, bis trunk is ver 


long. He uſes it as a hand to convey food to his. 
mouth, without being obliged to, ſtop for it. 
He not only moves, bends, and turns. it all ways, 


to do whatever we do with fingers, but he 


makes uſe of it as an organ of ſmell; and this 


animal may be ſaid to have his noſe i in his hand. 


His eyes are ſmall in proportion to the ſize of his 
body. but they are bright and full af fire. All 


his inward feelings are expreſſed in them, In a 


Rate. of i inde pendence, | before. the elephant. is, 
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tamed, it is neither ſanguinary nor fierce. It is 
of a mild nature, and never makes uſe of its 
weapons but in its own defence. It never hurts 
any body unprovoked, but it becomes terrible 
when irritated. It ſeizes its enemy with its trunk ; 
flings it like a ſtone at him, and then treads him 
to death. The elephant eats above 100 pounds 
of graſs a-day; but its body being of an enor- 
mous weight, it cruſhes and deſtroys. with its 
feet ten times more than it conſumes in food. 
Its chief enemy, and often its. conqueror, is the 
rhinoceros, an animal very like the wild boar, 
that makes uſe of the horn which grows-upon his 
noſe to pierce the belly of the elephant. It re- 
quires very little attention to perceive the wif- 
dom of God in the production of the elephant. 
He has ordained that it ſhould be born in coun- 
tries abounding with graſs, and that it ſhould not 
become a burden to the earth by multiplying too 
faſt. The female bears her young for two years, 
and does not begin to increaſe again till the third 
year.—.— The camel is one of the moſt uſeful ani- 
mals in the Eaſt. It is admirably adapted to bear 
the greateſt fatigues in the midſt of barren de- 
farts and burning ſands; being able ſometimes to 
liye four or five days without drink, and requi- 
ring but very little food in proportion to its ſize. 
It browzes the few plants and ſhrubs that grow 
in the deſarts; and when he finds none, two 
meaſures of beans and barley ſerye for a whole 
day's ſubſiſtence. Beſides the hump which grows 
upon his inch, there i is ſtill another fingularigy' in 
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its make. This is a double throat, one of which 
reaches to the ſtomach, and the other terminates 


in a bag, which ſerves him as a reſervoir to keep 
water in. It remains there without corrupting; 
and when the animal is preſſed by thirſt, and has 
occaſion to dilute its dry food, it draws up into 
its paunch part of this water, which moiſtens the 


throat, and goes afterwards into the ſtomach. 


The common load a camel bears is from 700 to 
800 pounds weight; and with this burden they 


go two German leagues and an half in an hour, 


and they generally travel 12 or 15 hours a-day. 


The fleſhy foot of the camel is made to walk on 


fand, while the horny hoof of the horſe would 
be but or burnt by it. 
The moſt remarkable quadrupeds in the nor- 


thern countries are the elk, the ſable, and the 


rein- deer. The firſt of theſe animals is large, 


ſtrong, and firiely ſhaped. Its head ſomething 
reſembles the mule in form, ſize, and colour. 
Its legs are long and ſtrong. Its hair of a light 
grey. This animal is ſimple, ſtupid, and timo- 


rous. It finds food every where; but it prefers 


bark, or the tender ſhoots of the willow, the 


birch, or the ſervice- tree. It is extremely ſwift, 


and having long legs, goes a great way in a very 
The ſable wanders in the foreſts 
of Siberia, and is much fought on account of its 


ſhort time. 


beautiful fur. The hunting of this animal is 
generally the ſad occupation of the wretches who 
are baniſhed to thoſe defarts.—— The rein- deer 


is an animal of a moſt elegant pleaſing form, 
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very like a ſtag. It ſeeks its own food, which 
conſiſts of moſs, graſs, ' leaves, and buds or 
| ſhoots of trees. The northern nations draw 
many uſes from them. They eat their fleſh, 
drink their milk, and are drawn by them in 
ſledges with extreme ſwiftneſs upon the ice and 
ſnow. All the wealth of the Laplanders conſiſts 
in their rein- deer. The ſkin furniſhes them with 
clothes, beds, and tents, in a word, with all the 
neceſſaries of life. Eo 

What has been faid of theſe foreign beaſts may 
give riſe to important reflections. How prodi- 
gious the diſtance between the elephant and the 
mite! And what wonderful variety is there in 
the exterior form of animals, their ſhaye, their 
organs, their ſenſes, motion, manner of multi- 
plying, &c. ! and yet every thing in them is per- 


fectly adapted and proportioned to the kind of 
life ordained them. In many parts of the world. 
there are animals which could not bear the eli- 


mate, air, food, or degree of heat they would 
find in Europe; neither can it be doubted, but 
there are millions of animals which could not ex- 
1ſt on our globe, and could no more live amongſt 
us, than we could live in nn of en, or: 
that of Mercury. 11, 
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ms E RE are great variety of mini In ſome 
places they are fixed the whole year, and blow 
always from the ſame point. In others, they 
change at certain periods of time, but ftill by 
fixed and regular laws. At ſea, between the 
tropics, and ſome degrees below them, there is 
a wind which laſts the whole: year without any 
conſiderable variation. On the north of the line, 
the wind blows towards the north-eaſt; and, on 
the ſouth of the line, it blows towards the ſouth- 
eaſt, more or leſs, according to the poſition of 
the fun. This muſt be underſtood to mean the 
wind at open ſea; for, if iſlands or great conti- 
| nents are oppoſed to it, the direction may be 
changed to north-eaſt, In the ſouthern parts of 
the ocean the wind is generally weſterly. The 
nearer to the coaſt the more. changeable is the 
wind, and {till more ſo on land. The conſtant 
eaſt wind is chiefly owing to the heat which the 
ſun communicates to our atmoſphere, In the 
Indian ſeas, there are winds called the trade- 
winds, or monſoons, which blow for three, or 
ſix months of the year from one point, and for 
the ſame ſpace of time from the contrary point. 
Theſe winds have not yet been well accounted 
for : but certainly we muſt look for the cauſes of 
them in the changes from heat to cold, the po- 
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fition of the ſun, the nature of the ſoil, me- 
teors taking fire, vapours diſſolving into rain, 
and other ſuch circumſtances. There are ſeas 
and countries which have winds and calms pecu- 


| liar to them. In Egypt, and in the Perſian 
Gulph, there is, during the ſummer, a burning 


wind, which ſuffocates and conſumes every thing. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, there forms a cloud 
ſometimes, which is called the fatal wind, or 
the ox-eye. It is at firſt very ſmall, but viſibly 


Increaſes, and ſoon produces a furious tempeſt; 


which ſwallows_ up ſhips, and plunges them 
Jv the deep. Variable winds, which have 
no fixed direction or duration, blow over the 
greateſt -part of the globe. It is true, that fome 


certain winds may blow more frequently in one 


place than in another; but it is not at any regu- 
lar time that they either begin or end. They 
vary in proportion to the ſeveral cauſes which in- 
terrupt the equilibrium of the air: Heat, cold, 
rain, fair weather, mountains, and even the ſtraits, 
capes, and promontaries, may»contribute very 


much to interrupt their courſe, or change, their 


direction. There are many other cauſes, cer- 
tainly, though not yet known'to us, foꝶ the dif- 
ferent modifications and turns tothe wind. One 
thing particularly remarkable is what happens 
every day, and almoſt in every place, a little 
before ſun-riſe. When the air is perfectly calm 
and ſerene, at the dawn of day, there comes à 


freſh eaſterly breeze, at the approach of the 


fun, which continues ſome time after it riſes; 
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The cauſe of this muſt be, that the air being 
heated by the riſing ſun, rarefies, and, by its di- 
lating, ſends the contiguous air towards the weſt 

this neceſſarily produces an eaſt wind, which we 


cCeaſe afterwards to feel as the air grows warmer. 


From the ſame cauſe the eaſterly wind . muſt- not 
only precede the ſun always in the torrid zone, 
but be much ftronger alſo than in our countries, 
becauſe the ſun acts more moderately upon us 
than it does near the line. In the torrid zone, 
the wind blows conſtantly from eaſt to weſt. A 
weſterly wind is very rarely felt there. 

We may obſerve, then, that the winds are not 
the effects of chance, to which no cauſe can be 


aſſigned. In this, as in every thing elſe, the 
Creator ſhews his wiſdom and goodneſs, He has 
ſo ordained, that the winds ſhould riſe from 


— 


time to time, and that there ſhould be but very 


ſeldom an abſolute calm. He regulates the mo- 
tion, force, and duration of the winds, and pre- 
ſcribes the direction in which they are to blow. 


Even their being variable is a benefit to us. 


When a long drought cauſes animals and plants 
to grow faint and languid, a ſea wind ſends 


clouds logged with vapours, to moiſten the ground, 


and reviveall nature. When this is done, there 
comes a dry eaſterly wind, to reſtore the ſerenity 


of the air, and give to us fine weather. The north- 


wind clears away a great quantity of parti- 
cles, and carries off the noxious vapours of au- 
tumn. To the ſharp north wind ſucceeds the 


ſoutherly wind, which fills the air with an enli- 
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vening warmth: And to theſe continual changes 


of the wind, we owe our health, and the ferti- 
lity of the earth. Who can make theſe reflec. 
tions without adoring God! All the elements 
areat his command. At his word ſtorms and 
tempeſts roar; they ruſh from ſea to ſea, from 
land to land ; and, at his command, all is calm 
again, Whilſt, at his command, all the changes 
of the wind combine for the good of his crea- 
' tures, may we not believe that the viciſſitudes of 


life contribute to the real happineſs of a in- 
dividual. 
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OW, is one of the chief amuſements of 
a certain order of people at this ſeaſon, but it is 
to be wiſhed they did not ſet fuch a value upon it ; 
for the power man has over animals, and the plea- 
ſare he takes in ſubduing them, is too often 

mingled with cruelty. Sometimes, it is true; 
there is a neceſſity that animals ſhould be put to 
death, in order to make the uſe of them for 
| which they were deſigned; or to prevent an in- 
creaſe that would be hurtful to us: buteven then 
their death ought to be made as eaſy as poſſible : 


and unfortunately this law preſcribed by nature is 


little attended to by ſportſmen. Men, in this re- 


ſpect, ſhew themſelves more cruel tyrants than the 


* 
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Herceſt beaſt. Is not the way of hunting a hare 
or ſtag dreadful to every feeling heart? Can it 
be an innocent pleaſure to purſue with rage 


and fury, a poor animal which flies from us 


in violent anguiſh, till at laſt, exhauſted with 
terror and fatigue, it falls and expires in horrid 
convulſions ? Is it in humanity not to be affected 
with ſuch a ſight, nor to feel compaſſion at it? 


$0 purchaſe a pleaſure at the death of an inno- 


cent creature, is purchaſing it too dearly. It is 
a dangerous pleaſure if it makes barbarity fami- 


| Har to us. It is impoſſible that the heart of a 


man, paſſionately fond of hunting, ſhould not in- 
ſenſibly loſe the ſweet feelings of humanity. Such 


a man ſoon becomes cruel and barbarous ; he 


finds pleaſure in none but ſcenes of horror and 
deſtruction; and having accuſtomed himſelf to 
be inſenſible towards animals, he ſoon becomes 
fo towards his fellow-creatures. Hunting does 
not appear to me in general an occupation 
which we can reconcile with the duties we are 


called upon to fulfill. Without mentioning the 


loſs of time, (a loſs in itſelf of conſequence) it is 
certain that hunting diſſipates too much, and fills 
the mind with ideas incompatible with ſerious em- 


ployments. Gentler amuſements are more pro- 


per to unbend and divert the mind, than thoſe 
tumultuous pleaſures which do not leave us the 
uſe of reflection. Hunting muſt ever appear a 
dangerous employment to a moral and religious 
man; for ought we not to be afraid of a plea- 
ſure which leads to ſins and irregularities? How 
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does the health ſuffer by ſuch violent exerciſe, 
and- the ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold! 
What exceſſes, what ſwearing, what cruelties are 
allowed! How are the horſes, dogs, and even 
the men treated! What miſchief done to the 
meadows and fields ? Can all theſe be called trifles 
not worth attending to? If we were wiſe we 
ſhould ſeek. pleaſures more innocent and pure, 
and we ſhould certainly find them. We have 
only to look around us, and we may every where 
diſcover pleaſing objects, ſuch as might afford us 
the ſweeteſt enjoyments. The ſky, the earth, 
the arts and ſciences, our ſenſes, the intercourſe 
of friends, in a word, almoſt every thing around 
us invites us to happy employments. Why then 
ſhould we run after groſs pleaſures, which al- 
ways leave remorſe and diſguſt behind them? We 
have within ourſelves an abundant ſource of en- 
joyments. A number of intellectual and moral 
faculties, the culture of which may erery moment 
afford the . ſatisfaction. 
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DREAMS. 
Ovz ſouls are not ſo totally inactive in our 


ſleep, as to leave our faculties abſolutely unem . 
ployed. We have ideas, and our imagination: 1s 
at work: Th's is the caſe when we dream. The 
ſoul, however, has but little ſhare in them, except 


as to memory; and this faculty belongs leſs to 
Vor. il L 
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the rational than to the animal ſoul. If we refle& . 
upon our dreams, and examine why they are gene- 
rally ſo irregular and unconnected, and why the 
events they repreſent are ſo odd, we ſhall find 
that it chiefly proceeds from our being more af- 
fected by ſenſations, than by perceptions. They 
"repreſent to us perſons we have never ſeen, or 
Who have long been dead. They appear alive; 
and we aſſociate them with things actually exiſt- 
ing. If the ſoul ated in our dreams, as it does 
when we are awake, one moment would {et theſe 
confuſed and unconnected ideas right. But in 
general, the ſoul does no more than receive and 
follow the images which are preſented to it. And 
though the objects appear very ſtrongly, they are 
almoſt conſtantly oddly aſſociated and have no 
cocherency. The ſenſations ſucceed one another 
without the ſoul's combining or putting them in 
order. It is then ſenſations only, and not notions, 
which we have; for the latter can only be when 
the ſoul compares the ſenſations, and operates 
upon the ideas which the ſenſes convey to it. 
Thus, the dreams are formed only in the lower 
region of the ſoul, or in its inferior faculties. 

They are not produced by its motive force, and 
only belong to the animal memory. It is ſin- 
gular, that we never fancy in our dreams that 
we hear any thing; we only think we ſee. It is 
ſtill more extraordinary, that the images we ſee. 
are perfectly like; and that every object is na- 
turally repreſented. It ſeems as if none but the 
ſoul of a painter could draw ſuch true and regu- 
lar pictures; and yet they are performed in 
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dreams by thoſe who know nothing of that art. 
Fine landſcapes, which we have never ſeen with 
any attention, preſent themſelves to us in dreams, 
as true and exact as if done by the beſt artiſt. 
As to the accidental cauſes of dreams, by which 
former ſenſations are renewed without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any actual and preſent impreſſion, we 
muſt obſerve, that in a ſound fleep we never 
dream, becauſe all the ſenſations are extinguiſh- 
ed; all their organs are inacceſſible ; every thing 
_ Meeps, the internal as well as external. ſenſes. 
But the internal ſenſe, which firſt goes to fleep, 
is alſo the firſt to waken, becauſe it is more live- 
ly and active, and is perhaps more eaſily moved 
than the exterior ſenſes. Sleep is then more im- 
perfect and leſs found ; and conſequently it is the 
time for dreams. Former ſenſations, particu- 
larly thoſe on which we have not reflected, are 
renewed, The internal ſenſes, which, by the 
inactivity of the exterior ſenſes, cannot be taken 
up with preſent impreſſions, are employed with, 
and operate upon the preceeding ſenſations. It 
acts moſt upon thoſe which have moſt ſtrongly 
affected us; and this is the reaſon that dreams 
are generally either frightful or ſingularly plea- 
fing. There is another circumſtance worth ob- 
ſervation in regard to dreams: It is, that they 
mark the character of a man, From the phan- 
toms which fill his imagination in the night, we 
may judge whether he is virtuous or not. A cruel 
man continues to be ſo in his ſleep, and the phi- 
lanthr opiſt preſerves his mild and benevolent diſ- 
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poſition alſo. It is true, however, that an im- 
pure and wicked dream may be occaſioned by 
the ſtate oſ the body, or by exterior and acciden- 
tal circumſtance. But our conduct when we 
waken, ſhews whether theſe ſort of dreams ought 
to be imputed to us. We need only attend to 
the Judgement we then form of them. A good 
man is not indifferent about his dreams. If he 
has deviated from the rules of juſtice and virtue 
in his fleep, he is ſorry for it when he awakes. 
It is certain that a mind which falls aſleep with a 
ſenſe of Religion, ſeldom fails of what may be 
called heavenly ideas in his dreams. But ſleep is 
not the only time in which our minds are diſ- 


turbed with odd and fantaſtic i images. How ma- 


ny perſons are there who dream awake ! Some 
from high ideas of themſelves, becauſe they have 
been raiſed by fortune or the favour of princes. 
Others make their happineſs conſiſt in the pride 
of fame, and feed on the chimerical hopes of its 
immortality. Intoxicated with paſſions and with 
vain hopes, they dream that they are happy; but 
this falſe and frail felicity vaniſhes like a morn- 
ing dream. Perſons of this character have well 
been deſcribed by the prophet: © They reſem.. 
<« ble a hungry man, who dreameth, and behold 
c he eateth, but he awaketh and his ſoul is emp- 
6 ty; or as a thirſty man dreameth, and behold 

ce he drinketh, but he awaketh, and behold he 
c 18 faint, arid his ſoul hath appetite.” 


Let us never ſeek happineſs in vain SEE 
1110 idle dreams. Let us aſpire to none but ſolid 
and ting bleſſings, : 


( 2 
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Every nine THROUGHOUT; THE” WHOLE 
UNIVERSE IOS CONNECTED. TOGETHER, 
AND COMBINES. FoR THE ae 
OF THE CREATURES IN Er. „ 5: 


E VERY thing which the 3 Creator 
has produced upon our globe is admirably con- 
nected with one another, ſo as to contribute to 
their mutual preſervation. The earth itſelf, 
with its rocks, minerals, and foffils; owe their 
origin and continuance to the elements. The 
trees, plants, herbs, graſs, moſs, (in a word) 
all the vegetables, draw their ſubſiſtence from 
the earth, whilſt the animals, in their turn, feed 
upon the vegetables. The earth gives nouriſh- 
ment to the plant, the plant i is food for the in- 
ſect, the inſect for the bird, the bird for wild 
beaſts; and, in their turn, the wild beaſts be- 
come the prey of the vulture, the vulture of the 
inſect, the inſect of the plant, and the plant o of | 
the earth. Even man, who turns all theſe things 
to his own uſe, becomes himſelf their prey. Such 
is the circle in which all things here take their. 
courſe. Thus, all Beings were created for one 
another. Nothing was created merely for itſelf. 
Tygers, lynxes, bears, ermines, foxes, and other 
animals provide us with furs to cover us. Dogs 
purſue the ſtag and the hare, to furniſh our ta- 
bles: Their ſhare of the prey is very ſmall. The 
terrier drives the rabbit from its deepeſt receſſes 
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into our ſnares. The horſe, the elephant, and 
the camel, are trained to carry burdens, and the 
ox to draw the plough. The cow gives us milk; 
the ſheep its wool. The rein-deer makes the 
ſledges fly over ſnow and ice. The ſwine and 
porcupine rake into the earth, and the moles ſtir 


it up, that the ſeed of plants and herbs being diſ- 


perſed, may the more eaſily propagate. The 
hawk ſerves us in fowling, and the hen gives us 
eggs. The cock wakens us early i in the morn; 
and the lark amuſes us with its ſong in the day 
time. The whiſtling note of the blackbird is 
heard from morn to evening; and the melodious 
warbling of the nightingale charms us in the 


night. The ſtately plumage of the peacock gives 


pleaſure to the ſight. The very fiſh come from 
the depths of the ocean, venture upon the coaſts, 


and go up rivers, in order to furniſh plenty of 


proviſion for men, birds, and. wild beaſts, The 
ſitk-worm ſpins its precious web toclothe us. The 


bees collect with care the honey we find fo deli- 


cious. The ſea continually throws upon its ſhores 
multitudes of crawfiſh, lobſters, oyſters, and all 
ſort of ſhell-fiſh for our uſe. The Jack-a-lan- 


tern, or great fly of Surinam, ſhines in the midſt 


of darkneſs, to give light to the inhabitants of 


thofe countries. Ifwe obſerve the different oc- 


cupations of mankind, we ſhall find that they 


alſo tend to the ſame end which nature pur- 


poſed. The failor braves the dangers of ſeas and 


ſtorms, toconvey merchandizes (which donotbe- 
long to him) to their deſtined place. The foldier- 
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ſacrifices his life to his country, and the good of 
his fellow-citizens. The lawyer is only employ- 
ed for others. Sovereigns and magiſtrates who 
are at the head of government, devote their time 
and powers to. the public. Parents hoard up- 
wealth for their children. The ploughman ſows 
and reaps grain,- which he conſumes but little of 
himſelf. Thus, we do not live for ourſelves 
only ; for the wiſe Author of nature has ſo or- 
dained, that all Beings ſhould become uſeful to 
one another. Let us learn from thence our mu- 
tual duties. The ſtrong ſhould affiſt the weak; 
the informed man ſhould aſſiſt, with his advice, 
thoſe who want it; the learned ſhould inſtruct 
the ignorant; in a word, we ſhould love our 
neighbour as ourſelves, and thus fulfil the deſigns 
of the Creator. The mutual offices men owe 
to one another have made them form into ſocie- 
ties. What divided force could not accomplith, 
is eaſily performed by united ſtrength. Nobody 
could erect a fine building, or palace, without 
aſſiſtance. One perſon alone could not lay the 
foundation, dig the cellars, make and burn the 
' bricks, raiſe the walls, put on the roof, make 
the windows, decorate the apartments, &c. But 
all this is done with eaſe when the different work- 
men aſſiſt one another. Such is the conſtantlaw 
of nature, that, in all the arts and ſciences, no- 
thing fine or excellent can be accompliſhed with- 
out the concurrence of ſeveral perſons. How 
many millions of men does it not require tomake 
a monarchy powerful, an empire happy, a nation 
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famous or flouriſhing ! In all this, how great 
does the wiſdom of the Creator appear! In or- 
der that the inhabitants of our globe, and parti- 
cularly that mankind might be happy, he form- 
ed ſuch relations and connections between all Be- 


ings, that they could not ſubſiſt without each 


other. Experience daily teaches us that he had 
our good in view. The whole world was planned 
for this purpoſe, and every part of it concurs to- 
wards the felicity of mankind. Even the things 
which appear to us of ſo little importance, that 


we ſcarce deign to look at them, they all con- 


tribute to make us happy. The very inſects, 


we ſo much deſpiſe, are uſeful to us. Millions 
of hands labour daily for us. How many ani- 


mals looſe their lives to ſupport ours] and in how 


many other ways, of which we are ignorant, 


may not Nature be active in our favour. Let it 
teach us to value, as we ought, the goodneſs of 


God, and to be ſenſible of our own happineſs. 
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COMMON SALT, 


| | TRE ſeaſoning hot in uſe, and that which 


the rich or poor, the king or the beggar, can 
leaſt diſpenſe with, is the common ſalt. Its fla-. 
your is ſo pleaſing, and it has ſuch excellent pro- 
perties for digeſtion, that it may be conſidered 
as one of the moſt valuable gifts which nature 
has beſtowed upon us. It is given to us in diffe- 
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rent ways. Thoſe who live near the ſea receive 
it from thence: They dig marſhes on the ſea 
ſhore, which are called faltmarſhes, and plaiſ- 
ter them with clay; the ſea flows into them 
when it is rough, and the waves high. The 
water that remains in the marſhes ſoon evapo- 
rates with the heat of the ſun, and the ſalt is left 
at bottom in great abundance. Nature alſo pro- 
duces falt ſprings, fountains, and lakes. In or- 
der to extract the ſalt out of them the water is 
boiled in great cauldrons. In other places the 
ſalt is found in ſolid maſſes in the mountains. The 
moſt famous mines are thoſe of Catalonia and 
Poland. Theſe different kinds of falt are all a- 
like as to their chief properties. Experience 
has taught us, that ſalt diffolves in the ſtomach 
and bowels, that it has a power of digeſting, 
prevents putrefaction, and too great a fermen- 
tation of our food. For this reaſon it is taken in- 
wardly to promote digeſtion, to rectify crudities 
in the ſtomach, loſs of appetite and coſtiveneſs. 
It not only diſſolves the pleghm which takes away 
the appetite and prevents digeſtion, but it is alſo 
a good ſtimulus for the ſtomach, the nerves of 
which it gently irritates, and promotes all its 
operations. Common falt, therefore, proves to 
be, perhaps, the beſt digeſtive in nature. The 
other ſalts are too ſtrong, and too diſagreeable to 
the taſte, for the purpoſe of mixing with our 
food. But the common ſalt acts gently, afſiſts 
digeſtion, and prevents the putrefaction to which 
almoſt all eatables are liable.—Salt is ene 
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a particular bleſſing which we do not ſet a pro. 
per value on, though we daily enjoy it. If we 
attended more to our daily bleſſings, how much 
gratitude towards God would it excite in us. 
Moſt of our food would be inſipid and taſteleſs. 
without ſalt; yet this is the leaſt of its advan- 
tages, as we have obſerved. its great uſe in re- 
ſpe& to health. Another circumſtance in regard 
to ſalt will appear intereſting to every obſerver: 
of the works of nature: The ſmalleſt grain of 
common falt ſeems cut into eight. angles, or. 
with fix ſides, like a die; from whence moſt 
maſſes of this fort of ſalt muſt be of. a ſquare or. 
cCubical form. In this again the divine Hand is 
viſible, which has given to ſalt an invariable 
form, that has been ſuch from the beginning of 
the world. This is a very ſtriking proof that 
it does not owe its origin to a blind chance, but 
to the will of an intelligent Being. This thought 
is too important, and too neceſſary to our peace 
not to make uſe of every occaſion to recollect, 
and impreſs it more and more upon our minds! 


NOVEMBER xv. 
Oni or FouNTAINs AND. SPRINGS. 


Ar the great rivers are formed by the union 
of leſſer rivers, and theſe owe their riſe to the 
rivulets which run into them, and the rivulets 
to the ſprings and fountain There can be no 
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doubt of this. But from whence do the ſprings 
come ? Water, from its weight and fluidity al- 
ways fills the loweſt parts of the ſurface of the 
earth; from whence then can the water come 
which flows ſo conſtantly from the higheſt regi- 
ons ? In the firſt place it is certain, that the 
rain, the ſnow, and in general, all the vapours. 
which fall from the air furniſh a great part of 
the water which flows from ſprings. Conſe- 
quently, rivers and ſprings are very rare in-the 
deſarts of Arabia, or in parts of Africa where it 
never rains. Theſe waters penetrate down inta 
the earth, till they find beds of white clay which 
ſtop them, as they cannot get through them. 
There they accumulate and become fountains, _ 
or they collect in cavities, which afterwards 
overflow, and the water gradually gets out 
through a thouſand crevices great and ſmall, ſtill 
falling towards the bottom, to which its weight 
naturally inclines it. Thus the water continual- 
ly flows, and makes itſelf ſubterraneous currents, 
with which other currents mix, and by their 
union form what. is called a vein of water. -It 
is, however, very probable, that, in ſome coun- 
tries at leaſt, the ſprings do not owe their origin 
entirely to the waters which fall from the atmoſ- 
phere; for there are on ſeveral high. mountains 
conſiderable ſprings and lakes, which do not 
ſeem as if they could be. produced entirely by 
ſnow or rain. There are many ſprings which 
give an equal quantity of water at all ſeaſons, 

and even more ſometimes in the hotteſt and dri- 
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riſe and ſupply of ſprings. 


a ground, 
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eſt weather than when damp and rainy. There 
muſt, of courſe, be other cauſes both for the 
Many of them are 
produced by vapours which are carried up into 
the atmoſphere, and driven by the wind towards 
the mountains, or by the power of univerſal at- 
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traction, are drawn towards thoſe great maſſes. 
The atmoſphere is more or leſs full of watery va- 


pours, which being driven and preſſed againſt 
hard and cold rocks, condenſe immediately into 
drops, and thus ſwell the ſprings. However, 
we muſt ſtill allow that all the ſprings cannot be 
owing to this cauſe. For muſt not the Danube, 
the Rhine, and other great rivers which come 
from high mountains, dry up when theſe enor- 
mous maſſes in winter are covered with ſnow 
and ice? Certainly there muſt be caverns, 
which, by a communication with the ſea or lakes, 
contribute to form ſprings. The ſea- water hav- 
ing gone through ſubterraneous channels into 
theſe great cavities, it riſes in vapour through a 
number of crevices, and forms into drops, which 
failing again with their own weight, take ſome- 
times quite another courſe, becauſe water 
cannot always penetrate where the vapours do. 
Perhaps alſo, the ſea-water, particularly in coun- 
tries near the main ocean, may filter through the 
and produce ſprings. Theſe ſprings 
generally taſte like the water from whence they 
flow. But thoſe upon high mountains cannot 
proceed from the ſame cauſe, becauſe the ſea- 


water cannot riſe fo high; and, if it could, it 


us... 
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would not be ſweet or fit to drink. All the 
_ cauſes are pointed out to contribute more or leſs 
to the forming of ſprings; and there may be 
other cauſes unknown to us. It is true, that na- 
ture is always ſimple in its opperations; but this 
ſimplicity does not conſiſt in making uſe of one 
cauſe only, for each particular effect. It conſiſts 
in making uſe of as few as poſſible, which does 
not prevent there being always ſeveral auxiliary 
cauſes which concur in working the effe& that 
nature propoſes. : 
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THE Hair or THE HEAD. 
Is we conſider the wonderful conſtruction. of 
the hair of our heads, we ſhall find it worthy at- 
tention, and diſcover in it evident traces of the 
Divine power and Wiſdom. In each entire hair 
we diſtinguiſh an oblong fine thread, and a knot 
which is generally thicker, but always more 
tranſparent than the "reſt. The thread is the 
body of the hair, and the knot is the xoot. The 
long and principal hairs of the head have their 
root, andeven a part of the thread, incloſed in 
a little cafe, formed by a ſmall membrane. The 
ſize of this is in proportion to the ſize of the 
root, always large enough to leave a little' ſpace 
between the root and the caſe. The root has 
two parts, the exterior and interior; the exte- 
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rior is a pellicle compoſed of little flakes ; the 
interior is a glutinous fluid, where ſome {lender 


fibres meet: this is the marrow of the root. 


From the. exterior part of the root there grow 
five, and ſometimes, though very ſeldom, fix 
little white threads, extremely fine, tranſparent, 
hard, and often twiceas long as the root. Be- 
ſides theſe threads, there grow here and there 
other little knots, but they are viſcous, and eaſily 
diflolved by heat. From the inſide of the root 
grows the body of the hair. It is compoſed of 


three parts; the exterior caſe, the inward tube, 
and the marrow. When the hair is come to the 


pore of the ſkin, through which it is to paſs, it 
is very much wrapped up in the pellicle of the 
root, which then forms a very ſmall tube. The 
hair puſhes out the epidermis before it, which 
ſerves as a ſheath to guard it at firſt, while it is 
ſtill ſoft and tender. The reſt of the envelope, 
or coat of the whole hair, is of a particular 
ſubſtance ; it is tranſparent, and more fo towards 
the point. In a young hair the coat is ſoft; but 
it becomes afterwards ſo hard, and ſo elaſtic 
that it ſhrinks back with ſome noiſe when it is 
cutting. The exterior coat preſerves the hair a 
Jong time. Immediately under it there are ſe- 
veral ſmall fibres, which extend the whole length 


of the hair from the root to. the point. They 


are joined together, and to the point, by ſeveral 


elaſtic threads. And this collection of fibres 


form a tube filled with two ſubſtances, one fluid 
and the other ſolid; which both together form 
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the marrow of the hair. An attentive obſerver 
of God's works, will acknowledge the Divine 
Wiſdom in the admirable conſtruction of the 
hair, as well as in all other parts of the human 
body. There is nothing in the formation of 
man, from the crown of the head to the ſole of the 
foot, that does not ſhew the perfection of the 


Creator. Even thoſe parts which ſeem of leaſt - 
importance, and which ſeem the moſt eaſy to be 


diſpenſed with, become of conſequence when 
conſidered as connected with the other members 


of the body, or when their admirable conſtruc- 


tion and deſign is inquired into. This we may 


particularly obferve in reſpe& to our hair. How 
many people are there, who conſider it as an 


object not worth attention, and do, not diſcover 
in it any traces of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 


God! But beſides that, in general, there is no 


part of our bodies uſeleſs or without deſign, it is 
very eaſy to know the wiſe purpoſes for which 
hair was given us. In the firſt place, it is viſible 
that they contribute much to the beauty and or- 
nament of the face; but that is perhaps their 
ſmalleſt uſe. Do they not evidently preſerve the 
head from cold and damp, ſo as to keep the brain 
in its natural ſtate of warmth? They certainly 
alſo promote a gentle inſenſible evacuation of bo- 
dily humours by perfpiration ;, and they relieve 
the head and other noble parts from the ſuperflu- 
ous moiſture which might colle& there. They 
may have many other uſes, which are hitherto. 


unknown to us? but theſe will afford us ſuffci- 
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ent ſubjects to acknowledge and adore the power, 
the wiſdom, and goodneſs of our great Creator. 


NOVEMBER XVII. 


SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSE. 


HrrimRro we have only been conſider- 
ing this Earth, which is but a ſpeck in compari- 


ſon of the immenſe univerſe. Let us now raiſe 


our thoughts to thoſe innumerable worlds, at the 
ſight of which, this ſpot that we and millions of 
other creatures inhabit, will appear as nothing. 
Let us examine, feflect, and adore. The ſun, 
which gives life to every thing, is almoſt in the 
centre of the ſyſtem; and, without changing 
place, it turns round its own axis, from eaſt to 
weſt, in 27 days and 12 hours. All the planets, 


from Mercury to Saturn, move round the ſun i in 


an oblong orbit or ellipſis. Mercury, which of 
all the globes 1 is neareſt to the ſun, performs its 

revojution in near 88 days, but at ſo ſmall a diſ- 
tance from the ſun, that it is generally conceal- 
ed in its rays, ſo as to be inviſible to us. Venus 

deſcribes a larger ellipſis, and finiſhes her courſe 
in little more than 224 days. The earth requires 
a year to perform its revolution; and, in this an- 
nual journey it is attended by the moon. Mars 

finiſhes its courſe in 587 days; Jupiter, with his 
four moons, in 12 years, or thereabouts; Saturn 


* 
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moves with his five ſatellites round the ſolar circle 
in the ſpace of thirty years. And laſtly, the 

Georgium Sidus, with his two ſatellites (already 
diſcovered, and it is probable he has many 
more), which of all the planets known to us is 


fartheſt from the ſun, in. about eighty-two years. 


But are thoſe the bounds of the univerſe ? No, 
certainly, far beyond the Georgium Sidus is the 
region of fixed ſtars, of which the neareſt to us is 
27400 times farther from the earth than the ſun 
is; though this is, when at its greateſt diſtance, 


23000 ſemi-diameters of the earth, How many - 


globes alſo may there be in the great ſpace be- 


tween Saturn and the fixed ſtars, that are not 
viſible to us! But, is it poſſible that the ſun, 
which we daily behold traverſing the ſky in 12 


hours, ſhould remain fixed in the centre of the 
world? Do we not, in the morning, ſee it in the 
_ eaſt, and, in the evening, in the weſt? Could the 
earth move round the ſun, without our perceiv- 
ing it? This objection, founded on the illuſion 


of our ſenſes, is of no weight. + Do we perceive _ 


the motion of a boat, in ſailing upon the river; 
and, when we are in a boat or carriage, does it 
not ſeem as if eyery thing round us moved, and 
as if all the objects went back out of their place, 
though in reality they never move? However 
our ſenſes may be deceived in this reſpect, our 
reaſon forces us to acknowledge the truth and 


wiſdom of the ſyſtem which ſupports the motion 


of the earth. Nature always acts in the ſhorteſt, 


caſieſt, and ſimpleſt ways. By the ſingle revo- 
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lution of the earth round the ſun, we can ac- 
count for the different appearances of the pla- 
nets, their periodical motions, their | ſituations, 
their direct and their retrogade motions. And is 
it not much more natural and eaſy, that the earth 


| ſhould turn round its axis in 24 hours, than that 


ſuch great bodies as the ſun and planets ſhould 
move round the earth in that ſpace of time. 
One undeniable proof of the fun and not the 


_ earth's being in the centre of the world, is, that 


the motions and diſtances of the planets depend 
upon the ſun, and not upon the earth. If it was 


otherwiſe, where would be the harmony and per - 


fet conformity, which is now ſo evident in all the 
works of the Creator? According to our hypo- 
thefts, each planet has the ſame motion we at- 
tribute to our earth. 

Theſe reflections on the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
are calculated to give us the higheſt idea of our 


_ adorable Creator, and to make us ſenſible of our 
own infignificance, With what pleaſure our 


mind paſſes from one idea to another, till it is 


loſt in the contemplation of thoſe: great objects! 
With what profound venerarion and admiration 


does it feel the greatneſs of its God. It is true, 
that the limits of the human underſtanding wiil 
not permit us to have an exact and perfect know- 
ledge of the ſyſtem of this world, but we know 
enough to be convinced, that the whole is plan- 
ned with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and that 
no ſyſtem could be formed more beautiful, more 
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worthy of the Supreme Being, or more benefi- 
cial to the inhabitants of the different globes. 
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LoBs TERS. 


Ir lobſters were of no value to us as food, they 
would ſtill be worth our attention. The females 


of the cruſtaceous fiſh undergo a great change 


ſome weeks before this time of the year. They 
throw off their old fnhells and get new ones. This 
is called their moulting. It is in this manner 
that all cruſtaceous animals grow: The body of 
the lobſter continuing to increaſe, while its ſhell 
remains unalterably the ſame, the animal becomes 
too large for its habitation, and is obliged to 
force its way out, which is a very painful ope- 
ration. At the fame time that they change their 
ſhell, they change their ſtomach and inteſtines. 
The animal, white it is moulting, ſeems to feed 
upon its former ftomach, which waſtes by de- 
grees, and is replaced with a new one. The little 
round white ſtones, improperly called crab's eyes, 
begin to form when the ſtomach is conſuming, 
and are afterwards incloſed in the new one; 
where they continually diminiſh in ſize, till at 
laſt they entirely diſappear. It is probable, that 
the animal makes uſe of them as a remedy for 
the diſorders of its ſtomach; or, perhaps, this 
matter has a petrifying quality proper for form- 
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ing anew ſhell, Except at the time of moult- - 
ing, the lobſters keep at the bottom of the wa- 
ter near the ſhore. In winter they prefer the 
deep parts of the water; but in ſummer they 
draw near the ſhore, if the want of food does 
not oblige them to go deeper down into the wa- 
ter. That they might catch their prey more ea- 
ſily, nature has given them ſeveral claws and legs. 
Sometimes they have claws as large as both head 
and body; and what is ſtill more ſingular, they 
have the faculty of producing new claws and 
horns when they have loſt any. They can even 
get rid of them when they become inconvenient. 
The lobſters perform this opperation in any poſ- 
ture, but they do it more eaſily if they are 
thrown on their backs, and if with ſtrong iron 
pincers the ſhell is broken, and the fleſh bruiſed 
at the third or forth joint of the claw. Soon 
as the wound is made, the lobſter in its pain 
ſhakes its claw about till it falls from the body. 
As ſoon-as the claw is broken, there comes a 
glutinous ſubſtance over the wound, which ſtops 
the bleeding. If this was moved, the animal 
would loſe all its blood and periſh. This ſub- 
ſtance envelopes what we may call the ſhoot. of 
the new limb, which at firſt appears only an ex- 
creſence, or a little cone. By degrees this 
cone lengthens into the form of a claw, and be- 
comes as perfect as the old one. Theſe animals 
grow pregnant about autumn, as may be ſeen (if 
they are opened at that ſeaſon) in the form of 
red clots, which gradually diſappear. After- 
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wards, underneath the tail is filled with little 


round eggs like hemp ſeed, faſtened by ſmall 
fibres together. The firſt eggs appear in De- 
cember, and ſoon increaſe to hundreds. They 


enlarge by degrees as the weather grows warm; 
and before mid- ſummer there are very ſmall live 


lobſters found amongſt the eggs, the fize of an 
ant, which ſtick to the fibres under the tail; where 
they remain brooding till all the eggs are hatch- 
ed. They afterwards looſen from their mother, 
and cling to the fibres of ſome roots of trees 


which they find in the water near the ſhore ; 
where they remain protected till they are large 


and ſtrong enough to venture into the ſea. The 
lobſter is certainly one of the moſt extraordinary 
creatures that exiſts, An animal whaſe ſkin is 
a ſhell, and which it caſts off every year, to 


clothe itſelf with new armour. An animal 
whoſe fleſh is in its tail and legs; and whoſe hair 


Is in the inſide of its breaſt ; whoſe ſtomach is in 
its head ; and which is changed every year for a 


new one; and which new one begins by conſum- 


ing the old one. An animal which carries its 


eggs within its body, till they become fruitful ; 


and then carries them outwardly under its tail. 

An animal which can throw off its legs when 
they become troubleſome ; and can replace them 
with others; and laſtly, an animal whoſe eyes 
are placed in long moving horns. So ſingular a 


creature will long remain a myſtery to the hu- 
man mind. 5 It affords new ſubject, however, to 


— 
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acknowledge and adore the power and wiſdom of. 
the Creator. 


% 
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Tur PROPER AND CONVENIENT SITUA- 
TION OF ALL PARTS OF THE HUMAN 
Bop. 


Ir we examine the human body with any at- 
tention, we cannot but obſerve, that all the parts 
of which it is compoſed, are placed in the man- 
ner beſt adapted for theit ſeveral uſes. The wiſ- 
dom of the Creator has allotted to each member 
its proper place; and, in the formation of our 
bodies, he has not only attended to our wants 
and conveniences, but to ornament and beauty. 
In the farſt place, with reſpect to our wants, it 
is evident, that all the parts are placed in the - 
manner moſt convenient to the body. It was in- 
tended to be a machine which- was to move of 
itſelf by the powers given to it, without requir- 
ing to be moved by any exterior force. It was 
neceſſary that our limbs ſhould perform with eaſe 
and promptneis the will of our mind. All the 
bones are joined together; but, in order that 
we ſhould make uſe of our limbs without diffi- 
eulty, to ſtretch or draw in an arm, to ſtoop or 
riſe as we pleaſe, the bones are divided into 
Joints, and each bone is rounded at the end, and 
ſet within the \pherical cavity of another Pos 
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where it moves with eaſe, becauſe it is covered 
with a ſmooth poliſhed griſtle, and moiſtened 
with an oily humour, which prevents the griſtle 
from rubbing. How wonderful is it, that theſe 
bones ſhould be ſo firmly ſet, as not to ſlip or 
ſeparate from each other, tho* the feet bear fo 
great a burden, and the hands are ſometimes 
obliged to lift a weight of an hundred pounds. 
In placing the parts of the body God has alſo at- 
tended to our convenience. The determination 
and will of the ſoul may be executed by the or- 
gans of the body without any difficulty or ob- 
ſtacle. By means of the ſenſes it is immediately 
informed of whatever intereſts it, and the ſeveral 
members of the body directly obey its orders. 
The eye, as it is deſigned to watch the whole 
perſon, occupies the higheſt place. It can turn 
freely on all ſides, and obſerve every thing that 
paſſes. The ears alſo are placed ina diſtinguiſh- 
ed part at the two ſides of the head, and are 
open night and day to convey to the ſouleveryim- 
preſſion of ſound, and to make it attentive to the 
leaſt noiſe. As our food paſſes through the mouth 
into the ſtomach, the organ of /me/l is placed im- 
mediately above it, to guard it, as the eye alſo 
does, from receiving any thing corrupted or bad. 
As to the ſenſe of feeling, it has not its ſeat in any 
particular place, but is ſpread over all the parts 
of the body, in order to make it diſtinguiſh plea- 
ſure from pain, and wholeſome from hurtful 
things. The arms are the miniſters the ſoul em- 
ploys to execute moſt of its deſires, and are 
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therefore placed near the cheſt, where the body | 
is the ſtrongeſt ; and, without being too far from 
the lower parts, are moſt / conveniently ſituated 
for every ſort of exerciſe and work, as well as 
for the guard and ſafety of the head and other 
-members——Laſtly, the Creator, in the forma- 
tion of the human-bedy, has deſigned alſo to at- 
tend to its beauty, This conſiſts in the viſible 
harmony, the exact proportion of the limbs, 
and the pleaſing mixture of colours in a fine and 
delicate ſkin. We may obſerve, that thoſe parts 
-of the body which are in pairs, as our eyes, ears, 
arms, legs, are placed at the two ſides, of an f. 
equal height, correſponding with each other on 


| = 
the right and left; whereas thoſe that are ſingle, 8 
as our forehead, noſe, mouth, and chin, are | a 
placed in the middle. The proportion appears 8 
| in the great as well as in the ſmall.” The length ſt 
« of the ſole of the foot makes the ſixth part of 
the height of the whole body, as the face makes „ 
the tenth. In children the head is larger than it _ 
_-oughtto be in proportion to the reſt; becauſe th 
the head being the chief part of the body, and 
 *the ſeat of our four ſenſes, it ought to come the 
ſooner to perfection; and the more ſo, as being 
compoſed entirely of bone, it could not extend 
as much as the fleſhy members, which it muſt _ 
. . otherwiſe have done; for we obſerve, that in in- 7 
fancy all the limbs grow at the ſame time, and 
ſpread with the moſt exact proportion in length, | 1 ? 
breadth andthickneſs, according to the ſize of 356 
the whole bedy.—— Admire, O man, the per- ing 
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fection and beauty of thy body, the admirabls 
connection, harmony, and proportion of all its 
parts. Obſerve, that each limb is connected 
with others; that they never interfere with each 
other's different function; that they are placed 
in the manner beſt adapted for their uſe, and ſo 
as to aſſiſt one another mutually. The organs 
are ſo many ſprings in this admirable machine. 
They correſpond with each other, and act in 
concert to fulfil the ſeveral purpoſes for which 
they were deſigned. Take care not to deſtroy 
this machine, ſo curiouſly contrived, nor to de- 
form it by exceſſes and irregularities. On the 

_ contrary, let thy body ever remain a monument 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. But above 
all, never neglect thy ſoul, which has been de- 
graded by ſin, but endeavour that it may be re- 

| ſtored to its primitive purity by the mediation of 
thy Redeemer. It is by this alone that thou 
canſt be compenſated for the change thy body 


will undergo, when it ſhall return to the duſt 
from whence it came. | 


NOVEMBER XX 
THE OnvEen AND REGULARITY OF "THE 
COURSE OF NATURE. 


In 8 the wothi we every where 

diſcover traces of a ſupreme Intelligence dire&- 

ing the whole, which foreſaw all the effects that 
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were to reſult from the powers it impreſſed upon 


nature; which had numbered, weighed, and 


meaſured all things with infinite wiſdom. Thus 
the univerſe, when once formed, may always 
continue and conſtantly fulfil its deſign, without 


the neceſſity of changing any of the laws origi- 


nally eſtabliſned. This is not often the caſe in 
reſpect to the works of man. The beſt con- 
trived machines ſoon fail to anſwer the purpoſes 
intended. They require to be frequently mend- 
ed. They are ſoon ſpoiled and out of order. 
The caule of theſe faults is in the original con- 
ſtruction; for there is no artiſt, however ſkilful, 
who can foreſee all the changes to which his 
work is liable, much leſs is he able to obviate 


them. The coporeal world is alſo a machine, 


but the parts of which it is compoſed, and their 
ſeveral uſes, are numberleſs. It is divided into 
many luminous and opaque globes, which ſerve 
as habitations for an infinite multitude of living 
creatures of all forts. The opaque globes, move 
in the circles preſcribed to them, and in a regu- 
lar time round the luminous globes, in order to 


receive from them the light and heat, day and 


night, ſeaſons and various climates, food and 
growth, according to the nature and wants of 
the different inhabitants. The ſituation of the 
planets and their mutual gravitation are ſo diver- 


ſified, that it ſeems almoſt impoſſible to deter- 
mine before-hand the time of their returning to 
the point from whence they ſet out, to begin 


again their periodical courſe; and yet notwith- 
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ſtanding the variety of phenomena which theſe 


olobes preſent us, and the aſtoniſhing number 


of their movements, in the courſe of thouſands 
of years theſe enormous maſſes have never once 
hit againſt one another, or interrupted each 
other's courſe. All the planets regularly run 


their courſe in the time preſcribed them. They 


have conſtantly preſerved their direction and re- 
ſpecti ve diſtances from the ſun. The fixed ſtars 
are the ſame now that they were two thouſand 
years ago. Their diſtances, their projective 
force, their direct aſcenſion, their declination, 
their parallax, their direction, are ever the ſame. 
The ſun alſo is ſtill at the ſame height, the days 
and nights, years and ſeaſons, are all what they 


were formerly. An undeniable proof, that, in 


the firſt arrangement of the celeſtial bodies, and 
the regulation of their courſe, the Author of 
Nature ſoreſaw and determined the future ſtate 
of the world, and of all its parts, to the end of 
time. The ſame may be ſaid of our earth, 
which is annually ſubject to many revolutions 


and changes of climate. For, though it ſeems. 
at firſt, as if the fine weather, the cold, h at 


dew, rain, ſnow, hail, lightening, ſtorms, and 
winds, were diſpenſed by chance ; as if it was 
from mere accident that the waters overflow the 
earth, changing lands into lakes, and in other 
places ſeas appearing where there were conti- 
nents, mountains forming while others are 
mouldering away, rivers are drying up or chang- 
ing their courſe ; yet it is certain that each mo- 
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dification of our health has its ſufficient cauſe i in 
the preceding modification; the laſt in the for- 


mer, and ſo the ſame from the begining of all 


things. But nothing is more calculated to make 
us ſenſible of our ignorance in reſpect to the 
particular cauſes of natural events, and their 
connection with the future, than this variety 
which we obſerve in the temperature of the air; 
a variety which has ſuch an effect on the ap- 
pearance and the fertility of our globe. In vain 


we repeat our meteorological obſervations; we 


cannot deduce from them any certain rules and 


conſequences for the future, and we ſhall never 


find one year perfectly like another. , Yet we 
are well convinced, that theſe continua varia 
tions, this apparent diſorder in the elements, do 
not deſtroy our globe, do not alter its form, or 
make it an uninhabitable chaos; but are, on the 
contrary, the true means of preſerving from 
year to year, its order, fertility, and abundance. 
Since, therefore, each preſent modification is 
founded upon the former, it is evident, that the 
elements were not formed and combined by 
a blind chance; but that from the beginning, 
boundleſs wiſdom produced, combined, mixed 
the elements, meaſured their force, and deter- 
mined their effects to all eternity. Thus the 
world is not compoſed of unconnected materials, 
which have no relation to one another. It is one 
regular and perfect whole, the conſtruction and 
plan of which is the work of a ſupreme Intelli- 
gence. If we behold in the world a multitude 


e 
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of Beings of the ſame nature and deſign with 
ourſelves, and connected with us in many ways; 
if we diſcover a ſtill greater number of ſpecies 
of other creatures who are alſo more or leſs mu- 
tually connected; if we acknowlcge, that by 
the mixture and action of the elements, all theſe 
animated Beings are preſerved, and receive all 
that their nature requires ; if afterwards we look 
beyond this, and raiſe our thoughts higher ; if 
we conſider the connection between our earth 
and the celeſtial Bodies, the conſtant regularity 
of all their motions, the conformity, the won 
derful harmony between all the globes within 
our ſight; we ſhall be more and more ftruck 
with admiration of the magnificence, order, and 
beauty of Nature, and more clearly convinced of 


the infinite wiſdom of the Creator. But all that 


we vet know of the order and harmony of the 
corporeal world, is but a ſlight ray of that great 


light of eternity, by which the Divine Wiſdom, - 
now in many ways impenetrable to us, will de 


made manifeſt to us s hereafter, 
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WINTER IN THE Nonrnaä COUNTRIES. 


Tur time now draws nigh of waich ſo many 


diſcontented people ie Winter, this 


ſeyere ſeaſon appears to them inconſiſtent with 
the plan of the Ruler of the univerſe, in other 
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reſpects ſo wiſe and beneficent. The tick 
complain that nature is become dull and melan- 
choly, The poor, whoſe poverty and wants 
increaſe at this ſeaſon, murmur and lament. 
Yet let them ever ſo much magnify the incon- 
veniencies and diſtrefles of winter, they will at 
laſt be forced to acknowledge the goodneſs of 
God towards them, even in this reſpect, if they 
compare their lot with that of ſome other nations. 


In great part of the northern countries there is 


neither ſpring nor autumn, The heat is as in- 
tolleratie in ſummer as the cold is in winter, 
The ſeverity of the latter is ſuch, that the ſpirits 
of wine in the thermometers Kone: When the 


door of a warm room is opened, the outward air 


- which comes in, turns all the vapours into ſnow ; 
and they appear like thick white clouds. If any 
one goes out of the houſe, they are almoſt ſuf- 
focated, and the air ſeems to pierce through 
them. Every thing appears dead, as nobody 
dare venture abroad. Sometimes the cold be- 
comes ſo intenſe, all of a ſudden, that if they are 
not ſaved in tiine, people are in danger of loſing 
an arm, a leg, or even their life. The fall of 


ſnow is ſtill more dangerous; the wind drives it 


with ſuch violence, that nobody can find their 
way, the trees and buſhes are covered with it, 
the ſight is blinded by it, and people ſink into 
precipices at every ſtep. In ſummer it is con- 
ſtantly light for three months, and in winter it is 
perpetual night during the ſame ſpace of time. 
We who complain of the cold in our countries, 
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what ſhould we ſay if we were to live in the 
climate juſt deſcribed ? It is certain we do not 
know our advantages, or a very little reflection 
would make us content with our lot. The winter 
days, however melancholy and ſevere we may 
thin them in our countries, are not inſupporta- 
ble from the nature of our conſtitution, and thoſe 
who cannot bear them, it is their own fault. 
But wherefore has the Creator ordained that 
millions of people ſhould live in countries where 
nature fills them with terror for a great part of 
the year? Why has he not made all his people 


as happy as we are? Senſeleſs enquiry! We are 


miſtaken if we ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of the 
pole are unhappy from the ſeverity and length 


of their winter. Poor, yet exempt through | 


ſimplicity from all defires difficult to gratify, 
thoſe people live content in the midſt of the 
rocks of ice which ſurround them, without know- 


ing the bleſſings which the ſouthern nations con- 


ſider as an eſſential part of their happineſs. If 


the barrenneſs of their ſoil prevents them from 


having ſuch variety of productions of the earth 
as we have, the ſea is ſo much the more bountiful 
in her gifts to them. Their way of living inures 
them to cold, and enables them to defy ſtorms. 
As to particular reſources, without which they 
could not bear the rigour of the climate, Nature 
provides them with abundance. Their deſarts 
are full of wild beaſts, whoſe furr protects them 
from cold. The rein- deer ſupplies them with 


food, dripk, beds, clothes, and tents. Theſe 
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are moſt of their wants, and give them little 
trouble to obtain. When the ſun dots not riſe 
with them, and they are ſurrounded with dark- 
neſs, Nature itſelf lights a torch for them. The 


Aurora Borealis brightens their night. Perhaps, 
thoſe people conſider their country as the Freat- 


eſt and happieſt upon earth, and may pity us as 
much as we pity them. Thus we find that every 
climate has its advantages and inconveniencies, 
which are generally ſo well balanced, that it is 
difficult to ſay which merits a preference. To 


_ conſider things in this light, there is no country 


on earth, whether the ſun darts his rays upon it 
perpendicularly or obliquely, whether it is 
covered eternally with ſnow or not, which in 
reality is more benefited than another. In one 
place, the conveniencies of life are more abun- 


dant. In another, that variety. is abſolutely 


wanting 3 but thoſe who have not ſuch comforts 


_ eſcape many temptations, corroding cares, bitter 
remorſe; in a word, they are ignorant of many 


obſtacles to happineſs, which compenſates them 
for the pleaſures they are deprived of. We 
know with certainty, that Providence has dif- 
penſed to every part of the world, whatever 


was neceſſary for the ſupport and happineſs of 


the people, who are every where adapted to the 
nature of the climate. 
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Tur TRANSFORMATIONS IN NATURE, 


Tx E transformations. in Nature are very nu- 
merous; or rather, it may be ſaid, that every 
thing in the natural world is transformed. The 
form of objects continually varies. Certain bo- 
dies paſs ſucceſſively through the three kingdoms 
of nature; and there are compoſitions which gra- 
dually become minerals, plants, inſects, reptiles, 
fiſh, birds, beaſts, and men. Every year, millions 
of bodies mix together, and are reduced to duſt. 
Where are the flowers which adorned our gar- 
dens, fields, and meadows, during the ſpring 
and ſummer. One ſpecies appears, then fades, 
and makes room for another. The flowers of 
March, with the modeſt violet, after having 
proclaimed the coming of ſpring, diſappear, and. 
give place to the tulip and the roſe. In the room 
of theſe come others, till all the flowers, in their 
turn, have fulfilled their deſign. It is the ſame, 
in reſpect to mankind. One generation riſes, 
and the other diſappears. Every year, millions. 
of human bodies return to the duſt from whence 
they came ; but, out of theſe reduced bodies, 


there are new ones formed. The 1alts and oils, 


of which they are compoſed, diſſolve in the 
earth; the more ſubtile parts are attracted by 


the heat of the ſun, and riſe into the atmoſphere, 


where they mix with other ſubſtances, are ſcat= 
tered here and there by the wind, and fall again 
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in ra n and dew, ſometimes in one place, and 
ſometimes in another. As for the groſſer parts 
they mix with the earth. The graſs which 1s 
nouriſhed by them ſhoots up into long ſtalks. It 
is thus that the fleſh of man, transformed into 
graſs, ſerves to feed thoſe flocks, the ſalutary 
milk of which turns afterwards into our own 
ſubſtance. Theſe continual transformations in 
nature are certain proofs, that the Creator or- 
dained that nothing ſhould be uſeleſs or loſt. 
The meal on the flowers, which is the ſource of 
fertility in plants, is but a very ſmall part of 
what each flower contains, but this ſuperfluity is 
not loſt. Divine wifdom created bees, who make 
uſe of it for their honey. The earth beſtows | 
daily gifts upon us, and would at laſt be exhauſt- _ J 
- ed, if whatit yields was not to be returned again. f 
All organized bodies diſſolve, and turn at laſt to t 
earth. During this diſſolution, their volatile | . 
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parts riſe into the atmoſphere, and are diſperſed 


I about. Thus, the remains of animals are ſcat- 
|! tered in the air, the earth, and water; and 
| perhaps the parts which fly intò the atmoſphere a 
i! are not the leaſt numerous. All theſe parti- b 
” cles, diſperſed here and there, unite ſoon again tt 
| m new organized bodies, which will, in their Z of 
li turn, ndergs the ſame chance. Theſe con- In 
if ſtant transformations, this circulation, which E 
began with the world, will only end with it. " 
f: But the moſt remarkable, or at leaſt the moſt L. 
j intereſting to us, is that which relates to our- on 
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ſelves. We know that our bodies were not | wi 


* 


originally, nor will they hereafter be, compoſed 
of the ſame number of particles as at preſent. 
Our bodies, when in our mother's womb, were 


and, ſince then, they have increaſed to fifteen or 
twenty times the ſize; conſequently blood, 


the animal or vegetable creation, which did not 


united with them, and are become parts of our- 
| ſelves. The neceſſity we are under of eating 
every day ſhews a continual waſte of the parts, 
and that this loſs muſt be repaired by food. A 


from certain experiments, made by a great phy- 
ſician upon himſelf, that, out of eight pounds of 
food, which a man in health may take every day, 
there is but a fiftieth part of it which turns to his 


ration, or other excretions. From this it may 


are now compoſed. And finally, when our 
bodies ſhall have gone through ſeveral changes, 
they will be transformed into duſt, till the day- 
of reſurrection, when that laſt and happy revo- 


lution will fix them immutably and for ever. 


Let us rejoice in this future ſtate, where we: 
ſhall be free from a'l the changes of this life. 
Let us behoid, with ſerenity, the daily revoluti- 
ens to which all earthly things are ſubject, and 


which are neceſſary in our - preſent. ſtate, It 
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extremely ſmall; they were larger at our birth; 


fleſh, and other foreign ſubſtances, drawn from 


originally belong to our bodies, have ſince been 


great deal evaporates inſenſibly; for it appears, 


own ſubſtance. All the reſt goes off by perſpi- 


be inferred, that, ten years hence, there will 
not remain many of the particles of which we 
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is by this means that we ſhall draw .nearer to | 


| FOR of 2 


NOVEMBER XXIIL. 


GREATNESS oF GoD EVEN IN THE SMALL= 
EST THINGS. 


WuokvER loves to contemplate the 
works of God, will trace him not only in thoſe 
immenſe globes which compoſe the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, but alſo in the little worlds of in- 


ſects, plants, and metals. He will acknowledge 


and adore divine Wiſdom as much in the ſpider's 
web, as in the power of gravitation which at- 
tracts the earth towards the ſun. Theſe reſearch- 
es are now the eaſier, as the uſe of microſcopes 
diſcover to us new ſcenes, and new worlds, in 
which we behold in miniature, all that can excite 


our admiration. Thoſe who have no opportu- 


nities to make uſe of theſe inſtruments, may read 
- at leaſt with pleaſure ſome remarks on microſ- 
copic objects. Let us, in the firſt place, ob- 
ſerve the inanimate world. Behold thoſe moſſes, 
and the graſs which God has produced in ſuch 


abundance. Of how many fine threads: and 
little particles are thoſe plants compoſed! What 


varicty in the forms and ſhapes! Who could 


count all their ſorts and kinds? Think of the 


multitude of little parts which any one is compoſ= 


ed of, and into which it may be divided. If an 
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hexagon of the ſize of an inch contains an hun- 
dred millions of viſible particles, who could 


calculate the parts of which a mountain muſt be 


compoſed? If millions of particles of water may 
be ſuſpended on the point of a needle, how ma- 
ny muſt there be in a fountain? how many in 
the rivers and ſeas! If from a lighted candle there 
iſlues in a minute many more particles of light 
than there are grains of ſand over the whole 
earth, how many fiery particles muſt fly out of 
a great fire in the ſpace of an hour ! If a grain 
of ſand contains ſeveral millions of particles of 
air, how many mult there be in the human bo- 
dy ! If odoriferous bodies can exhale enough of 
odoriferous corpulſcles, to fend the perfume to 
great diſtances, without any fenfible loſs of their 
own weight, it would require an eternity for the 
human mind even to cultivate the prodigious 
number of theſe particles. If we paſs next to 
the animated creation, the ſcene will in a 
manner extend to infinity. In the ſummer time 
the air ſwarms with live creatures. Each drop 
of water is a little world inhabited. Each leaf 
of a tree is a colony of inſets ; and perhaps each 
grain of fand contains a multitude of animated: 
Beings. Each plant, grain, and flower, feeds a. 
million of creatures. Every one muſt have ſeen 
the innnmerable ſwarms of flies, gnats, and other 
inſets which collect together in a very ſmall 
ſpace ; what prodigious ſhoals muſt there be in 
proportion over the whole earth, and in the 


immenſe expanſe of the atmojPhere ! How many 
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254 NOVEMBER XXIII. 
millions of ſtill ſmaller inſets and worms are 
there crawling on the ground or underneath it, 
the number of which is known only to God! 
Does not the power of the Creator ſtrike us 
with aſtoniſhment, when we refle& on the mul- 
titude of parts of which theſe little creatures are 
| compoſed, whoſe exiſtence is ſcarce known ! If 
we could not at any time prove it by experi- 
ments, ſhould we imagine that there are animals 
a million of times leſs than a grain of ſand, with 
organs of nutrition, motion, &c. There are 
ſhell-fiſh, ſo ſmall, that even through a miſcro- 
ſcope, they ſcarce appear as large as a grain of 
barley, and yet they are living animals, with 
| houſes, in which there are different apartments. 
How extremely ſmall is the mite, and yet, this al- x | 
moſt imperceptible atom, when ſeen through a | 
miſcroſcope, is a hairy animal, perfect in all its 
limbs, of a regular form, full of life and ſen- 
ſibility, and provided with all the neceſſary or- 
gans. Although this animal is fcarce viſible to 
us, it has many parts ſtill ſmaller. One circum- 
ſtance particularly admirable is, that the glaſſes: 
which diſcover ſo many defects in the beſt finiſh-= 
ed works of man, ihew us nothing in theſe mi- 
ſcroſcopic objects but regularity and perfection. 
How inconceivably fine nd tenuous are the ſpi- 
der's thread! It has been calculated, that 36,000 
of them would only make the thickneſs of com- 
mon ſewing ſilk. Each of the ſix papillæ, from 
whence the ſpider draws the viſcuous liquor with 
which it makes the web, is compoſed of many 
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leſſer inſenſible papillæ, which ſerve as fo many 
wire-drawing irons for the threads to paſs 
through, in ſuch numbers, that one of the 
ſtrongeſt of them conſiſts of 6000 leſſer threads. 
How muſt this ſtrike the mind with aſtoniſn- 
ment. But, ſuppoſe we had microſcopes which 
could magnify ſome millions of times more than 
| thoſe do throupi: which the mite appears as large 
as a grain of barley, what wonders might we not 
then diſcover | Even then we ſhould not be able 
to ſee to the end. It would be preſumptuous 
and extravagant to ſuppoſe it, Each creature 
has a kind of infinity, and the more we contem- 
plate the works of God, the more will the mi- 
racles of his power multiply in our fight. Our 
imagination is loſt in the two extremes of nature, 
the great, and the ſmall; and we know not in 
which to admire the Divine Power moſt, whe= 
ther in thoſe immenſe globes which roll over our 
heads, or in © thoſe microſcopic object, almoſt 
imperceptible to the ſight. Let the contempla- 
tion of God's works be therefore our moſt plea- 
ſing occupation. The trouble we may take in 
ſtudying them will be well rewarded, by the pure 
and innocent pleaſures they afford. It will awa⸗ 
ken in us an ardent deſire to arrive at thoſe hap- 
py regions, where we ſhall not want microſcopes . 
or teleſcopes to diſcover the wonders of God's 
works, which will be directly viſible to us, fo 
as to know the deſign, conſtruction, and connec- 
tion of each object; where endleſs hymns will 


be chaunted to the praiſe of the Creator of the 
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univerſe; and, where all diſtinction of great and 


ſmall will be at an end, as all will be great to us, 


and all alike fill us with joy and admiration. 


NOVEMBER XXIV. 
Tun WEATHER GRADUALLY GROWS Corn. 


\ V E feel that it grows gradually colder every 


day. In the laſt month we loſt part of the warmth. 


of autumn, but the cold was then very moderate, 
as the earth was {till warmed by the rays of the 
fun. This month is colder already, and the 
ſhorter the days grow, the more will the earth 


loſe of its heat, and conſequently the cold will 
increaſe. This we daily experience; but do we 
reflect as we ought upon the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of the Creator ſo viſible in this inſenſible 


progreſs from heat cold. In the firſt place, 
This gradual increaſe is indiſpenſibly neceſſary 


to prevent the diſorders, and perhaps the total 


deſtruction of the human frame. If the cold we 


experience in the depth of winter was to come 


ſuddenly the beginning of autnmn, we ſhould be 


at once numbed and chilled to death. How ea- 
fily do we catch colds in the cool ſummer even- 


ings; and how much worſe would it be if we 
were to paſs ſuddenly from the burning, heats of 


ſummer to the chilling cold of winter. With. 


what goodneſs, therefore, has the Creator guard- 
ed our health and lives, by granting us ſuch a 
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temperature of air during the months immedi- 
ately following ſummer, as to prepare us by de- 
_ grees to bear the increaſe of cold, without any 
bad effects from it. What would become of 
thoſe animals whoſe conſtitutions cannot bear 
cold, if winter was to come ſuddenly without no- 
tice upon them. Two thirds of the birds and 
inſects would be deſtroyed in a night, and their 
neſts and eggs with them; but now, by the gra- 
dual progreſs of cold, they have time to make 
the neceſſary preparations againſt it. The au- 
tumnal months warn them to quit their homes, 
to go into warmer countries, or to ſeek places 
where they may ſleep quietly and ſecure during 
the ſevere ſeaſon. It would be no leſs fatal to 


our fields and gardens were the earth to be ſud- 


denly deprived of the ſummer's heat. All plants, 
(particularly the exotic plants,) would inevitably 


_ periſh. Spring would produce no flowers, nor 


would ſummer afford us fruit. We ſhould not 
therefore conſider it of little conſequence, that 
from the end of ſummer to the beginning of 
winter the heat ſhould gradually give place to 
cold. Theſe inſenſible changes were neceſſary 
for our preſervation, and that of the produce of 
the earth. Preſumptuous man, though ſo often 
daring to murmur at the laws of nature, would 
ſoon find to his coſt, where he able to derange one 
ſingle wheel in the great machine of the world, 
that he would do much miſchief, but could make 
nothing better. Nothing in nature operates ſud- 
denly, There is no revolution without a proper 
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preparation. All natural events ſucceed one ano- 
ther by degrees, all in the moſt regular manner, 
and preciſely at the appointed time. Order is 
the great law which God lays down in the govern- 
ment of the world ; and from thence it is, that 


all his works are ſo beautiful, ſo invariable, and 


ſo perfect. Let it be our conſtant employment 
to ſtudy this beauty, this perfection, in the works 
of God, and at every ſeaſon of the year to trace 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs. We ſhould 
then ceaſe thoſe ſenſeleſs murmurs with which 
we offend the Creator ſo often. We ſhould find 
order, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in the very things 
we fancy imperfect, and we ſhould fay at laft, 
from the ſtrongeſt conviction, that © all the 
« paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.“ 


NOVEMBER XXV. 
REFLECTIONS ON SNOW. 


| D URING winter, (the dulleſt ſeaſon of the 
year) the ground is often covered with ſnow. 
Every body ſees it fall, but very few take the 
trouble to inquire into its nature and uſe. Such 


is the fate of moſt objects which we have daily 


before us, though we derive many advantages 
from them. Thoſe things moſt worth attending 
to are often what we leaſt value. Let us learn 


to be wiſer, and let us employ ſome moments in 


reflecting upon ſnow. It is formed of very light 
vapours, which congeal in the atmoſphere, and 
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fall again in flakes more or leſs thick. In our 
climates the ſnow is pretty large, but travellers 
aſſert, that in Lapland it is ſometimes ſo ſmall, 
that it is like a fine dry duſt. This certainly pro- 
ceeds ſrom the great cold of thoſe countries. We 
_ obſerve, that the flakes are larger with us in pro- 
portion as the cold is more moderate, and they 
become ſmaller when it freezes hard. The little 
flakes of ſnow are generally like hexagon ſtars, 
but there are ſome of right angles, others of ten, 


and ſome alſo of an irregular ſhape. The beſt. 


way of examining them is to receive the ſnow on 
| white paper. But there has not hitherto been any 
ſatisfactory cauſe given for the variety of forms. 
As for the whiteneſs of this meteor it is not dif- 
ficult to explain. Snow is extremely thin and 
light, conſequently it has a great many pores, 
which are certainly full of air. It is, beſides, com- 
poſed of parts more or leſs cloſe and compact. 
Such a ſubſtance does not admit the rays of the 
ſun, or abſorb them, on the contrary, it reflects 
them very ſtrongly, which makes it appear white 
to us. Snow newly fallen is twenty-four times 
lighter than water. If 24 meaſures of ſnow are 
melted, they produce but one of water. Snow is 
not frozen water, but only frozen vapours. It 
evaporates conſiderably, which the moſt intenſe 
cold cannot prevent. It has been doubted whe- 
ther i it ſnowed at ſea; but thoſe who have gone 
voyages in the winter on the northern ſeas aſſure 


us, they have had a great deal of ſnow there. It 


is known that the high mountains are never en- 
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tirely free from ſnow, If part of it melts it is 
ſoon replaced by more. The air being much 


warmer in the plains than on heights, it may rain 


with us while it ſnows heavily on high mountains, 
Snow is of uſe in ſeveral ways. As the winter 


cold is much more hurtful to vegetables than to 


animals, the plants would periſh if they were not 
preſerved by ſome covering. God ordained 
therefore, that the rain, which in ſummer cools 
and revives the plants, ſhould in winter fall in the 
form of a ſoft wocl to cover the vegetables, and 
to guard them from the inclemency of froſt and 
winds. The ſnow has a degree of warmth in it, 


but not too much, ſo as to choak the grain. As 


(like all other vapours) it contains different falts, 
which it leaves in the ground when it melts, this 
much enriches the earth. The melted ſnow not 


only moiſtens the earth, but waſhes every thing 


hurtful away from the winter ſeeds and plants. 
What remains of the ſnow-water helps to fill up 
the ſprings and rivers which had diminiſhed dy- 
ring the winter. 

"Theſe refletions may convince us, that winter 
has its advantages, and is not ſo melancholy a ſea- 
fon as many imagine. Let us look up with joy 
and gratitude towards that beneficent God who 
cauſes bleflings to flow, even from clouds of ſnow, 
upon-the earth. How unpardonable to murmur, 
when it is our own faults if we do not every 
where diſcover traces of the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, 
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SLEEP OF ANIMALS DURING WINTER. 


No W that Nature is deprived of ſo many 
creatures which rendered it beautiful and animat- 
ed, it appears dead. Moſt of the animals that 
have diſappeared are buried in a profound ſleep 
for the winter. This is the caſe, not only with 
the ſnails, but the bugs, ants, flies, ſpiders, ca- 
terpillars, frogs, lizards, and ſerpents. It is a 
miſtake, to ſuppoſe that the ants lay up proviſions | 
for the winter. The leaſt cold numbs them, 
and they remain in that ſtate till the return of 
ſpring. Of whatuſe then would their ſtores be, 
ſince nature has prevented their requiring food in 
winter? What they collect in ſummer, with ſo 
much care, is not for their ſubſiſtence : They uſe 
it as materials to build their habitations. There 
are allo many birds, who, when food begins to 
fail, hide themſelves under ground, or in caves, 
to ſleep all the winter. It is at leaſt aſſerted that, 
before winter, the /ore-(wallows hide under 
ground, the wall-ſwallows in the hollows of trees 
or old buildings, and the common ſwallows go to 
the end of ponds, and faſten themſelves in pairs 
to ſome reeds, where they remain lifeleſs - and 
motionleſs, till they are revived by the return of 
fine wheather. There are alſo ſome beaſts, which 
bury themſelves in the ground, at the end of ſum- 
mer. The moſt remarkable of them is the 
mountain rat, which generally makes it abode in 
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the Alps. Tho? it loves to be on the higheſt 
mountains, in the region of ice and ſnow, it is 
ſooner numbed with cold than any other animal ; 
for which reaſon, it retires, about the end of 
September, or the beginning of October, into its 
ſubterraneous lodging to remain there till April. 
There is much art and precaution in the plan of 
their winter reſidence. It is a ſort of gallery, the 
two branches of which have each their particular 
opening, and both terminate in a place without 


any, where they live. One of thele two wings goes 


ſloping down underneath their dvzelling place; 
and, it is in this lower part of. their houfe that 
they leave their excrement, which the wet car- 
Ties away. The other wing is the higheſt, and is 
their place of entrance in and out. Their dwel- 


ling place is lined with moſs and hay. They 


make no proviſion for winter, as it would be uſe- 


leſs to them. Before they enter their winter 


quarters, they prepare themſelves each its bed 


of moſs and hay, aud then, having well cloſed 


the entrance into their houſes, they compoſe 
themſelves to fleep. As long as this ſtate of 


inſenſibility laſts, they abſolutely live without 


eating. The beginning of winter, they are fo 


fat that ſome of them weigh twenty pounds, but, 


by degrees, they fall away, and are very thin in 
ſpring. As they do not eat in winter, they have 
no evacuations. | heir great gut is furniſhed 
with valves, in the form of a ring, which retain 


the excrement till their time of waking. It is 


ſaid that, as ſoon as theſe animals begin to feel 
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the cold, they go to ſome ſpring, and drink copi- 
ouſly for a long time, till what they diſcharge is 
as clear and as pure as when they drank it. A 
natural inſtinct prompts them to it, in order to 
prevent the corruption which the accumulated 
matter in their ſtomachs might occaſion, during 
their long fleep. When theſe rats are diſcovered 
in their retreats, they are found rolled up round, 
and ſunk into the hay. Their noſe is laid on 
their belly, that they may not breathe a damp 
air. During their torpid ſtate, they are carried 
away, without being wakened, and they may 
even be killed without appearing to feel it. 
There is another ſort of rats whoſe ſleep is as long 
and as ſound as theſe, and are therefore called the 

ſleepers. The bears eat prodigiouſly at the begin- 
ning of winter, as if they meant to eat enough 
at once for their whole lives. As they are natu- 
rally fat, and are exceſſively ſo at the end of 
autumn, this abundance of fat enables them to 
bear their abſtinence, during their winter's re- 
poſe. The badgers prepare for their retreat into 
their burrows in the ſame manner. The inſtinct 
of theſe, and many other animals, teaches them 
thus to diſpenſe with food for a conſiderable time. 
Their very firſt winter, (before experience could 
inform them) they foreſee and prepare for their 
long fleep. In their peaceable retreats, they 
know not what want, hunger, or cold is; they 
know no ſeaſon but ſummer. It is remarkable 
that all animals do not fleep thus in winter,. It 
is only thoſe, who, with the ſevere cold, can 
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alſo ſupport an abſtinence of ſeveral months. If 
winter was to come upon them unprepared, and, 
that ſuddenly weakened and numbed with want 
of food and the cold air, they ſhould ſtill ſurvive 
it, the only thing we could wonder at, would be 
the ſtrength of their conſtitution. But, as they 
know how to prepare in time for their ſleep 
with much care and precaution, it muſt be im- 
puted to a wonderful inſtin& beſtowed upon them 
by the Creator. The wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God have ſupplied all the wants of his creatures, 
and this by a thouſand means which no human 
imagination could think of. 


* 
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Us E OF STORMS. 


. 8 there are many who at this ſtor- 
my ſeaſon reckon the winds and tempeſts a- 
mongſt the evils of nature. We do not always 
think of the advantages which accrue from them; 
and we do not conſider that we might be miſera- 
ble without them, as we certainly ſhould ; for it 
is the ſtorms which purify | the atmoſphere. To 


be convinced of this, we need only attend to the 


general temperature of this ſeaſon. What thick 
and unwholeſome fogs, what rainy, dark, and 
cloudy days it brings? The ſtorms are chiefly 
deſigned to diſperſe theſe hurtful vapours, and 
remove them from us; and this is certainly do- 


= * 


Lo 


ed by the ſame laws as man, who may be called 
a little world. Our health depends, in a great 


humours, which would otherwiſe corrupt. It is 


the ſame with the world. That the air may not 


become noxious, it is neceſſary it ſhould be in 


perpetual motion, and this is effected by the - 
_ winds, I do not mean by gentle mild winds, 
but by ſtorms and tempeſts, which colle& the 


Vapours from different countries; and by form- 


ing them into one maſs, mix together the good 
and bad, and thus correct one with the other. 


Storms ate even uſeful at ſea. If it was not of- 
ten violently agitated, the very calmneſs of ſalt 


water would occaſion in it a degree of putrefacti- 


on, which would not only deſtroy the innumerable 
ſhoals of fiſh which live in it, but might alſo be 
very hurtful to travellers. Motion is the ſoul of 
all nature. It preſerves every thing in order, 
and ſaves them from deſtruction. Why ſhould 
the ſea be excepted from the general rule, the 
ſea which is the common receptacle for all 
the dregs of the earth, and wherein ſo many 
animal and vegetable ſubſtances putrefy? If the 
ſea was not in perpetual motion, the water would 


ſtagnate, and infect us with an inſupportable 
ſtench. Motion is as neceſſary to the ſea, as 
Circulation to the blood of animals; and the 
other cauſes which give it a gentle, uniform, 
and almoſt inſenſible motion, are not ſufficient 


to ſhake and purify the whole maſs. Nothing 
Voke BL. _ 
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ing us a great ſervice. The univerſe is govern- 


meaſure, on the agitation and mixture of. our 
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but ſtorms could anſwer this purpoſe , and we 
ſee what advantages reſult from them to man- 
kind, and to all animated creatures. Theſe are 
the uſes of ſtorms, and the reaſons which ought 
to prevent us from conſidering them as deſtruc- 


tive plagues.and inftruments of divine vengeance. 


It is certainly true, that ſtorms have often ſunk 
ſhi;s richly laden, deſtroyed the hopes of the 


1 gardener, laid waſte whole provinces, 


and ſpread terror, deſolation, and horror all a- 


round; but what is there in nature which has 


not its inconveniencies, and which may not in 
ſome reſpects prove fatal? Shall we reckon the 
lun amongſt the evils of this world, becauſe its 
ſituation makes the earth barren for ſome months, 
and becauſe at other times its heat burns and 
dries up our grain and fields ? The phænomena 


of nature, which ought to appear formidable to 


us, are only thoſe where the advantages are none 
in compariſon to the evils they draw upon us. 
But can this be ſaid of ſtorms, if we conſider the 


uſes which reſult from them? Let us then ac- 


knowledge that God has planned all with wiſ- 
dom. Happy thoſe who are convinced that eve- 
ry thing throughout the univerſe tends to the 
_ univerſal good, and that the very means which 
' Providence makes uſe of to chaſtiſe us, are in 
the general 
effect of which makes ample amends for the par- 
ticular evils which may in ſome caſes reſult trom 
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Ama Evanrs. 


PaorkRLx 8 nothing can happen 


by chance, for every thing has its real and cer- 
tain cauſe. But what we call chance is no more 


than the unexpected meeting of ſeveral cauſes, 


which produce an unforeſeen effect. Experience 
ſhews'us that this often happens in life. Unfore- 
ſeen accidents may entirely change the fortune 


of men, and overthrow all their deſigns. It 
ſeems, as if naturally, “the race ſhould be to 
« the ſwift, and the battle to, the ſtrong, - 


-« and ſucceſs to the wile ; yet it does 


not always happen ſo; for an unexpected 
event, a favourable circumſtance, an acci- 


dent impoſſible to foreſee, often does more 
than all human power, knowledge, or prudence 


could do. How much to be pitied therefore 


would mankind be, if a wiſe and berieficent 


Fand did not regulate events for them! How 


could God govern mankind, if what we call 
chance did not obey his voice] The fate of men, 
families, and even whole kingdoms often depends 


on circumſtances which appear to us inſignificant 


and trifling. If we take from Providence the rule 
over theſe ſmall events, we muſt at the ſame 
time ſuppoſe the greateſt revolution in the world 

_ equally independent of his government. We 
know that ary daily happen, on which our 

N 2 
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temporal happineſs or miſery in a great meaſure 
depend. It is evident, that we cannot guard 
againſt theſe ſort of accidents, becauſe we can- 
not foreſee them; but it follows from thence, 
that theſe unexpected events, which are above 
our underſtanding or prudence, ought to be par- 
ticularly aſſigned to the will of Providence. By 
the wiſdom, or goodneſs of God we are left more 
odr leſs to ourſelves, according as we have more 
-or leſs underſtanding, and powers to conduct 
'ourſelves rationally. But under circumſtances 
_ wherein our prudence can be of no uſe, we may 
depend upon it, that God will more particularly 
watch over us. In all other caſes, the endea- 
vours and induſtry of man ought to concur with 
the aid and protection of Heaven. It is only on 
occaſion of unforeſeen accidents that Providence 
acts alone. As inall that we call chance, we viſi- 
bly diſcover the traces of wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
Juſtice of God, it is evident that“ chance itſelf 
muſt be ſubject to Divine direction. It is even 
there that the government of Providence ſhines 
with peculiar luſtre. When the beauty, order, 
and plan of the world fills us with admiration, 
we conclude without heſitation, that a Being in- 
finitely wiſe muſt preſide over it. With how 
much more reaſon ought we to draw this infer- 
ence, when we reflect on the great events which 
are produced by accidents, which no human 
wiſdom could foreſee? Have we:not'a thouſand - 
examples, that the happineſs and lives of men, 
the fate of nations, the ſucceſs of wars, the re- 
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volutions in kingdoms, and other ſuch things» 
depend on accidents entirely unforeſeea ! An un- 
expected event may interrupt projects the moſt 
ſecretly and beſt concerted, and deſtroy the moſt 
powerful forces. It is in Providence alone we 
can reſt our ſaith, peace, and hope; with what- 
ever evils we may be ſurrounded, whatever dan- 
gers may threaten us, God can deliver us by a 
thouſand means unknown to ourſelves. The 
lively perſuaſion of this comfortable truth, ought, 
on the one hand, to inſpire us with the profound- 
eſt reſpect for the Ruler of the univerſe ; and, on 
the other hand, lead us to look up to him on eve- 


ry occaſion through life. "I his truth ought alſo to 


curb our pride, and to inſpire the high and the 
mighty of this world, with the religious fear 
they ought to have of the great Being, in whoſe 
hands there are a thouſand means unknown to 


us, by which the whole ſtructure of happineſs 


we have proudly raiſed, may be deſtroyed. 
Laſtly, this ſame truth is highly calculated to 
baniſh all doubt, all care and ſorrow from our 


minds. The infinitely wiſe Being has a thouſand 


wonderful ways unknown to us. They are the 


ways of mercy and goodneſs. He wiſhes the 
happineſs of his children, He commands it, and 


all nature obeys. : 
e N 3 
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True GrEATNESS OF | Gov. 


Norun ING is more proper for Man chan 


to endeavour to form to himſelf ideas of God, in 
ſome degree worthy his greatneſs and majeſty. 
It is true, that it is as impoſlible for us to com- 
prehend him perfectly, as to“ contain the ſeas 

„ within the hollow of our hand, or to meet 
“ the-heavens with the ſpan.“ God is at the 


ſame time much known to us, and much hidden 


from us. He is near us, and yet raiſed much 
above us; near to us as to his exiſtence ; above 
us, and concealed from us, as to his nature, per- 
ſection, and decrees. But it is our duty to en- 
deavour to know him ſo as to cenceive the ſenti- 
ments of veneration ſo juſtly due to him. To aſſiſt 
our weakneſs in this reſpect, let us compare him 
with what men eſteem and admire the moſt, and 
we ſhall ſee that God is infinitely above all. We 
admire the power of kings, and we are aſtoniſh- 
ed when we hear or fee, that they have conquer- 
ed vaſt empires, taken towns and fortreſſes, raiſ- 


ed ſtately buildings, and been the means of hap- 


pineſs or miſery to whole nations. But if we are 
ſtruck with the power of a man, who is but duſt 


and aſhes, and moſt of whoſe exploits are owing 
to foreign arms, how muſt we admire the power 


of God, who laid the foundation of the earth, 
who made the heavens, who holds the ſun i in bis 
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hand, and ſupports the immenſe fabric of the 
univerſe. We are with reaſon aſtoniſhed at the 
heat of the ſun, the impetuoſity of the winds, 
the roaring of the ſea, the claps of thunder, and 
the ſwift flaſhes of lightning; but it is God that 

gives heat to the ſun, who thunders in the 
clouds, who walketh upon the wings of the 
wind, whe raiſes the ſtorm, and calms the 
waves of the ſea. We, very properly reſpect 
thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves by the extent of 
their genius and knowledge; but what is all the 
' underſtanding and knowledge of man in compariſon 
with that of the ſupreme Being, to whom all 
things are known, all are viſible : Who counts 
the ſtars in the ſky, the ſand of the. ſea; waa 
knows the courſe that each drop of rain will 
take ; and who, (with a ſingle glance) beholds 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future, at the 
ſame moment? How much wiſdom ſhines in 
the conſtruction of. the univerſe, in the courſe 
of the ſtars, in the plan of our globe, in the 
leaſt worm, and in the ſmalleſt flower. Thoſe | 

are «maſter-pieces which infinitely ſurpaſs the 
greateſt and moſt perfect work of Man. We are 
dazzled with the ſplendor of riches, and we al- 
mire in palaces the magnificence of furniture, 
the luxury of clothes, the beauty of the apart - 
ments, the gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, 
which ſhine on every ſide. But all this, how 
little is it if compared with the riches of God, 
waoſe throne is the heavens, and the Earth is. 
his footſtool. The heavens are bis, the earth 
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alſo is his, the habitable earth, and all that it | 
contains. Life, health, riches, glory, plea- 


ſures, all that can form the happineſs of his 
ereatures, all is in his hands, and he diſpenſes 


every thing according to his good pleaſure. We 
reſpect the potentates of the earth, when they | 


command multitudes of ſubjects, and reign 


over many countries: But what is the corner of 
the earth, which is ſubject to them, in compa- | 


rifon of the empire of the univerſe, of which 
our globe is but a little ſpeck, and which extends 
over all the ſtars of heaven, and all their inbabi- 
tants? How great is he to whom all the mo- 


narchs of the world are ſervants ; and who ſees 


about his throne cherubims and ſeraphims ever 
ready to fly or execute his command? We judge 
of the greatneſs of men by their actions; we 
celebrate the fame of kings who have built ci- 
ties and palaces, governed well theireſtates, and 
happily accompliſhed great defigns : But behold 
the works of God! the creation of the immenſe 
univerſe, the preſervation of ſo many creatures, 
the wiſe and juſt government of the univerſat 


empire, the redemption of mankind, the reward 
and puniſhment of good and bad actions? Can 


any thing be ee to the greatneſs of 
Rl 


— 
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nt MorTives OF CONTENT. 


L- T ſweet eontent FO poſſeſſion of our 
ſouls. God is good. Love and mercy ſhine: 
through all his works. Let us contemplate his 
mighty deeds. The world, and all it contains, 
proclaim, and are worthy of him alone. The 
heavens and the earth' witneſs his power. The 
fun that rules by day, and the moon that ſhines: 
by night, all things that have life or motion pro- 


claim the mighty God. Conſider the works of 
his hands. Men and brutes ſhew us that his 


glory is infinite. Even the objects that appear 
leaſt in our eyes, the blade of graſs, and the 
grain of ſand, teach us to know him. Aſk the 
mountains and the abyſs, the heights of the hea— 


vens and the depths of the ocean, the winds, 


and the tempeſts, the worm that. crawls in the 
duſt : They will tell you. that his wiſdom is infi- 
nite, and his power wonderful. Oh! how ſhall. 
we worthily praiſe and exalt him, to whom we 
owe exiſtence and life? Our bodies, and. the 


ſouls which animate them, are gifts of his hands. 


If we are a prey to adverſity, if oppreſſed with 


ſorrows, ſcarce do we feel the weight of them, 
when God enables us to ſupport them. He 


comes to our aſſiſtance, and our evils are baniſh-. 

ed. O my ſoul thou haſt long experienced 
this. Let me never forget it, nor give way to. 

the fear of being deſerted by a God, who cannot: 

hate his children. Let us therefore e 
3 | . N 5 ; - 
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his holy will. Let us bleſs him for all his ais. 


penſations, perſuaded that he will accompliſh all 
his merciful deſigns ; for he is great in wildemy: 
and abundant 1 in means, 1 


DECEMBER 1. 


REFLECTIONS oN Man's: Discovery. OF: 


THE UsE or FIRE. 


Moxzus Burrow ſays, © that man, 7 


ee his own ingenuity alone, produced the ele- 
« ment of fire, which did not exiſt upon the 


« ſurface: of the earth.” It is very true, that 


fire does not appear to be a- natural production, 
and that it is poſſible the ufe of it might be a 


long time unknown; but, does it follow from 
thence, that man made the -diſcovery, either by 


his own wiſdom, or by chance. If there could 
be ſavages in the world, who did not know the 


uſe of it, they might perhaps, by chance, or in 


length of time, produce fire by the rubbing to- 


gether two pieces of wood, or by ſtriking 


nature of this element; without knowing its 
power of giving warmth, of expelling the horror 
of darkneſs: without comprehending how it 
could be made uſe of to dreſs victuals, to bake 


' earthen ware, to boil water, or to melt metals. 


a flint: But, how far is this from knowing 
the uſe of it? One might ſee ſparks of fire, 
à thouſand times, without underſtanding the 


Pieces of wood rubbed together kindle in time; 


but why ſhould a man, who is ſuppoſed not te 


— 
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know the uſe of fire, amuſe himſelf in rubbing 
wood? Suppoſing he ſhould have done fo with- 
out any deſign, he muſt alſo, without knowledge 
or deſign, have placed himſelf near a heap of 
combuſtible matter. Then indeed, the fire 
having been produced, might make him feel a. 
pleaſing warmth, but it muſt ſoon have been fol- 
lowed by a ſharp pain; the effects of this element 
being entirely unknown to him. If a d. ſcovery 
ſo hazardous, and at the ſame time uſeful, had. 
been made by a man, his name and country. 
would have been as well known, all over the 
world, as the benefits that reſult from the diſco= 
very. We are told of a certain Prometheus; but 
he is accuſed of facrilege; as Having ſtolen fire 
from heaven. This element has been known at all 
times, and in all countries, and has been almoſt 
every where conſidered as ſacred, as a gift from 
heaven. In ſome countries, they wiſhed to 
keep it perpetually burning upon altars. Virgins. 
and prieſts were conſecrated for the purpoſe; 
- which ſeems to prove that man was never with- 
cout ſo uſeful a gift, and that he received it from 
the hand · of God himſelf. Why ſhould the Cre 
ator, whoſe goodneſs ſhines through all things, 
have. made his creature to ſuffer ſuch. dreadful 
| inconveniences, ſo capable of degrading him to 
the ſtation of a brute, when it was ſo eaſy to 
deliver him from it? Is it not more natural to 
ſuppoſe, that, having taught him (as the ſerip- 
tures exprelly tell us) to offer. ſacrifices to him, 
this firſt act of obedience was rewarded: by a 
uiſible ſign of God's acceptance, which. daud £ 
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alone revive the hope of the ſinner. And what 
token could be more proper than that of a mira- 
_culous fire, ſuch as that which conſumed the 
'  facrifice at the conſecration of the tabernacle; 
and which, by God's command, was never to 
be extinguiſhed. A miraculous ſtriking mark af 
divine anger exerciſing its juſt vengeance on the 


victim, the emblem of the ſinner, but a ſign full 
of mercy, likewiſe towards him, as it made him 
arquainted with the goodneſs of his almighty Fa- 


ther, by the gift of ſo uſeſul an element, which, 
in all 5 he could never of IE have 


diſcovered. 
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Tuer IN WHICH THE WORLD AND: Max- : 


| KIND WERE 1 e N 


Ir; we . Wis xra of the ws creation ac= 
cording to the Scriptures, it can ſcarce have ſub- 


ſiſted above 6000 years. Thoſe who, ſuppoſe it 
much older judge contrary to reaſon, and to the” 
_ hiſtorical monuments conveyed to us. The hiſ- 


tory of mankind does not go farther back than. 
that which Moſes has tranſmitted to us ; for all 
that has been ſaid in regard to the origin of the. 
antients is without foundation, and even their 
| hiſtory does not go. beyond the deluge. As to 
the chronological books of the Chineſe they are 


viſibly full of falſehoods. The Phenicians have had 
no hiſtorian more antient than Sanchoniaton who. 
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lived after Moſes. The Egyptain hiſtory does 
not extend beyond Cham the ſon of Noah; and 
the books of the Jewiſh lawgiver are the moſt 
ancient, as well as the moſt authentic of all the 
monuments of antiquity, If the world was ſome 
millions of years older, it muſt have been much 
more peopled than it is. Population has been 
conſtantly increaſing fince the deluge, and yet 
there might be three times as many inhabitants 
on the earth as there are in theſe days. It hass 
been computed, that at leaſt 5000 millions of men 
might live upon our globe; and yet it is not 
imagined that there are in reality much more 
than 1080 millions. In Aſia hs reckon 650 
millions, in Africa and America 300, and in 
Europe 150. If we conſider the arts invented 
by man, we find they were none of them diſco- 
vered at fartheſt above two or three thouſand 
years ago. Man owes his aptitude for arts and 
ſciences, not only to his nature and his reaſon, 
but to neceſſity, and the deſire to procure him- 
ſelf conveniences and pleaſures; alfo to vanity: 
and ambition, and to luxury the child of plenty, 
which creates wants. This propenſity has al 
ways been obſerved amongſt men, Hiſtory car- 
ries us back to times, when even the moſt nec eſ- 
fary arts were ſcarce invented, and thoſe but 
very imperfectly known; and when they had. 
ſcarce an idea of the firſt principles of (Ciences. | 
Four thouſand years ãgo mankind were {till in a 
great ſtate of ignorance upon molt ſubjects. If 
we calculate e to the 8 made ſince 


* 
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then, and afterwards go back. to the remoteft ' 
times, we may in ſome degree fix the æra when 
men knew nothing, in other words, the birth. of 
human kind. If their exiſtence had been of a 
longer date, it would! be impoſſible that the moſt - 
uſeful and indiſpenſible arts ſhould be unknown 
to them for many ages. On the contrary, all 
that the human mind is capable of muſt have 


been diſcovered long ago. From this circum- | 


ſtance, therefore, we may again conclude, that 
the æra of the creation of man is that which 
Moſes has aſſigned in his hiſtory. Would it not 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that men. could be buried 
in the darkeſt ignorance, and plunged in a kind: 
of lethargy for thouſands of years, and then awak- 
en all at once to invent arts, to procure them 
ſelves the comforts and pleaſures of life. Ano 
ther circumſtance ſhould here be mentioned. Al- 
moſt all Europe was formerly covered with im- 
menſe foreſts, and very few eities or villages 
* were ſeen. It muſt conſequently have been then 
leſs peopled. Germany, for example, was but 
one great foreſt. - Judge how deſefted it muſt 
have been. Men. could only at firſt: ſow the 
ground where there were empty ſpaces in parts 
of the foreſt. They had no ſeparate property, 
and changed their habitations every year, In all 
Germany there was not a ſingle fruit tree. There 
grew no fruit but acorns. If we would draw. a 
compariſon between the inhabitants of antient 
and modern Germany, we muſt firſt ſet aſide all 


the inhabitants of towns and villages ; conſider 
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the 1 numerous colonies ſent from Germany into 
other countries; obſerve that moſt of the foreſts 
being now cut down, and turned into ploughed 
land, ancient Germany could ſcarce have had the 
tenth part as much cultivated as the preſent, and 
conſequently could only have had the tenth part of 
the inhabitants it has at this time. How many 
millions leſs of people were there then! How 
greatly have they encreafed ſince? And yet the 
foreſts which reach from Germany to the north- 
eaſt of Aſia, thoſe that ſtill remain in Affica and 

America, prove that our globe is not near as well 

peopled as it might be. The farther we go back 
to antiquity, the leſs peopled we find the world, | 
and the leſs cultivated the earth. It is then 
impoſſible that our globe ſhould have been eter- 
nal: for if it had been ſo, it muſt have been as 

2 peopled : as it is now from time immemo- 
ria 
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5 Tux Usz © OF Woo. . 
Howzver great, however numerous the | 


advantages we derive from every part of a tree, 

yet there is none to be compared to the uſe we 

make of the wood'itſelf.. It grows in ſuch abun- 
dance, that one might ſay, God every day creates 
new proviſions of it, that we might never want 

any thing ſo eſſential to us. It anſwers every 
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purpoſe we wiſh, It is ſoft enough to take any 
form we pleaſe; and hard enough to keep that 
which is once given to it: and as it is eaſily 
ſawed, bent, and poliſhed, it furniſhes: us with. 
many utenſils, conveniencies, and ornaments.. 
But theſe are not by any means the moſt impor- 
tant advantages; they are only for the purpoſes. 
of convenience and luxury. We have wants ſtill 
more indiſpenſable, which we could ſcarce ſupply 
without ſolid, thick wood. It is true, that nature 
furniſhes a great quantity of heavy, compact 
bodies: we have ſtones and marble of which we 
make many uſes; but it is ſuch labour to get 
them out of their quarries, to convey them to any 
diſtance, or to work them, that it is very expen- 
five; whereas we may make uſe of the largeſt 
trees with very little trouble or expence in com- 
pariſon. By ſinking into the ground wooden 
piles of fixty or ninety feet long, a ſure founda- 
tion is made for walls, even in looſe ſand or mud, 
which would otherwiſe fall in. Theſe piles, 
ſtrongly driven down, and made firm, form a 
foreſt of immoveable, and ſometimes incorrupti- 
ble, trees in the ground or water, able to ſuſtain 
the largeſt and heavieſt buildings. It is wood or 
timberthat ſupports the brick work, and weight of 


tiles and lead of which the roofs of our houſes are ” 
compoſed.. Wood is alſo a preſervative of life, as 
it is our chief fuel, ſo neceſſary to health and other . 4 
eſſential purpoſes. The ſun, undoubtedly, is the 3 


ſoul of nature, but we cannot ſteal any of its rays to. 
dreſs our food with, or ta melt our metals. Fire, 
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in fome meaſure, ſupplies the place of the ſun; 
a the more or leſs of it is in our own power. 
The long winter nights, the cold fogs, and the 
north wind would freeze our blood, if we were 
| deprived of the comfortable warmth of fires. 
How neceflary therefore fuel is to us! Was it not 
for the wiſeſt purpoſes that the Creator of the 
world covered one half of the ſurface of our globe 
with wood, and yet, are we not apt to forget this? 
Are we ſenſible how much it contributes to our 
welfare? Or, becauſe theſe bleſſings are too 
common, do we therefore think them of leſs im- 
portance? It is true, it is eaſier to acquire wood 
than gold or diamonds, but is it therefore leſs a pe- 
culiar bleſſing of Providence? Is it not preciſely 
the plenty of wood, and the eaſe with which we 
acquire it, that ought ſo much the more to excite 
our gratitude Such refſections would prove con- 
tant ſubjects for it, if we accuſtomed ourſelves 
to this pleaſing, though ſerious turn, of mind. 
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OpsERvaTIONs oN SOME AIs. 


WI daily experience the different uſes that 
animals are of to us. The Creator has formed 
ſome to aſſociate with us, others to feed upon. 
All of them are deſigned either to ſupply our 
wants, or to ſerve for our pleaſure. A dog is by 
no means a deſpicable creature, Excluſive of the 
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beauty of its form, its vivacity, ſtrength,” and 
ſwiftneſs, it has all the interior qualities which 
can attract the notice of man. It poſſeſſes ſtrong 
and tender feelings, which education ſtill im- 
proves, and which renders it worthy of being a 
companion to man. It knows how to promote 
his deſigns, to watch and guard him, to flatter, 
careſs, and pleafe its maſter, in many ways. 
Without the aſſiſtance of this faithful domeſtic, 
men could not fo eaſily ſubdue other animals. 


In a word, it ſeems as if God had placed the dog 

among men, to ſerve them for companions, aid, - 

and defence. This intereſting animal merits our 
attention in another reſpect; as it is capable of 
things which evidently prove that it is not a mere | 
: machine, but that it has a ſoul within it. Of all C 
| animals the dog has moſt variety, of language. 5 
Ho expreſſive are its ſigns of joy when its maſter 1 
i returns home? How different are theſe from the £ 
. ſigns it makes on the diſcovery of a robber, on 0 
ſeeing a wolf, or purſuing a hare? What cauti- 1 
dus order, what cunning and prudence. in all its ii 
motions! The advantages which accrue to us 7 
1 from ſheep are ſtill greater, though they have not it 
the dog's art of pleaſing. All parts of a ſheep al 
are uſeful to us; its milk, wool, fleſh, and even ab 
its bones. This animal is remarkable for chews it 
ing the cud. As it ſwallows its food firſt in a bi 
Hurry, without chewing ſufficiently, it brings it i 
up again into its mouth to chew and ſwallow it a ha 
; ſecond time. Theſe animals do this becauſe they =” 
| have but one row of teeth, which dees is me:. Its 
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: penſated by the multiplicity of their ſtomachs. 
Fhey have four of them. In the firſt, which is 
very large, and called the paunch, the food almoſt. 
whole and raw, is a little moiſtened and ſoftened. 
The ſecond, which is called the cap, is much 
ſmaller. The food macerates better there, and 
the digeſtion begins to make ſome progreſs. 
From thence it paſſes into the third ſtomach, 
called the tripe or leaf, where it remains till it is 
properly ſoaked and diſſolved. Accordingly, this 
ventricle is compoſed of ſeveral folds or leaves, 
which prevent any thing from paſſing which is 
not fluid, laſtly, the digeſtion is completed in 
the fourth ſtomach, called the runnet. The di- 
geſted food there changes its colour from green, 
{which it was in the third ſtomach) and becomes 
white as milk. The hare neither wants in- 
ſtinct for its own preſervation, nor ſagacity to 
eſcape its enemies. It makes its own form: it 
chuſes in winter a place expoſed to the ſouth, and 
in ſummer to the north. In order to conceal 
itſelf, it hides between ridges or hillocks nearly 
. of its own colour. When it is purſued by dogs, 
it flies Twiftly ſtrait forward, then turns round 
and comes back, throws itſelf into bye-pathe, 
and, after a number of leaps and wheelings about, 
it goes and hides itſelf in the-trunk of a tree or 
buſh. It has the cunning to change place conti- 
nually, according to circumſtances.—The Stag - 
has ſtill more cunning and tricks than the Hare, 
and gives much more trouble to the huntſman. 
Its elegant light form, its horns which ſerve more 


* 
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for ornament than defence, its height, its ſwift- 
neſs, and its ſtrength, diſtinguiſh it from the 
other inhabitants of the woods; and it ſeems 
formed to embelliſh and enliven the gloom of the 
foreſts. When we reflect on theſe, and the innu- 


merable multitudes of animals which. inhabit our 


globe, and which are at our command, how 
grateſully ſhould we acknowledge the goodneſs of 
God ? If the earth is compoſed. of ſo many diffe- 


rent ſoils, it is that ſuch a number of animated: 


beings may find the food adapted to their nature. 


All lands, good as well as bad, ſandy or marſhy, 


gravel, or clay, from the banks of rivers up to 
the tops of mountains, are they not all filled with 


animated creatures, uſeful to us in ſome way or 
| other? The remains of our tables feed the hens 
which are ſo uſeful to us. The delicate fleſh of 
the pigion well repays the trouble of providing 
them with ſafe and proper houſes. + The ſwans 


clear our ponds and baſons of many weeds which 
would corrupt there. Whole flocks of geeſe and 
ducks yield their feathers to us for our beds, and 


expect nothing in return but a little poor food, 
and a pool where they may bathe, play about, 


and ſeek worms. In a word, there is not a ſpot, 


© however barren, that does not contain and feed; 


many uſeful animals. Can we then ever be in- 


- ſenſible to ſuch numberleſs N "a 
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Tux Fonn AT i001 or Snow AND: Ts bi- 
FERENT nas | 


— is a ſort of froſt. The onlydiffe- 
rence between theſe two meteors is, that the froſt 
falls like dew upon the ſurface of certain cold 


bodies which draw out its moiſture, and on which 


it remains fixed cloſe; whereas the ſnow is form- 
ed before it falls, by congealed vapours in the 


middle region of the air; which follow the ſame 


laws in falling, as the fogs, the dew, and the 
rain do.. The air is often extremely cold, and 
this cold may be conſiderably increaſed by the 
denſity of the air, and the acceſſion of ſharp va- 
pours. It is then eaſy to comprehend how wate- 
ry particles may be frozen; but what poſſibly 
contributes more than any thing elſe to freeze the 


air, are the clouds; for it is generally very cloudy. 


when it ſnows. The thicker the clouds are, the 


more they intercept the ſun's . rays, and prevent 
their effect. But from the ſame reaſon muſt it 


not ſnow ſometimes in ſummer ? It may in realty 


To happen, that in the very midſt of ſummer there 


may be ſnow formed in the higher regions of the 
atmoſphere ; but it is never fo cold at that ſeaſon 


as not to melt when the frozen vapours come, 


down to the lower regions of air; conſequently 
does not then appear in the form of ſnow. It is 
not the ſame. in winter, as t is en very cold; 
in the nn region of the aunoiphere near r the 
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_ earth, the congealed vapours cannot receive heat 


enough in falling to melt them, and therefore 
they preſerve their form of ſnow. The ſhape of 


the flakes is very remarkable. They all reſem- 
ble little ſtars with ſix equal rays. It is dif- 


ficult to diſcover from whence this regular 


form proceeds. Perhaps it may be imputed to 


the ſaline particles which float in the air, and by 
uniting with the ſnow, occaſion it to chryſtalize. 
Thus, the frozen vapours collecting round 
theſe ſaline particles, which ſerve. as a kernel 
to them, become formed into hexagons. Allo, 
when the lower air is very cold, theſe ſtars fall 
ſeparately; but when the air is warmer, or 


more moiſt, they grow a little ſoft; and, if they 
happen to touch, they ſtick together, and form 
into flakes, more or leſs large, according as 


there are mare or leſs of the little ſtars joined to- 
gether. This is the reaſon that ſnow never falls 
in large flakes when the cold is extreme. 


An attentive obſerver. cannot but admire the 


divine Wiſdom and Power, in finding that even 


in the flakes of ſnow, the moſt exact proportion, 


the moſt perfect regularity is: preſerved. How 


ſurpriſed ſhould we be, were we to ſee them 


for the firſt time, and to be told that this brilliant 
meteor was only owing to ſome | vapours in the 


atmoſphere! How quickly the ſnow forms 1 


We ſometimes are ſurrounded with it unexpect. 
edly. What multitudes of flakes fall from the 


clouds one over another, and in a moment cover 


the earth! While this affords pleaſure: to the 
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fight, and abundant ſubject for reflection, it is 
well calculated to juſtify what the pious Brooks » 
© ſays, © That even froſt and ſnow have their 
« charms; and winter has its ſweets. None 
« can want innocent and pure pleaſures, but 
c thoſe who are ſo dull and inſenſible, as to be 
e void of all reflection, and to behold ever the 

. Works of Gol with indifference. 
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WINTER PLANTS. 


| Ir is a miſtaken opinion, that winter is in ge- 
neral deſtructive to plants and trees. It is, on 
the contrary, very certain, that the variety of 
heat and cold contributes much to the growth 
and propagation of vegetables. In the warmeſtt 
climates, there are immenſe defarts, which would 
be ſtill more barren, if the burning heats were 
not ſometimes ſucceeded by cold. Winter, ſo 
far from being prejudicial to the fertility of the 
earth, is favourable to it. Even the coldeft 
countries (notwithſtanding their ſnow and ice) 
have plants which ſucceed very well. Many 
trees, for example, the fir, the pine, the juni- 
per, the. cedar, the larch, and the box- tree, 
grow as well in winter as at any other ſeaſon 
and this was neceſſary, that the foreſts might 
Furniſh us with enough of wood. The houſe- 
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Sa the humble wormwood, and A lack * 


plants, preſerve their verdure in winter. : 


- There 


are even ſome flowers which grow under the 
| ſnow. The ſingle anemony, the early hellebore 
- the primroſe, the hyacinth and winter narciſſus, 
the ſnow- drop, or white winter flower, and all 


ſort of moſſes, grow green in the cold. 


The 


floriſſs tell us, that the plants under the frigid 
zone, if put into a green-houſe, cannot bear a 
heat beyond 38 degrees; but, they bear cold ſo 
well, that they grow all the winter in Sweden, 
as well as in moſt of the parts of France, Ger- 
many, Ruſſia, and the northern parts of China. 
The vegetables belonging to climates extremely 
cold, cannot bear heat, nor can thoſe which 
grow on high mountains in any country. Moun- 
tains and rocks, whoſe tops are all the year co- 
vered with ſnow, are not without their peculiar 
On the rocks of Lapland, there grow 
vegetables, which are alſo found in the Alps and 
Puyrenean hills, and on- the mountains of Spitz- 
When they are tranſ- 
planted into gardens, they riſe pretty high, but 
Few of the beſt 
growing plants in the northern countries can 
Thus, we find that there 
3s no land in the immenſe garden of nature in- 
From the fineſt duſt to the hard- 
eſt rocks, from under the line to the north pole, 
there is no ſoil which does not produce and nou- 
No ſeaſon is abſolute- 


- burgh, but no where elſe. 

they bear ſcarce any fruit. 
thrive without ſnow. 
_ tirely barren. 


riſh plants: peculiar to it. 
_ ly without flowers or fruit, 
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If we were properly attentive, to che govern- 


ment of Providence, we ſhould every where find 


occaſion to acknowledge. the Divine goodneſs and 
wiſdom. | 
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Ax EXHORTATION TO REMEMBER THE. 


Pook AT THIS SEASON. 


F HOSE who are re quietly ſitting in convenient 


chearful houſes, and who hear the whiſtling of 
the ſharp north wind, let them reflect on their 


unhappy fellow-creatures, many of whom are 
ſuffering the utmoſt ſeverity of poverty and 
cold, © Happy thoſe, who at this ſeaſon have a 


c houſe to ſhelter them, clothes to cover them, 


« bread, and the fruit of the vine to refreſh 


c them, with a bed of down on which they may 


« repoſe and yield to pleaſing dreams. Unhap- 
« py the poor man to whom fortune refules 
« even the neceſlaries of life ! Without ſhelter, 
« without clothes, often ſtretched upon a bed of 


« pain; and too modeſt to proclaim his wants.” 
We ought all to be touched with the miſery of 


this order of people. How many poor creatures 


in the ſtreets, diſtreſt withcoldand hunger ! How. 
many old people with ſcarce any thing to cover 


them, expoſing themſelves for hours to the in- 
clemency of the weather, in order to ſolicit the 


charity of paſſengers ! How many ſick are there, 
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without food or nouriſhment, lying an, ſtraw, in 
miſerable huts, where the wind, the cold, and 


the ſnow penetrate! Winter renders benevolence 
to the poor the more neceſſary, becauſe it in- 
creaſes their wants. It is not the time in which 
nature itſelf is poor? And is it-not adding double 
value to our benefactions to beſtow them ſeaſon- 
ably ? If we have been enriched with the ſummer 
and autumn fruits, was it not with the intention 
that we ſhould ſhare them with our fellow-crea- 
tures, now when nature is at reſt, The more the 
cold increaſes, the more diſpoſed we ſhould be 


to relieve the neceſſitous; to pour into the boſom 
What other end 


of poverty all we can ſpare. 
could Providence propoſe in the unequal diviſion 


of earthly riches, were it not to excite benefi- 


cence in the wealthy, by the affecting ſcenes of 
the miſeries of the poor. Let us therefore have 
compaſſion on our fellow- creatures, and not let 
them ſuffer more than even the brutes. It is our 
duty to ſoften their evils, and Pyovidence per- 


mits us to have a ſhare in this. It is our duty to 


clothe, to feed, and to comfort them. Let us 
then give of our ſuperfluity, or ſhare our little with 
them. Nobody is ſo poor that he may not do 
ſome good. Let us enjoy the ſweeteſt ſatisfac- 


tien that a noble mind can feel; the god-like 


pleaſure of relieving the wants of others; of 


ſoftening and leſſening their weight of adverſity. 
How eaſy it is to do this We need only retrench 


a few of our expences in dreſs and pleaſures. 


How fit an offering would it be to virtue, were 


» 


* 
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our benevolence to be attended by a conqueſt 
over our paſſions, in retrenching the indulgence 


and luxury of vanity, in order to beſtow our 
charity on the poor 
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NATURE 1s A LEss0N FoR THE HEART, 


y y E gain, in every reſpect, by ſtudying na- 


ture; and it may, with reaſon, be called a ſchool 
for the heart, ſince it clearly inſtructs us in our 


duty towards God, our neighbour, and ourſelves. 


Can any thing inſpire us with more profound 


veneration towards God, than the reflection that 


it is he who has not only formed our globe from 
nothing, but whoſe almighty hand alſo confines 
the ſun within its orb, and the ſea within its 


bounds? Can we humble ourſelves too much 


before the Being who created the innumerable 
worlds which roll over our heads? What are we' 
in compariſon to thoſe immenſe globes, and how 
little muſt the earth in all its glory appear, when 
conſidered in that light? Muſt we not ſhudder 


at the very thought of offending this God, whoſe 


boundleſs power we every moment ſee proofs of, 
and who with a ſingle glance can deſtroy or make 
us wretched ? But the contemplation of nature is 


highly calculated to fill us with love and gratitude” 


towards its Author. All nature loudly proclnims 
this comfortable truth, that God is love. It war, 
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love which induced him to create the world, and 


to communicate to other beings the felicity which 
he himſelf enjoys. For this purpoſe he created 


the univerſe, and an innumerable multitude of 


creatures, that all of them, from the archangel 


to the worm, ſhould feel, each according to its 
narure and capacity, the effects of Divine good- 
neſs. Is there in reality a ſingle creature, which 


does not furniſh proofs of this immenſe good- 


neſs? But particularly, if we reflect on ourſelves, 

how many may we not find? The Creator has 
endowed us with reaſon, not only to enjoy his 
bleſſings, but to acknowledge alſo the love with 
which he honours us, and which enhances infi- 
nitely the value of his favours. He ordained that 
we ſhould have dominion over the animals, to 

make them ſubſervient to our wants and conve- 


niences. It is alſo for us that the earth produces 


fruit in ſuch abundance. So many bleſſings daily 


enjoyed, and to which we owe the continuance 


of our exiſtence ;' the dilintereſtcd love of this 
great Being, who can receive no return from his 
creatures, and whoſe felicity can admit of no 
increaſe; can we be in{nlible to all this? Muſt 


it not excite the moſt grateful love for our boun- 


tiful Creator? I cannot conceive it poſſible for 
mean and ſelfiſh ſentiments' to fill the heart of a 
man, who, in the contemplation of nature, muſt 


every where diſcover traces of infinite benefi.. 


cence in the Supreme Being, who does not leſs 
propoſe the happineſs of each individual, than 
the univerſal good of the world. If we reflect 
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on the ways of Providence, the heart muſt be 
depraved to a very great degree, which is not 
inſpired to imitate, as much as poſſible, ſuch 
univerſal benevolence: For, © God maketh his 
« ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and 
„ ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt.” 
Can we then exclude any from our charity : 
Laſtly, when we reflect on the admirable order, 
which reigns throughout all nature, ought it not 
to produce the beſt diſpoſitions in our minds? If 
we are convinced that nothing can be pleaſing to 
| God, which is contrary to order and regularity, 
ſhould we not conform to it? How unpardonable 
to oppoſe, by our irregularities, the merciful de- 
ſigns of Providence in our favour ? Ought we 
not to ſecond them, by our endeavours to correct 
ourſelves? It is by theſe means that nature be- 
comes an excellent leſſon for the heart. If we 
liſten to it, we ſhall learn the true wiſdom which 


leads to eee happineſs. 
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Gop's GoopN ESS TOWARDS Us 1S SHEW]N 
IN. THE VERY THINGS WHICH APPEAR 
HURTFUL, 


Mos people mich that they were not ex- 
poſed to any evils in this world. If they had 
their choice, they would endeavour to ſecure 
to themſelves a life free from all cares. But is 


O 3 
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It true that we ſhould be really happy if nothing 
ever fo trifling was to diſturb our tranquillity, or 
if, through our lives there was to be no viciſſitude 
of ſad or pleaſing events? This queſtion, on the 
deciſion of which depends our peace in this world, 
is worth examining; while we ſhould, at the 


fame time, guard as much as poſſible againſt the 


illuſions of ſelf-love.— Should we be really happy 
here if we enjoyed uninterrupted good fortune? 


I do not believe we ſhould. A conſtant ſtate of 


happineſs would ſoon grow inſipid, and this diſ- 


_ guſt would change our felicity into a real evil. 


On the contrary, the evils we ſometimes meet 
with enhance. the value of our bleflings, as co- 
lours axe relieved and ſet off by ſhade, If there 


was no winter, ſhould we be as ſenſible as we are 
of the charms of ſpring ? Should we know the 


value of health without fikneſs, the ſweets of 
repoſe without labour, the peace and conſolation 
of a gocd conſcience, if we had never beth tried 
and tempted ? The more obſtacles there are to 
our happineſs, the greater our joy when we ſur- 
mount them. The heavier our misfortunes are, 
the more happy we feel when delivered from 


them. Beſides this, if the diſtreſſes we complain 


of were not to happen, we ſhould be expoſed 
to much greater evils. If all our days were proſpe- 
rous, we ſhould give ourſelves upto luxury, pride, 
and ambition. If we were never preſſed to it by 
neceſſity, nobody would take the trouble to be active 
or laborious in buſineſs; nobody would make uſe 
of their talents, nor cultivate their mind; nobody 
would be animated with zeal for the public good. 
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If we never were liable to danger, how ſhould 
we become prudent, how ſhould we learn com- 
paſſion ? If we had no evils to fear, how eaſily 
| ſhould we be intoxicated with happineſs, and 
forget our gratitude to God, charity towards our 
neighbour, and all our duties in general ? Are 
not then. theſe virtues, theſe bleflings of the ſoul, 
a thouſand times preferable to a conftant train of 
pleaſing. ſenſations, which would alſo become 
dull and inſipid to us by poſſeſſion. He who re- 
poſes always in the lap of felicity, ſoon grows 
negligent of doing good, and is incapable of any 
great action; but let him feel the ſtrokes of ad- 
verſity, and he will recover his wiſdom, activity, 
and virtue. How unjuſt and inconſiſtent are the 
deſires of man! They wiſh to live quiet, con- 
tented, and happy, and they object to the means 
which lead to it. In the heat of ſummer, we 
ſigh for coolneſs; and yet we are diſpleaſed when 
we ſce the clouds collect which are to obtain this 
for us. Thunder ſtorms purify the air, and make 
the earth fruitful; yet we complain that .the 
flaſhes of lightning terrify us. We acknowledge 
the uſe of coals, minerals, and baths, but we do 
not like earthquakes. We wiſh that there ſhould 
be no infections or epidemical diſorders, and yet 
we complain of the ſtorms which prevent the air 
from corrupting. We love to be attended by 
ſervants, and yet we wiſh there was no poverty 
or inequality of ſituations. In a word, we wiſh 
in moſt things for the end, without the means. 
Let us acknowledge 2 wiſe and beneficent de- 
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figns of God, even when he permits frequent 
alternatives /in our lives, from joy to ſorrow, 
from happineſs to miſery. Is he not the arbiter 


of our fate? Is he not our Father, whoſe good- 


neſs we ought to be convinced of, even when he 
thinks proper to chaſten us? Are we not in a 


world ſubject by nature to revolutions? Have we 


not often experienced, in the courſe of our lives, 
that what our ignorance made us conſider as an 
evil, has in reality proved a happineſs to us. Let 
us then receive with calm reſignation from the 
hands of God, the evil he may Wink proper to in- 
flict. They will only appear terrible at firſt; 


the longer we are uſed to them, the more ſup- 


portable we ſhall find them, and the more we 
ſhall feel their ſalutary effects. If in our adver- 
ſity we are patient, with faith and hope, we ſhall 


ge at laſt to bleſs God for the trials he ſends 


In a future ſtate, we ſhall undoubtedly do 
fo, and ſhall form a very different opinion of the 
troubles we have undergone in this world. We 
ſhall then be convinced, that, without theſe af- 
flictions which we now lament, we ſhould never 


have obtained the e deſigned for us here- 


da 
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ACCIDENTAL REVOLUTIONS ON OUR GLosBE, 


N ATURE every day produces of itſelf 
changes on the ſurface of the earth which affect 
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the whole globe. Many ancient monuments 
prove, that its ſurface in ſeveral places ſinks 
down more or leſs ; fometimes quicker, ſome- 
times ſlower. - The wall built by the Romans in 
Scotland, in the ſecond century, which went 
acroſs the whole kingdom from ſea to ſea, is at 
preſent almoſt entirely under ground ; and there 


are remains of it every day ſtill diſcovered. The 
mountains, thoſe pillars of the earth, are expol- 


ed to the ſame overthrow, occaſioned either by 
the nature of the ground, the waters which un- 
dermine and fap them, or by ſubterraneous fires. 
But when ſome parts of the globe fink down, 
there are others, on the contrary, which riſe up. 
A fertile valley at the end of a century may be con- 
verted into a marſh, where clay, turf, and other 
ſubſtances, form beds one over another. Lakes 
and gulphs turn into land. In ſtagnant water 
there grows a quantity. of ruſhes, ſea-weed, and 
other plants. The animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, - by corrupting in it, gradually form a 
| ſort of mud and mould; and the bottom at laſt 
riſes ſo high, that what was formerly water be- 
comes dry land. The ſubterraneous fires alſo 
produce great changes on our globe. Fheir ef- 
fects are ſhewn by three different commotions, 
which are generally felt ſeperately, but which 
ſometimes come altogether. The firſt conſiſts 
in a horizontal motion back and forward. When 


theſe are violent and uneven, they throw down 


buildings, and overturn every thing. Theſe 
undulating commotions are particularly obſerve 
3 
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ed in waters. There are other earthquakes 


called pulſation, or lifting up. They ſome- 


times cauſe new iſlands to riſe all of a ſudden 


from the bottom of the ſea. The cruſt of the 
earth being lifted up with great violence, falls 
down again, ſinks in deeper, then. breaks, and. 


— 


forms lakes, marſhes, and ſprings. Laſtly, 


there are exploſions like the ſpringing up of a 


mine, with eruptions of inflammable matter at- 
tending them. Theſe violent ſhocks and convul- 
ſions occaſion great devaſtation, and conſiderable 
alterations on the ſurface of our planet. The 
outer coat of the earth breaks in different places, 
ſinks in on one fide, and riſes up on the other. 
The ſea alſo partakes of theſe commotions z 


and the moſt ſenſible effect that appears from 


them are the new iſlands which riſe up. They 


are produced by the. bottom of the ſea being 


raiſed up; or they are compoſed of pumice 


ſtones, of calcined rocks or other ſubftances 


thrown out from ſome volcano. Hiſtory informs 


us, that by earthquakes, which ſubterraneous 
fires occaſioned, whole cities have been ſwallowed 


up, and ſunk ſixty feet under ground; fo that 
afterwares the earth which eovered them was 
ſowed and cultivated. Several of the alterations 


produced on our globe have been cauſed by the 


undermining of waters. Heavy rains ſoak, into 
the mountains ; ſoften and looſen much earth 
from them; which being ſwept away into the 
ſea and the rivers, raiſe the bottom of them con- 
ſiderably. The courſe of water is often divert- 
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ed. Even the banks change their OE Some= 
times the ſea retires, and leaves whole continents 
dry, which uſed to be its bed. Sometimes it 
overflows land, and covers whole countries. 
Kingdoms that were formerly cloſe to the ſea, 
are at preſent removed to a great diftance from 
it. The anchors, the great iron rings to moor 
veſſels, and the wrecks. of . ſhips found upon 
mountains, in marſhes, and at a great diſtance 
from the ocean, prove beyond a doubt, that. 
many places which are now terra firma, were 
formerly covered by the ſea, There is every 
| reaſon to believe, that England was formerly 
joined to France: the beds of earth and ſtone 
which are the ſame on both ſides of Calais, and 
the ſhallowneſs of that ſtrait ſeem to prove it. 
Climates even occaſion great revolutions on our 
globe. Between the tropics the heat and rains. 
take their turn, ſix months of each ſucceſſively. 
Countries nearer the pole are liable to great 
change by the ſeverity of cold. In autumn, the 
water penetrates through a. multitude of little 
crevices into the rocks and mountains. It freezes. 
there in winter, and the ice- dilating, and burſting 
cauſes great havock.. Such revolutions produced: 
by accidental cauſes are. evident. proots that the. 
world itſelf is frail. It alſo proves that God 2s. 
not an idle ſpectator of the alterations our globe 
undergoes, but that he plans and directs the 
whole by laws infinitely wiſe. From hence too 
we may learn that all things here are ſuhject to. 
conſtant viciſſitudes. We may even obſerve 
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that frequent accidenta] changes give a new face, 
not only to the inanimate, but to the animated 
part of the creation. One generation givesplace 
to another. Amongſt men, there are ſome who 
riſe, while others fall: Some are raiſed to ho- 
nours and dignity, others ſink into poverty and 
contempt. There are continual migrations and 
change of ſituation amongſt creatures; viſible 
differences and gradations in their condition and 
faculties. God has alloted to all beings different 
periods of duration. Some are deſigned for a 
ſhort and momentary exiſtence; others for a 
longer; and ſome for an everlaſting life. In all 
this, how evidently does the wiſdom, power, 


and goodneſs of the Creator appear 


4 
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SENTIMENTS oF GRATITUDE ON THE Re- 


-FLECTION' OF THE CLOTHING PRO 
VEDED. FOR US BY ee 

Pur ee of e e appears even in 

our clothing. How many animals beſtow up- 

on us their ſkins, their hair, and their fur, for 

this purpoſe ! The ſheep alone, with its wool, 


furniſhes the molt neceſſary part of our dreſs ; 
and, it is to the valuable labour of a worm that 
we owe our ſilks. How many plants alſo do we 


find of uſe in this reſpet! Hemp and flax fur- 


niſh us with linen, and many different textures 
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are formed of cotton. But even thoſe vaſt ſtores 
of nature would be inſufficient if God had not 
endowed men with induſtry, and with an inex- 
hauſtible fund of invention, to contrive and pre- 
pare clothing of many ſorts. When we reflect 
on all the preparations for making linen, we ſhall 
find how many hands are neceſſary for a few yards 
only. It ſeems as if we ſhould be but little vain 
of dreſs, as we muſt have recourſe for it, not 
only to the animals moſt contemptible in our 
eyes, but alſo to the rank of people our pride 
diſdains the moſt. But why has the Creator 
_ obliged us to provide ourſelves whith clothing, 
while every animal receives theirs directly from 
nature? We may anſwer this queſtion, by ſaying 
that it is for our good. It is, on one hand, uſe- 
ful to our health, and, on the other, adapted to 
our way of life. We may, by theſe means, 
ſuit our dreſs to the different ſeaſons of the year, 
the climate we live in, the ſituation and profeſ- 
ſion we haye choſen. Our clothes promote in- 
ſenſible perſpiration, ſo eſſential to the preſerva- 
tion of life. The neceſſity of obtaining them 
for ourſelves excerciſes the human mind, and has 
given riſe to the invention of many arts. And 
laſtly, the labour it requires furniſhes ſubſiſtence 
for a number of trades perſons. We have, 
therefore, great reaſon to be content with this 
plan of Providence. Let us only take care not 
to fruſtrate the deſigns propoſed by it. A good 
man ought never to glory in the outward orna- 
ments of his body, but rather in the inward qua- 
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lities of his mind. Pride aſſumes many different 
forms. It inwardly glories in the moſt triffling 


advantages, ſuppoſes ſome that do not exiſt, or 


elſe ſets too high a value on thoſe that do. And, 
in regard to-the outſide, ſome ſhew their pride 
under the ſplendour of ſilks, gold, and jewels, 
whilſt others hold and nouriſh it under rags, 
'The good man will equally avoid either extreme, 
The former is totally ſenſeleſs. It degrades hu- 


man nature to glory in outward ornament. We 


wear clothes to preſerve us from cold, a precau- 
tion which man's weakneſs ſince his fall made 
neceſſary; for decency alſo to mark. the differ- 
ence of ſexes. 
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DECEMBER XII. 
TEE CLOTHING of ANIMALS. 


It; is a wonderful work of Providence, that all 
animals ſhould be naturally provided with the 
clothing beſt adapted to their ſituation and man- 
ner of living. Some are covered with hair, 


others with feathers, many with ſcales and ſhells. 


This variety is a certain ſign that a wiſe Arti- 
ficer prepared their clothing ; for they are not. 
only adapted in general to the different. ſpecies, 
but appropriated to each of the individuals. Hair 
was the moſt convenient for the quadrupeds.. 
Nature, in giving it to them, has likewiſe ſo 
formed the texture of their ſkin, that they can 
eaſily lie down on the ground in any weather, 


na” 
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and be employed in the ſervice of man. The 
thick fur of ſome animals not only guards them 
from wet and cold, but ſerves them alſo to cover 
their young, and make ſoft beds for them. For 
birds, and ſome ſort of inſets, feathers were 
the beſt clothing. Beſides protecting them 
from cold and wet, they are arranged in the 
manner moſt proper to ſupport them in the air. 
The feathers for this purpoſe cover the whole 
body, and their conſtruction is ſo delicate as to 
be favourable to the bird's flight. Light and 
hollow, the quills are filled with a fort of mar- 
row which ſtrengthens them; and they are ren- 
dered thick enough for warmth by filaments 
finer than hair interwoven with much art, which 
not only guards them from the inclemency of the 
weather, but gives a proper ſubſtance to the 
wing. The clothing of reptiles is perſectly 
{uited to their way of life. Obſerve, for exam- 
ple, the earth- worm. Its body is compoſed of 
a ſucceſſion of little rings; each ring is furniſhed. 
with a certain number of muſcles, by means of 
which the worm can extend or contract its body 
very much. Theſe inſects have under their ſkin 
a gluey juice, which perſpires and makes their 
bodies more eaſy to flip under ground, which 
they could not do, if they were covered with hair, 
feathers, or ſcales. - The ſubſtance with. which 
the aquatic animals are covered, is equally fit for 
the element they inhabit. Fiſh. could have no. 
clothing more convenient than ſcales, the form, 
hardaefs, ſize, number, and poſition of which. 
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are perfectly adapted to their way of living. Te 


is the ſame with the ſhell-fiſh. They could not 
be better clothed and houſed than they are. The 


beauty alſo of all this clothing is ſingularly re- 


markable. Even the moſt diſagreeable creature 
has ſome peculiar beauty; but it is on ſome 


of the birds and inſects which the Creator has 


laviſhed moſt ornaments. If we obſerve the 
| butterflies, their beauty muſt ſtrike us with ſur- 
prize and admiration. Some are clothed plain, 
and all of one colour. Others are a little adorned, 

and others ſhine with the greateſt variety of the 
| brighteſt colours. How much alſo has nature 
diverſified the beauty and plumage of birds! The 
little colibri, an American bird, is one of the 
wonders of nature. It is no longer. than a great 


fly, but of fo beautiful a plumage, that its head 


and wings reſemble a rainbow. Its neck is of a 
bright ruby red; the belly and under part of the 
wings are of a gold colour; the legs. green as 


an emerald ; the claws and bill black and poliſhed 


as ebony. The males have a little turf on their 
heads, compoled of all the colours of the reſt of 
the body collected. together, which are. worn as 


ear-rings by the Mexican women. It is impoſſi- 


ble not to ſuppoſe, that in the covering of birds 
God had in view their convenience, uſe, and 
beauty. Each animal has what beſt ſuits it. 
Nothing ſuperfluous, nothing wanting; every 
thing ſo planned, ſo compleateven in the loweſt 
creatures, that the whole art of man could not 
| imitate it. Does not this forcibly prove the 
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exiſtence of a Being whoſe infinite wiſdom unites 
with unlimited goodneſs, to render each creat- 


ture as happy as its nature and deſign will admit 
of : | 


DECEMBER XIII. 


THoucHTs UPON THE RAVAGES OF 
, 2 INNER. 


E HEAR the winds 8 the tempeſts roar. 
My blood is fozen in my veins. The darkneſs of 
the day, its light almoſt extinguiſhed, a diſpolt.- 
tion in myſelf to terror and fright, all concur to 
make this tumult and diforder in nature appear 
the more dreadful. How often has the wind 
blown down cottages andeven palaces ; thus, in 
a moment deſtroying the labour of years. How 
often has it plunged into the abyſs, ſhips, and. the 
unhappy being who hazarded their lives on ſuch 
frail foundations! How often has it torn up by the 
roots the ſtately oak l But thou, O God? art the 
Creator and Ruler of all things. Ihe tempeſt 


and the northern blaſt are thy meſſengers, the 


heralds of thy power, and the miniſters of thy 
will. They ought to lead us to adoxe and to fear 
| thee. If thou didſt not ſet bounds to their de- 
ſtructive power, they would, every where, and 
at all times, occaſion the ſame miſchief ; and yet 
we behold the poor cottage, which nothing ſhel- 
ters from their fury, ſtill ſtanding. Thanks to 
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the divine power, which rebukes the winds and 
the ſea. Thanks to that wiſdom which has or- 
dained all for the beſt. In the mean time, ſome 
may aſk, why the miſchief which ſtorms and tem- 
peſts occaſion ſhould be permitted, if the world 
and all the events of it are the work of infinite 
wiſdom? Can perfect wiſdom produce any thing 
but order? Perfect goodneſs any thing that is 
bad? It is thus that frail humanity may reaſon. 
But what is man, that he dare diſpute with 
God? © Shall the creature ſay to his Creator, 
Why haſt thou made me thus? And, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend the works of God, does it 
therefore follow that they are defective? In order 
to judge of them, and of the purpoſes for which. 
they were deſigned, we ſhould equal him in 
knowledge and wiſdom. It is a miracle even that 
We are able to perceive part of the order he has 
eſtabliſhed, or to take in any of this wife and 
extenſive plan; and, conſidering our want of 
_ underſtanding, that things do not appear ftill 
more confuſedly to us. Alas! all would be diſ- 
order and confuſion there could be neither 
order, harmony, or happineſs in the univerſe, 
if there did not exiſt a Being, whoſe wiſdom, 
goodneſs, and power, ſurpaſs all our concepti- 
ons; who created the world and all things in it. 
If the general plan and common courſe of nature 
viſibly tend to the welfare of all created Beings, 
whatever particular accidents may ſeem to con- 
tradict this deſign, only prove our ignorance and 
limited underſtandings. To form one whole out 
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of the materials of which this viſible world is com- 
poſed, wherein ſuch magnificent phenomena 
appear, wherein are diſplayed the ſeveral beau- 
ties and treaſures of knowledge, virtue, and feli- 
city, which we behold in it, is a work ſo wonder- 
ful and divine, as none could have conceived or 
executed, but an omniſcient, almighty, and per- 
fect Being. The farther we advance in the re- 
ſearches of nature's works, the more clearly we 
diſtinguiſh the wiſdom and goodneſs which go- 
verns the whole. From theſe principles, we 
ſhall judge very differently from what we ſhould 
otherwiſe do, in reſpect to the complaints we 
make of winter. Even the ſtorms, the ſnow, 

and the hail, all that appears, at this ſeaſon fo 
diſagreeable to us, is linked with the everlaſting 


order of things. There is reaſon in all; the 


exact time is allotted for every thing: and, by 


means of theſe revolutions, divine wiſdom keeps 
up harmony throughout the immenſe univerſe. - 


The wind, which frightens the mariner at ſea, 
drives the waters upon barren lands. The ſulphu- 
reous vapours, ſalt, and other matter, carried 
by the wind from one country to another, refreſh 
the earth, and reſtore fertility to the ſtubble fields 


_ exhauſted by the harveſt, Thus the winter, 


which appears to deſtroy, gives ſtrength to our 
fallow- ground for new harveſts. At preſent the 
ground, the garden, and ſeeds, reſt, buried un- 

der ice and ſnow; the inhabitants of the foreſts 


howl more hideouſly ; the wild beaſts are preſſed 


with hunger; the whole world appears dead. 
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But God preſerves it, under this appearance of 
death he watches over fainting nature. What 
-miracles he performs in the midſt of the frightful 


ſcenes of winter! He ſupports the poor from cold 
or hunger. The ſparrow, which finds no food 


at preſent, lives however in its retreat upon the 


gifts of God's beneficence. The earth nolonger 


produces any thing; but his hand, which is never 
cloſed, procures us food, and calls to exiſtence 
things which are not yet in being. 


DECEMBER XIV. 


THE SAGAciTY OF ANIMALS IN FIND» 


ING MEANS OF DOUBSISTENCE FOR THE | 


WINTER. 


Tn E RE are ſome animals that lay up ſtores 
for winter, and in the harveſt- time prepare 
proviſions for ſix months. It might be ſuppoſed 
they foreſee a ſeaſon, in which they cannot 


gather food, and that, guarding againſt future 


wants, they can calculate how much they and 
their families would require. The bees are al- 
moſt the only inſets which lay up proviſion for 
the winter. They are wonderſul ceconomiſts. of 


their wax, becauſe they can gather no more 


when the ſeaſon for flowers is over, and have 
then no reſources for ſubſiſtence, or for making 
their cells, but what they have already collected. 
They have alſo the prudence to gather another 
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Kind of ſubſtance, which they require to keep 
out the cold from their hives. Itis a ſort of glue 


they extract from the flowers and from bitter 
plants, with which they cloſely ſtop up all the 
holes in the hive. Their ceconomy appears in 
the very ſmalleſt things. They let nothing be 


loſt; and what they do not want at the preſent 


they lay up for the future. "Thoſe who have nar · 
rowly obſerved them aſſure us, that, when in 
winter they uncover the honey-combs, they carry 


off the wax with which their cells were ſhut up, 
and lay it by for future uſe. Amongſt the four- 
footed animals, the field-mice are thoſe which 
lay up winter proviſions, and, in harveſt time, 
convey a quantity of grain to their fubterrareous 
habitations. Mag-pies and jays are the birds 


which collect for the winter. They gather heaps 


of acorns in autumn, which they keep in the hol- 
low parts of trees. The animals that fleep all the 
winter make no proviſions, as they would be 


uſeleſs ; but the others are not content with pro- 
viding for the. preſent moment, they think alſo 
of the future; and, it has never been obſerved, 
that they failed in collecting a ſufficient quantity 
for that time. Theſe ceconomical cares cannot 


be from reflections, for that would be to ſuppoſe 
animals endowed with much more intelligence 
than they really have. In fact, they only think 


of the preſent, and of whatever affects their fen- 
ſes either agreeably or diſagreeably. If the pre- 


ſent influences the future, it is without any deſign 
. or, conſciouſneſs of theirs, How, indeed, can 
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there be ſuppoſed any foreſight or reflection in 


this inſtinct of animals, when they have no expe- 
rience of the changes of ſeaſons, or the nature of 
winter; and when, having no idea of meaſuring 
time, they neither know when winter will come, 


or how long it will laſt, Nor can they be ſuppoſ- 


ed to have any reaſon, or ideas of futurity, nor 


to ſeek means of ſubſiſting, during the ſevere 


ſeaſon, from reflection, ſince they always act 
invariably the ſame, and each ſpecies follows con- 
ſtantly and naturally the ſame method, without 
having been taught. For example then, when 
the induſtrious bees go on collecting honey and 
wax, filling their magazines with it as long as the 


ſeaſon permits, it is not becauſe they foreſee 


that there will come a time in which they cannot 
gather. Such foreſight cannot be attributed to 
them. How ſhould creatures who have none but 


mere ſenſual preceptions judge of the future? 


Every thing is ſo ordered, that the bees find them- 
ſelves provided without having thought of col- 
lecting it. Nature prompts them to gather wax 
and honey. They labour during the fine wea- 
ther, and when winter comes they find their 
magazines full. Theſe animals, like all others, 
act blindly, and almoſt mechanically, without 
reflection or deſign, though they appear to be led 
by the rules of wiſdom and prudence. Being 


then void of reaſon, this wiſe ceconomy, this 
appearance of foreſight and reflection, muſt ne- 


1 ceſſarily be the conſequence of a ſuperior intelli- 


gence, whoſe views they fulfil without knowing 
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it. In this conſiſts part of our ſuperiority over 
the brute creation. We can repreſent to our 
minds the paſt and the future. We can act from 
reffection, and form plans. We can be deter- 
mined by motives, and chuſe what beſt ſuits us. 
But how important is it that we ſhould make a 
good uſe of theſe prerogatives ! Informed as we 
are of the great revolutions which await us, and 
being enabled to look forward' to the winter of 
life, ought we not to lay up for ourſelves conſola- 

tions, and reſources, which may render the latter 
end of it not only ſupportable but happy? No- 
thing is more miſerable than an old perſon who 
has paſſed his beſt days with a careleſs indifference | 
about futurity, and finds himſelf in the winter of 
life void of every reſource or comfort. Will not 
ſuch reflections lead us to take early meaſures for 


our happineſs, not only i in old age, but in a fu- 
ture ſtate ? 


DECMBER XV. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF WINTER. 


LI T us reflect on the bleſſings God grants us 
at this ſeaſon which appears to us ſo ſevere. 
The froſt and cold prevent many hurtful vapours 
in the higher regions of the atmoſphere from fall- 
ing upon us, and even purifies the air. Far from 
being always bad for our health, it often 
—— it, and n the humours from 
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putrefaction, which a conſtant heat would cer- 
tainly occaſion. If the vapours which collect in 
the atmoſphere were always to fall in rain, the 

earth would be too ſoft and wet, our bodies 
would be too full of humours and too much relax- 
ed; whereas the cold braces and promotes the 
circulation of blood. In very hot countries, and 
where the winters are rainy and wet, ſerious and 
mortal diſeaſes are much more frequent than 
elſewhere. We are told by travelers that in 
Greenland, where the ground is covered with 
mountains of ice, and where in winter the days 
are only four or five hours long, the air is very 
wholeſome, clear, and light; and, except a few 
complaints in the cheſt and eyes, (occaſioned 
partly by the quality of the food) they have ſel- 
dom there the diſorders fo common in Europe. 
It is alſo certain, that the conſtitution of the hu- 
man body varies according to the different cli. 
mates; conſequently, the inhabitants of the nor- 
thern countries have conſtitutions adapted to ex- 
treme cold, and are generally ſtrong and robuſt. 
As man, though active by choice, and though 
labour is neceſſary to him, is ſtill glad to inter- 
rupt his employments to taſte the ſweets of ſleep; 
ſo alſo our nature yields to the change of ſeaſons, 
and takes a pleaſure in it, becauſe in reality it 
contributes towards our welfare and happineſs. 
Behold our fields and gardens! They are indeed 
buried in ſnow; but this is neceſſary, in order to 
preſerve them from the cold, as well as to pre- 
vent the grain from corrupting. The ground 
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requires reſt after having yielded in the ſummer 
all that we want for the winter. Let us then 
acknowledge the wiſe ordinance of God. If our 
preſent ſupport had not been provided for; if in 
this ſevere ſeaſon we were obliged to cultivate 
the earth, there might be ſome foundation for 
But our proviſion is made; all 
our wants are ſupplied, and we n a e 
ſuitable to the ſeaſon. _ 
God has given induſtry to mankinid; which is 
neceſſary to keep them from cold or froſt. Their 
inventive mind has afforded them means of pro- 
curing an artificial warmth, from which they 
enjoy in their apartments ſome of the comforts of 
The mercy of Providence is no leſs 
viſible in the yearly produce of wood and its 
aſtoniſhing increaſe, than in the fertility of our 
fields. We have alſo at this ſeaſon multitudes of 
creatures at our command, to make it tolerable 
to us. 


The colder the countries are, the more 
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of thoſe uſeful animals are found, whoſe furs are 
_ deſigned to keep us warm. 
divine Wiſdom foreſaw the ſeveral wants of the 

different countries, and deſigned to relieve them 
by placing animals in them which could not live 
any where elſe ? Our beaſts of burden bring us 

the neceſſary proviſions; and it is remarkable, 
that our cattle are generally fruitful in the time 
ve moſt require it. Winter does not interrupt 
trade, nor the exerciſe of profeſſions. The ri- 
vers have loſt their fluidity in many places; they 
are become hard as iron; the ſurface is cloſed 


Is it not evident that 
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and covered with ice. This facilitates the inter- 
courſe between the inhabitants which were be- 
fore divided. They are not condemned to inac- 
tion or idleneſs at this ſeaſon; and though they 
are obliged to interrupt the labours of the field, 
they have a thouſand ways of employing them- 
ſelves uſefully in domeſtic life. The ſleep of 
nature prompts them to, look into themſelves. 
Man is now at leiſure in his calm retreat to culti- 
vate his mind, to examine his own heart, to 
correct his faults, and to lay up treaſure of good 
Works. Happy _ who. make ſo oft an uſe. 
N this en! 1. 
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DECEMBER XVI. 
THE ELEMENTS. 


Wu ETHER we conſider the univerſe, 
(taken in the whole) or examine the different 
parts of it ſeparately, we ſhall find equal reaſon 
to admire, the power and wiſdom of the Creator. 
It is true, that we can but imperfectly know any 
thing, and can ſeldom go beyond conjecture and 
probabilities, But this is ſufficient to prove to 
us, on one hand, the greatneſs of God, and on 
the other, the weakneſs of our reaſon. Perhaps 
all the elements are of the ſame nature, and may 
be reduced to one only. Perhaps they are ſo 
combined as to form but one whole. But it 
would be very difficult for us to We this to 
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Surſelves. We muſt divide them in our minds, 


and conſider ſeparately” the primitive parts of 
which they are compoſed. What variety of 
wonderful properties in the air, which we every 
moment breathe ? With what force it divides aid 


diſſolves all forts of ſubſtances, contracting, at 


the ſame time, their different qualities! The 
vapours and exhalations, without number, the 
millions of different ſmells, the volatile falts 
alkaline and acids, the many combuſtible oils and 
ſpirits, which blend and unite with it, make it 
ſometimes hurtfu!, but in general wholeſome'and 


good. Thoſe foreign particles with Which the 
air is loaded, its elaſticity, the quality it has of 


rarifying, of condenſing, and of recovering its 
natural ſtate, produce thoſe meteors which dif 


perſe the noxious vapours, purify the earth, and 


promote the vegetation of plants. And, though 
the effects of the air are ſometimes dreadful, they 
are abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the earth from 


; becoming a barren deſart. There are, however, 


in this element, as in all God's works, impene- 
trable myſteries. Who, for example, can ex- 
plain how the particles of air, though ſo ſubtile 
as to be inviſible to us, are the means by which 


every other object becomes viſible! What is 


more wonderful than the balance between the 
outward air and that which is within us; a ba- 


lance on which our life and preſervation depends? 
Can we ſufficiently admire, that one and the 
ſame element ſhould tranſmit ſound, ſmell, and 
light to us 57 There" is a great conformity between 
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air and water. Its effects are no leſs variable or 
admirable. How many different qualities has 
God given to this element! All the abundance 
and ſalubrity of the air, all the richneſs of the 
earth, or warmth of fire, would not fave us from 
periſhing, if we were without water. How 
many changes it is ſuſceptible of! What gave it 
the property of dilating, or ſeparating, and of 
becoming ſo volatile as to riſe: to the height of a 
league up into the atmoſphere, to ſwim in it, 
and to form into fogs and clouds ? What gave it 
the power of penetrating into plants, of coming 
out of them again through inſenſible pores, and 
of ſpreading all over our fields and vallies, in the 
form of a refreſhing dew ? How aſtoniſhing is 
the property it has of becoming ſometimes lighter 
than air, though a quantity of water is nearly nine 
times heavier than an equal quantity of air ; of 
reſuming afterwards its natural weight, of fixing 
to other bodies, of diſſolving the moſt compact 
ſubſtance, and of mixing even with fire, Of all 
the elements, there is none we know ſo little the 
nature of as fire. It is too ſubtile for ſight, but 
its qualities, properties, and effects, are viſible 
enough. Whether the eſſence of fire conſiſts in 
motion only, or in the fermentation of what we, 
call inflammable matter, or, (which many expe- 
riments. render probable) whether it be ſimple 
ſubſtance, different in its nature from all other 
bodies, ſtill it is certain, that the prodigious 
quantity of it, its uſes, its wonderful effects, 
deſerve all our attention. There is nothing, 
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however cold, which does not contain fiery par- 
ticles, that ſhew themſelves when they are warm- 
ed by any violent motion. Fire exiſts every 
where. It is in the air we breathe, in the water 


we drink, and in the earth which nouriſhes us. 


It is a part of the compoſition of all bodies; it 
goes through their ſmalleſt pores; it unites cloſely 
with them ; it moves with them from one place 
to another; and, however wrapped up, however 
confined it may be, it ſtill forces itſelf to be ſeen _ 
and felt at laſt. With what power it dilates the 
ſurrounding air, whilſt the air in its turn keeps 
up the fire, and makes it more alive and violent. 
Fire gives fluidity to water, fertility to- the earth, 
health to mankind, and life to all animals. The 
earth, when pure, is diſtinguiſhed from other 
bodies by having neither taſte nor ſmell, by not 
being ſoluble, either in water or ſpirits-of wine; 
and being eaſily bruiſed between our fingers. At 
firſt ſight, it appears very different from any | 


other element, and yet it has ſo much conformity 


with them; that there are naturaliſts who believe 
that water is nothing but diſſolved earth, and 
that the earth is only water grown thick and con- 
denſed. According to their ſyſtem, the water 
conſtantly diminiſhes upon our globe, and forms 
by degrees compact bodies; becauſe that former- 
ly our planet was only a wet and fluid maſs, 
and that, in {till more remote times, the whole: 


was water. 


All the elements are neceſſary to our exiſtence 


and preſervation ; and there are none which are 
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not admirable, if we reflect on their properties 
and the variety of effects they produce. How 
many properties, different from each other, has 
not God communicated to his works! How many 
agents in the heavens, and upon earth, always in 
motion, for the preſervation of the univerſe in 
general, and of each individual in particular ! 
What revolutions | what phenomena are produc- 
ed, by the combination only of the elgments ! It 
would be eaſier to number God's creatures than 
to number the acting powers. But what muſt be 
the power from whence all theſe proceed | They 
all depend upon the will of an almighty Creator, 
He has realized them all. He has impreſſed 
upon them a conſtant, uniform, and ſalutary 
motion. It is he who maintains the elements in 
that equilibrium to which the world owes its pre- 
ſervation. > 


# 


DECEMBER XVII. 


THE SUN's INFLUENCE ON THE EARTH, 


Tub ſun is the principal cauſe of all that hap- 
pens upon the earth. It is the conſtant ſource of 
that light which is ſo profuſely ſpread over our 
globe. This light of the ſun is the moſt ſubtile 
fire. It penetrates into all bodies, and puts all 
their parts in motion. It attenuates and ſepa- 
rates them. It diſſolves thoſe that are ſolid, rare- 
fies ſtill more thoſe that are fluid, and. renders 
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them fit for an infinite number of effects. Is it 
not evident, that on this variety of influence 
which the ſun has on other bodies, depend all the 
phenomena, and all the revolutions of the globe 
even in the ſmalleſt circumſtances? When the 
force of the ſun's light increaſes, that is to ſay, 
when the rays fall leſs obliquely, and in a greater 
quantity, on a given ſpace, and that they act 
longer each day, as is the caſe in ſummer, this 
muſt neceſſarily operate more conſiderable chan- 
ges both in the atmoſphere, and on the ſurface 
of the earth. When the rays fall more obliquely 
in the ſame ſpace, and conſequently are weaker, 
and in leſs quantity, and the days being ſhorter, 
their effect is ſhortened alſo; as in winter, how 
different is the face of the earth, and what a 
change is obſervable in the atmoſphere ? What a 
gradual difference appears, when from the remo—- 
teſt line the ſun begins to draw nearer and nearer 
to the equinox till the days and nights become of 
equal length ? And how many new phenomena 
appear when that luminous and active body retro-- 
grades in ſummer from the tropic of Cancer 
towards the line, till the days and nights become: 
again equal in autumn, and the ſan removes from: 
our zenith? It is on the diſtance of this body that- 
depend all the variations we obſerve in the vege- 
tation of plants, and the interior conſtitution of 
bodies in all climates, and at every ſeaſon. This 
is the reaſon that each ſeaſon and climate have 
plants and animals peculiar to them, and that 
the progreſs of vegetation is more or leſs rapid 
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and the natural productions of longer or ſhorter 
duration. But it would be beyond our powers, 
not only to deſcribe, but even to point out the dif= 
ferent effects of the ſun upon our earth. All the 
changes and revolutions of the globe have for prin- 
ciple the influence of the ſun, as the ſeveral de- 
grees of heat and cold depend chiefly upon it; I 
ſay chiefly, becauſe the nature of the ſoil, the 
mountains more or leſs high, and their diffe- 
rent ſituation, may alſo contribute ſomething 
towards a country's being more or leſs cold, more 
or leſs ſubject to rain, wind, and other vari- 
ations of the atmoſphere. But it remains 
undeniably certain, that theſe acceſſary cauſes 
would not be ſufficient to produce the effects 
obſervable in many places and times. For cer- 
tainly theſe effects would not be produced, if the 
heat of the fun did not act in the manner it does. 


It requires but very little attention to be convinced 


of the many and ſenſible effects of which the ſun 
is the principle. Its influence appears daily. 
Sometimes it rarefies, ſometimes it condenſes the 
air: Sometimes it raiſes vapours and fogs, and 
ſometimes it compreſſes them together, in order 


to form them into different meteors. It is the 


ſun which gives circulation to the ſap in trees and 
vegetables, which cauſes the leaves and bloſſoms 
to ſhoot, and ripens the latter into fruit. It ani- 
mates all nature. It is the ſource of that vivify- 
ing warmth which gives to organized bodies 
the power of unfolding themſelves, and of grow- 
ing to perfection. It operates even in the depths 


- 
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under ground, where it produces metals, and 
gives. life to animated beings. It penetrates into 
rocks and mountains, aa its influence reaches to 
the very bottom of the ſea. This alone would 
convince us of the power of our Creator. But if 


we conſider with how much art God has drawn. 
numberleſs great effects from one and the ſame 


inſtrument, and from the heat of the ſun thus 
produced ſo many phenomena of nature, we 
ſhould be more and more ſenſibly perſuaded that 
nothing but infinite wiſdom united with bound- 


leſs power could work ſuch: wonders. Would 
mankind deſerve to be cheered by the ſun, 


if in theſe beneficent effects of its influence, they 
did not acknowledge the glorious perfections of. 


the Being of Beings, and adore: him with the 


profoundeſt veneration ? 


DECEMBER XVIII. 


WINTER RAINS.- 


How different are theſe cold rains, which 
fall at this ſeaſon, from thoſe warm refreſhing 
ſhowers, which, in ſummer, embelliſh and fer- 
tilize the earth. This change gives a melancholy 


appearance to all nature. The ſun is veiled from 


us, and the whole ſky appears like one immenſe 
cloud. We cannot ſee at any diſtance. We are. 
ſurrounded with a gloomy darkneſs, and are 


- threatened with ſtorms. The clouds at laſt burſt, | 
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and deluge the earth. The air ſeems an inex-- 
hauſtible reſervoir of water. The rivers ſwel- 
ling, break their banks, and overflow the country. 
However diſagreeable and grievous this weather 
may appear to us, we muſt acknowledge it is for 
wiſe and beneficent purpoſes. The earth, in a 
manner exhauſted by its fruitfulneſs,. has occaſion 


to recover its ſtrength, and for this end not only 


requires reſt, but moiſture alſo. The rain, 
waters and revives the barren dry land. The 
wet penetrates and reaches down to the roots of 
the plants. The withered leaves, which fall on 
the ground, corrupt and become excellent ma- 
nure. The heavy rains fill the rivers up again, 
and furniſh the ſprings with water. Nature is 


never idle. It is conſtantly at work, though not 


always to be ſeen. The clouds, by letting rain. 
or ſnow tall continually from them, prepare for a 
fruitfu] year and an abtindant ſummer. When 
the heat of the ſun occaſions drought, the plenti- 
ful ſprings, which the winter rains had formed, 
ſpread abroad, and water the fields, and vallies, 
creating freſh verdure all around. Thus, the 
wiſe Creator provides againſt the future; and 
what appears to us an evil, becomes the ſource of 
the beauties and treaſures which ſpring and ſum- 
mer laviſh on us. The gifts granted us by theſe 
means are as innumerable as the drops which 


fall from the clouds; and when Man, (ſtill blind 
and ignorant) murmurs moſt, he ought to be moſt 


thankful. Eternal Wiſdom invariably continues 


to com lete us beneficent deſigns. Our preſer- 
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vation is the principal end that God propoſes in 
watering the earth with rain. But Divine Wiſ- 
dom knows how to unite different deſigns, and 
make them ſubordinate to each other; and, from 
their proper combination, reſults the order and 
harmony of the univerſe. Thus, the animals 
which exiſt not only for mankind, but for them 
ſelves, as they require to be ſupported and fed, it 
is for them, as well as for us, that the rains de- 
ſcend from the clouds to make the earth fruitful. 
But here, as in every thing elſe, we diſcover the 
wiſeſt economy. All the vapours which daily: 
riſe from the earth are collected and preſerved in: 
the atmoſphere, to be reitored again to it, either- 
in the form of little drops, heavy rains, or flakes 
of ſnow, according to the occaſion, but {till with 
ceconomy, and never letting abundance degene-- 
rate into prodigality.. Every thing is made the 
moſt of. Even the ſmalleſt ſprinkling, light fogs 
and dews, all contribute to make the earth fruit-- 
ful. But in vain would the vapours riſe, in vain. 
would the clouds be formed, if nature had not 
furniſhed winds to break and to diſperſe the 
elouds on all ſides, to convey them from one place 
to another, to water the ground where it requires 
moiſtening. Here, one country would be delug- 
ed with continual rains; there, another would 
ſuffer all the horrors of drought. The trees, 
herbs, and corn, would periſh, if the winds did 
not drive the clouds to the places allotted. to the 
rain to fall. God fays, Let there be ſnowꝰon the 
earth, and it falls in flakes; and, when lie ſays 
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to the rain, Fall thou upon the earth, it falls in 
ſhowers, and waters the country. The winter 
rains, however inconvenient they appear, as well 
as the dull temperature of this ſeaſon, are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. So are the dark and gloomy 


days of our lives. They may lead us to good 


works. We ſhould not, therefore, wiſh the ſun 


of proſperity to ſhine upon us continually. If 


mixed with ſome days of ſorrow, let us be re- 
ſigned, convinced as we are of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of all the diſpenſations of God. 


DECFMBER XIX. 


THE IMAGINARY INFLUENCE OF PLANETS 
AND FIXED STARS, 


e E bediene diſtance of theſe celeſtial 
bodies, and the little connection our globe has 


with them, ſcarce permits us to think that they 
can have any ſenſible effect upon it. There are, 
however, many ſuperſtitious people who give 
credit to their influence, and ſay, that from the 
ſtars and planets there iſſues continually ſomewhat 
which acts upon our atmoſphere and the earthly 
bodies. But what is it that has this effet? If 
they mean the light of the ſtars themſelves, or 
the light of the ſun reflected by the planets, it 
evidenly comes to nothing, and is much more 


inconſiderable than what the moon alone reflects 


upon us? Therefore as the light we receive 
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from the moon has no ſenſible influence upon the 
earth, or the atmoſphere, the light of the planets 


and fixed ſtars muſt have ſtill leſs. If it was ſup- 


poſed that other matter iſſued from the ſtars, 
and reached us, it would be without the leaſt 
foundation ; for, if theſe illapſes were real, they 
would, when collected in a burning glaſs, pro- 
duce ſome alteration or ſenſible change in earthly 


bodies, which experience contradicts. Of courſe 


then, there proceeds nothing out of the celeſtial 
bodies but the faint light they convey to us; 
therefore, - the aſtrologers, whether they are 


weak enough to be themſelves deceived, or mean 


to impoſe on others, they deſerve nothing but 
contempt, when they tell us of a beneficent Ju- 
piter, a malevolent Saturn, a witty Mercury, 
of Mars inſpiring warlike poſitions, and Venus 
inclining to love. The planets far from produc- 


ing the effects aſcribed to them by aſtrologers, + 


have in general none of any fort. What ſhall 
we ſay then of the Pleiades which bring rain, 
the impetuous Orion which foretels ſtorms, the 
ſad Hyades, the ſetting of the Arcturus, and 
the riſing of Capricorn, which preſages hail and 
hurricanes ? What influence can the conſtellation 
the Bull have on peas and beans? or the Dog- 
| ſtar in reſpect to the madneſs of dogs? What 


connection can there be between our harveſt and 


the Scorpion? As for the reſt, if the riſing or 
ſetting of theſe conſtellations was only obſerved 


in order to know the proper times for the differ- 


ent parts of agriculture, and not as the cauſes of 
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natural things, it might be allowable. In the 
earlieſt times, the beginning, middle, and end 
of each ſeaſon, was not marked by months, but: 
by the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, in conjuncti- 
on with the ſun, or by their immerſion into, and 
their emerſion out of its rays. From thence: 
proceeds the vulgar opinion, that the different. 
aſpects of thoſe: ſtars produced effects which in 
reality ſhould only be imputed to the ſeaſons, 
and conſequently to the ſun. Orion riſes in 


autumn, and ſets in winter, which gives occaſion. 
to ſay, it brings ſtorms ;_ while it is to autumn 


and winter in reality they belong. The riſing. 
and ſetting of Orion only marks the time of. 


thoſe ſeaſons. When the Dog-ſtar riſes 


with the ſun, it is exceedingly hot in our zone, 
but that conſtellation is not the cauſe. of it. Theſe: 

heats are occaſioned by our fun being then at the 

higheſt. I ſay our ſun; for in the oppoSte zone, 
when the Dog-ſtar riſes with the ſun, it is ſo 
extremely cold as to freeze animals, and to 
cover the rivers with ice.. So that the ſouthern. 
nations conſider this conſtellation as the cauſe of. 
cold inſtead of heat. It is the ſame in reſpect 
to the Pleiades, which are ſaid to occaſion rain, 
and all the other conſtellations, to which they 
impute effects that in reality only belong to the 
ſeaſons in which theſe ſtars riſe or ſet. if 
then the planets and ſtars have no part in the 
temperature and natural revolutions of our globe, 


| they can have {till leſs upon human. actions. 


The happineſs or unhappineſs of individuals, 
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er of whole nations, depend partly on natural 
talents and paſſions, partly on the combination of 
eertain moral and natural circumſtances; but 

the ſtars can have no influence upon any of theſe. 
If they had, we might be led to doubt the rule 
of Providence, and to believe, that the world 
is not governed by a Being infinitely wiſe, good, 
juſt, and powerful. Who would wiſh to inhabit 


a globe where all its revolutions: depend on a 


blind chance, or on the influence of the ſtars, 
which muſt be fatal both to our natural and moral 


ſtate. Let us leave to the ſuperſtitious this 
ſcience ſo humiliating to the human mind, and 


Jo deſtructive to peace, Which they call aſtrology, 


and which in reality is only a wretched abuſe: of 


aſtronomy. As for us, our ſureſt foundation for 
happineſs is to know, that we live under the 


guidance of a wiſe, juſt, and good God, Who. 
directs all things. 


th. th. a 2280 


DECEMBER XX. 
THE POLAR STAR. 


N ONE of the northern conſtellations are more 
*remarkabe than that which is neareſt to the arc- 
tic pole, and is called the leſſer bear. The ex- 
tremity of its tail is but two degrees from the 
pole, and, for that reaſon, it is called the polar 
Aar. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh it from the ſtars 
near it, becauſe it changes its poſition very little, 
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and it is always ſeen to towards the ſame point in the 


heavens. It is true, it turns round the pole, 


but its motion is ſo flow, and the circle it de- 
ſcribes ſo ſmall,” that it is ſcarce perceptible. As 
it is therefore viſible always in the ſame point of 


the ſky, it is a ſure guide to the mariner, parti- 


_ cularly in the open feas. Before the diſcovery of 


the compaſs, the ſailor had no ſurer guide than 
the polar ſtar ; and, even at this time, 'when the 


ſky is ſerene, they may on many occaſions better 
depend upon it than on the magnet. This re- 


flection naturally leads us to admire the goodneſs 


of God, who, by the ſituation and courſe of the 
ſtars has given us ſuch a ſure knowledge of times, 
| places, and the different points of the ſky. An 
aſtronomer, though in an unknown country, can 
tell by the ſtars exactly where he is. He can 


know the-month, the day, and hour, ascertainly 


as if he had conſulted the beſt. watch. If, for 
example, we only obſerve that the ftars come 
every day four minutes ſ6oner to the place where 
they were the day before, we conſequently know 
that this makes two hours in each month. Thus, 


the ſtar which we fee this night at ten o'clock, in 
a certain part of the ſæy, we ſhall ſee it again, 


the 20th of January, at eight o' clock, if we ob- 


ſerve it from the ſame place we are now ein. The 
ſtar,” which is now at midnight to be ſeen over 


our heads, will a year hence be in the ſame ſpot. 
Let us here acknowledge God's mercy towards. 


all the world. How much thoſe would deſerve 


pity who have neither clocks or geographical 
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maps, if they could not ſupply the want of them 
by the obſervation of the ſtars. If we put our- 
ſelves in the place of thoſe people, theſe reflec- 
tions cannot appear indifferent to us; for we 
muſt be devoid of all feeling or humanity, if ob- 
jets which do not, indeed, directly concern us, 
but which intereſt ſo many of our fellow-crea- 
tures, ſhould appear unworthy our attention. 


DECEMBER XXI. 


Eryzcrs OF THE AIR WHEN CONFINED 
| IN BoDIES. 


Tas effects of air incloſed within bodies ars 
very aſtoniſhing. Nobody is ignorant of what 
happens when fluids are frozen. Water, when 


in that ſtate, generally breaks the veſſel it was 
put into. A muſket-ball; if the mouth of the 


muſket is hermeticaly ſealed, burſts with great 
violence in ſevere cold. This appears at firſt 


incomprehenſible. We know that water is not 
Auid of itſelf, but is made ſo by means of the 
fire, which penetrates into every part of it; 
conſequently, it becomes a ſolid maſs when it is 
ſtripped of the fiery particles, or when its mo- 


tion ceaſes through exceſs of cold. It ſeems, 
then, as if the particles of water muſt draw 


cloſer, and condenſe, and, of courſe,” that the 


frozen bodies ſhould occupy leſs ſpace than they 


did before; Yet, they certainly dilate, and their 
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fize increaſes by freezing, otherwiſe it would be 
impoſſible they ſhould burſt the veſſels. Beſides, 
how could the ice ſwim at top, if it did not in- 
creaſe in ſize, and if it was not of courſe lighter 
than water ? But what then is the cauſe of this. 
effect! It is the interior air. It is impoſſible to 
impute it to any exterior cauſe. It is not the 
cold; for this is no real Being nor poſitive qua- 
lity; and, properly ſpeaking, it cannot penetrate 
into bodies. It is equally certain that heat is not 
the cauſe of this phenomenon. The air cannot 
inſinuate itſelf into veſſels of metal or glaſs, her- 
metically ſealed, and yet ice forms within them, 
We muſt therefore ſeek the cauſe of it in the 
air which the water itſelf. contains, when thus 
ſhut up. To be convinced of it, we need only 
obſerve water beginning to freeze. The firſt 
coat of ice is ſcarce formed, when the water 
begins to be agitated, and a number of little 
bubbles riſe upon it; this upper cruſt of ice often 
riſes up in the middle, aud cracks; then the wa- 
ter ruſhes out at the opening, flies againſt the 
veſſel, and while running down the ſides, it 
freezes: This makes the water appear high and 
convex in the middle. Theſe are all effects of 
confined air; effects which would not take place, 
or at leaſt but in a very ſmall degree, if, before 
the water had frozen, all poſſible air had been 
drawn out of it. From hence, it is very eaſy to 
explain many ſingular phenomena. A ſevere 
cold is very hurtful to vegetables. We know 
that there is a ſap which circulates in all plants, 
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that it thickens a little in winter and autumn, 
but is {till fluid: Extreme cold turns this ſap into 
ice, and by doing ſo; ſwells its ſize very much, 
which muſt neceſſarily burſt and cut ſome of the 
fibres and ſtalks of the plants. It is evident then, 
that when the ſap in ſpring becomes fluid again, 
it cannot circulate properly, no more than the 
blood of an animal whoſe veins were cut. The 
growth of the plant being thus put a ſtop to, it 
dies, becauſe the nutritive juices no longer flow 
through its veſſels: Let us obſerve, however, 
that even this cold, which is prejudicial to plants, 
may in ſome reſpects become very uſeful to the 
earth. A field, plowed before winter, is better 
_ diſpoſed to receive the antumn rains, and to let 
them ſink into it. If a froſt ſucceeds, the par- 
_ ticles of the earth dilate and ſeparate, and the 
ſpring then completes the making the earth light, 
moveable, and fit to receive the benefit of the 
ſun and the fine weather. Enough has been ſaid 
to convince us of the power of air, and of that 

expanſive quality from whence reſults ſo many 

advantages to our globe. The property this 

element has of condenſing and rarefying ſo won 
derfully, is the cauſe of the greateſt revolutions 
in our world. It is but in a very few caſes that 

the force of this fluid can become hurtful, and 

even then, the evil is more than compenſated by 

the advantages which reſult from it. But it muſt 

be confeſſed, that in this, as well as in every 

other phenomenon of nature, there remain {till 


many things that are inexplicable, All that we 
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know of the nature, properties, and effects of 


air, are reduced in a great meaſure to probable 


conjectures, which will be verified perhaps in 
future, or poſſibly may be proved, by thoſe who 
come after us, to have been ill judged miſtakes. 
How careful ſhould we therefore be, when we 
contemplate God's works, to come prepared with 


humble minds, and the diffidence of our know- 


ledge, remembering always the weakneſs of the. 
human underſtanding, and the uncertainty of our 
judgements and ſyſtems. In reſpect to any 
ſcience, preſumption is inexcuſeable ; but it be- 
comes abſolutely ridiculous, when the knowledge 
of nature is in queſtion, e 
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ossi e. 
W E owe to muſic one of the moſt ow and 


innocent pleaſures we can enjoy. It has powers 
to charm the ear, to calm the paſſions, to move 


the heart, and to influence the temper and diſ- 


poſition. How often does muſic ſuſpend grief, 
animate the ſpirits, and ennoble our ſentiments. 
An art ſo uſeful and pleaſing is worth our atten- 
tion, and ſhould be made uſe of to praiſe our 
beneficent Creator. But from whence proceeds 
the impreſſion which muſic makes upon the ear? 
It is an effect of the air which receives an un- 


dwating motion, and which ſtrikes our auditory 


„ 3 ; 8 
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nerves in different ways. | When a tight cord is 
pulled, it changes its form; for its. elaſticity 

makes it not only go back to its firſt place, but 


makes it alſo extend beyond it to the other 


ſide; and it continues vibrating back and for- 
ward till it recovers the ſtate it was in before it 


was touched. Theſe vibrations communicate 


with the air, which conveys them to other con- 
tiguous bodies. For example, when an organ is 
played on, the ſtrings of a lute, if near it, are 
put in motion, and make a ſound. But what 


« occaſſions the difference of ſounds * Why are. 


ſome ſharp and others flat ; Is it not the quantity 
of air put in motion, for a ſound may be ſharp 
and flat, and at the ſame time weak or loud: 
Neither can it be imputed to the ſwiftneſs of the 


undulations by which the ſound is propagated in 


the air; for a ſharp note does not go more ra- 
pidly from one place to another than a flat. The 
difference proceeds then from the quickneſs of 
the fluttering of the air. A ſonorous body makes 


a ſharp tone when the vibrations of its parts are 
' quicker, and a flat one when they are ſlower. 


But why are certain ſounds, when united toge- 


ther, harmonious and pleaſing by their concur- 


rence, whilſt other ſounds. make diſcord and 
wound the ear ? The only anſwer to this is, that 


the natural character of harmony conſiſts in be- 


ing in the ſame key; while, in diſcordance, on 
the contrary, though the notes are ſtruck at the 
ſame time, they diſagree, and produce a double 


ſound to the ear, which effects it unpleaſantly, | 
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But of what uſe would the harmony of ſounds 
be, if we could not diſtinguiſh them from diſ- 
cord? Let us therefore bleſs God for having en- 
abled us to receive and diſtinguiſh the different 
impreſſions of ſound, and for having given to our 
ſouls the power of aſſociating certain ideas with 
bodily ſenſations. How many pure and innocent 
_ Neafures he has given us to enjoy; let a enen 
our ſenſe of it by making uſe even of muſie to 
brite: his goodnefs. 


> ——_ 
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DECEMBER XXII. 
' Companison or MEN AND ANIMALS. 


7 a the compariſon: we are going to make be- 
tween men and animals, there will be found ſome 
things which are in common with us and the 
brute creation; others in which they have the 
advantage over us; and, finally, ! in which 
we are ſuperior. 

Man chiefly reſembles 1 in reſpeR to 
matter. We have (like them) life and organiz- 
ed bodies, which are produced by propagation 
and birth, and ſupported by food. We and they 
have alſo alike animal ſpirits, powers to fulfil the 
different functions aſſigned to us, voluntary mo- 
tions, the free exerciſe of our limbs, ſenſes, ſen- 
ſation, imagination, and memory. By means of 
the ſenſes they, as well as we, feel the pleaſure 
and pain which makes us deſire certain things 
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liable to thoſe general bodily accidents which the 
chain of things, the laws of motion, the con- 


neceſſarily occaſion. 


ſual pleaſures, animals have many advantages over 


quire the clothes, defence, and conveniences we 
want; nor are they obliged to invent, to learn, 
and exerciſe the arts neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, 


inſtinct which is innate in them, to obtain all that 


as ſoon as their appetites are ſatisfied they are 
perfectly content, they deſire no more, and are 
never guilty of exceſs. They enjoy the preſent 
without troubling thefnſelves about futurity. 


have not the faculty of repreſenting to them- 


how to ſupply them. They procure what they 
deſire, and enjoy it with ſatisfaction. "They never 
think of the morrow. Death itſelſ comes upon 
them without their having foreſeen it, or being 
diſturbed about it before-hand. In all theſe cir- 


and fear others. A natural inſtin& prompts us, 
as well as them, to preſerve our lives, and to 
continue our ſpecies. Laſtly, we are equally 


ſtruction and organization of our bodies, muſt 


In reſpect to the happineſs reſulting from ſen- 


us. One of the chief is, that they do not re- 


At their birth they bring with them every thing 
they want, or, at leaſt, have only to foilow the 


can make them happy. This inſtinct never de- 
ceives them. It is a conſtant ſure guide. And 


There is every reaſon to believe that animals 


ſelves the future. A ſenſe of the preſent warns 
them of their wants, and inſtin& teaches them 


cumſtances they have the advantage of man, who - 
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muſt reflect, invent, labour, exerciſe, and re- 


_ ceive inſtructions, or he would remain in perpe- 
tual childhood, and could ſcarce procure himfelf 


the neceſſaries of life. His inſtinct and paſſions 
are not ſure guides to him. He would be wretch- 
ed were he to give way to them. Reaſon alone, 

and its conſequences, make the eſſential differ- 

ence between him and the brutes. It ſupplies all 

deficiences; and, in other reſpects, gives a ſu- 

periority to which they can never attain. By 
means of this faculty he not only obtains every 
neceſſary and convenience, but alſo multiplies 
the pleaſures of ſenſe. It ennobles them, and 
makes them ſo much the more ſenſibly enjoyed, 
as he can render his deſires ſubſervient ty reaſon. 
His ſoul is capable of pleaſures entirel, unknown 
to animals. Pleaſures which ſpring from ſcience, 
wiſdom, order, religion, and virtue ; and which 
infinitely ſurpaſs all thoſe of which the ſenſes are 
the organs: Becauſe, far from being contrary to 
the real perfection of man, they continually add 
to it; becauſe they never forſake him, not even 


when his ſenſes, deadened by ſickneſs, old age, 


or any other circumſtance, become inſenſible to 
all amimal enjoyments ; becauſe, in fine, they 


make him more and more reſemble God ; whilſt, 


on the contrary, the more he yields to ſenſual 
pleaſures, the more he degrades himſelf to the 
likeneſs of a brute. Let us add, that animals' 
are confined within a very narrow ſphere ; that 
their defires are very few, and conſequently = 
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their pleaſures are little varied ; whereas man has 
an infinite number of them. He draws ſome out 
of every thing, and there is nothing which he 
cannot make uſe of ſome way or other. He 
alone can improve himſelf more and more. He 
makes continual new diſcoveries, acquires further 
lights, and makes boundleſs progreſs in the road 
to perfection and happineſs; whereas the beaſts 
are always confined within their narrow limits, 
never invent or improve, nor ever riſe above 
other animals of their ſpecies. It is reaſon alone, 
then, that gives us the ſuperiority over the brute, 
and it is in this that the excellence of human na- 
ture moſtly conſiſts. To make uſe of our reaſon 
in order to ennoble the pleaſures of ſenſe, and to 

enjoy more and more thoſe that are intellectual, 
ſo as to improve daily in wiſdom and virtue, this 

is what diſtinguiſhes man. This is the end for 
which he was created. Let it then be our con- 
ſtant ſtudy to anſwer this purpoſe; for we can 
only be happy in proportion as we follow what 
reaſon points out to us as uſeful and right. 
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r RELATIVE ro THE RESUR- 
RECTION. 


V V LT H what a crowd of human creatures will 
the place where our city is ſituated be covered, 


at the great day of reſurrection! What multi- 
C © WE 
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tudes ſpread over the whole earth, prodigious 
indeed, but not innumerable ; for each of the 
dead that riſe will be known by the Lord his 
Judge: Each name is written in his book: None 
will fail, none will be loſt ; not one of thoſe, 
- Whoſe bodies were laid in earth, can eſcape his 
all-ſeeing eye. Suppoling Germany, our coun- 
try, to have only begun peopling 500 years after 
the univerſal deluge, conſequently, within about 1 
4.500 years, and that from the foundation of our : 
city to this time, even to the day of judgement, 
(if it was to happen this year) there had been 
annually buried, reckoning one year with another, 
only 200 people, the number of dead would 
amount to 900,000. If then our fingle city would 
already furniſh 900,000 perſons for the day of 
judgement, how great a number would all Ger- 
many produce: ? In admitting the number of in- 
| habitants to be about 24 millions, we cannot 
- reckon our city to be more than the three thou- 
ſandth part of the whole. If that is the caſe, 
one may ſuppoſe, from the foregoing calculation, 
that Germany would fnrniſh 2100 millions. This 
number is certainly prodigious, and yet what is 
it, in compariſon of what the whole earth con- 
tains, which is reckoned to be at preſent more 
| than 1000 millions. If we fix it at this number, 
| and calculate it as above, the total of thoſe who 
have died, during the above-mentioned ſpace, 
4 muſt amount to 87500 millions. If we after- 
| wards add to it thoſe who lived before the flood. 
and thoſe who died after it, in the ſpace of 500 


x * 
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years, a number which may be reckoned as a 


quarter of the preceding, the totalthen will come 
to 109,375 millions. Laſtly, let us add to it 


the inhabitants of the earth, who may be living 


at the day of judgement, and only fix the num- 


ber as before at 1000 millions, and the whole 


will amount to 110,375 millions. Now, let 


= our imaginations ſoar, and if poſſible, figure 
= to ourſelves this prodigious multitude, which will 


appear at the laſt day before the Judge of the 


world, How great muſt that Intelligence be, | 


which can look into the minds of every indivi- 
dual of which this multitude will be compoſed ! 


Wo who will know exactly their thoughts, words, 


and actions; who will perfectly remember the 
day of their birth, the duration of their exiſtence 
on earth, the time, manner, and circumſtances 


of thei? death; who will be able to diſtinguiſh 


the atoms ſo diſperſed from each of them, to 


ſeparate, to unite them again, though their bo- 
dies had been reduced to aſhes, diffolved into 


a million of parts, and undergone numberleſs 
transformations ! What an almighty work, to 


collect . theſe earthly atoms, to purify them, to 


ennoble, and to form them for immortality ! 


DECEMBER XXV. 
Tnovonrs ON CHRISTMAS 1 


be V Y HAT ſentiments of gratitude and joy 4400 


in my ſoul this day, on which we celebrate the 
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| birth of Jeſus! But, at the ſame time, what is 
my ſurpriſe, when I refle& on the circumſtances 

| which attended this great event? I behold a Son 

of man in the loweſt ſtate of humiliation ; and 
this Son of man is my God ! I behold the mighty, 
the inviſible God, at whoſe word the heavens 
and earth were made; at whoſe word they will 
fade away! And I ſee at the ſame time, a Being, 

| viſible, weak, and clothed in fleſh, as I am! 

EE; How wonderful is this union, the King of kings, 

| whom angels adore, appearing under the form 

F of a ſervant! A child, weak, deſtitute, ſhedding 

| tears, lying in a manger ! What aſtoniſhing hu- 

f miliation! Human nature, ſo limited, ſo cor- 

4 rupted, riſen with Jeſus Chriſt upon an eternal 
3 throne of glory! What a miraculous change 

| But, can I well comprehend the greatneſs of 

| this divine mercy? or rather, does not the aſto- 

| niſhment and admiration, with which they in- 
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ſpire me, doubly encreaſe, when I reflect on my 
own unworthineſs, and the infinite majeſty of 
| our Saviour? Certainly, it was a love which in- 
[| finitely ſurpaſſes all I can merit; a love beyond 
= all I could conceive or hope; a love which I have 
4 only ſilently to admire and adore. But, if my 
ſenſe of this goodneſs is great, my joy and hope 
are no leſs ſo. In this union of God and man, 
"BY I behold the joyful emblem of the new covenant. 
Faithful to his promiſes, God has ſent his Son 
© into the world, that through him we may have 
| eternal life: And, have we not aſſurance, that 
all which was promiſed in his name will be ac- 
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compliſhed with equal fidelity. Chriſt would 
never nave honoured our nature ſo as to unite it f 
with his own, had he not reſolved to cure our 
infirmities by his power, to pardon our faults, 
to wipe out our ſins, and thus to xeſtore human 
nature to its original purity and innocence. What 
then is more natural and juſt, than to give our- 
ſelves up entirely, on this ſolemn day, to a ſenſe 
of pious gratitude ? It is true, that little is in our 
power to return for ſuch ineſtible love; but, 
let us at leaſt do that little, and hope that our 
weak, but ſincere gratitude, will be pleaſing in 

his ſight. Such are the ſentiments which we 

| ought to celebrate this ſolemn feſtival. They 
ought to ſpring from a lively faith. Let not our 
admiration be the fruit of ignorance, but of an 
enlightened conviction. Neither let our hope - 
be the effect of a blind perſuaſion, If it is the 
work of a pure faith, what. ſweet conſolation, 
what heavenly joy will fill our hearts! It willena- 
ble us to ſupport every evil in life, becauſe it is 

a felicity which nothing can deſtroy. 
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Tu Prack OF OUR SAVIOUR'S NarTivity. 


It ſeems at firſt ſight to be of little dong 

to us to know the place of Chriſt's nativity; for 
we ſhould ſtill conſider him as our Redeemer, 

1 whatever the circumſtances might be which at- 
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tended his mortal life. But ſince it pleaſed God 
to declare the place in which the Saviour of the 
world ſhould be born, it became neceſſary that 
it ſhould happen preciſely there, and it was one 
of the characters by which Chriſt was known to 
be the true Meſſiah. It is alſo of little impor- 
tance to us what place we ourſelves live in, pro- 
vided we find true happineſs. There is no part 
of the earth, however poor and deſpicable, 
where there may not be better and happier people 
than ſome of thoſe in the greateſt and moſt cele- 
brated cities. Do we know a ſingle ſpot on our 
globe where the works of God do not appear to 
us under a thouſand ſtriking forms ? and where 
we might not experience the ſweet ſatisfaction 


Which flows from a good conſcience? For each 


individual, the place preferable to all others is 
that in which he may enjoy the moſt health, and 
do the moſt good. For a whole nation, it is the 
place which contains the greateſt number of wiſe 
and virtuous men ; for every nation declines in 


proportion as religion and virtue loſe their influ- 


ence over them. The place where a young 
man may, for the firſt t time, have contemplated 
the morning dawn of nature, renewed with the 
moſt lively ſenſations of pleaſure, and adored 
God with all the love and veneration his heart 
was capable of ; the place where a virtuous pair 
firſt learned to be. acquainted, or that were two 
friends gave each other the nobleſt and moſt 


affecting proofs of tenderneſs ; the village where 


any one may have ſeen, or may himſelf have 
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given, remarkable examples of goodneſs, juſtice, 
and patience; ſuch a place, ought it not to be dear 
to their hearts? According to this rule, 
Bethlehem was, though ſmall, a venerable 
place, as it contained many good and pious peo- 
ple. The patriarch Jacob ſtaid there ſome time, 
in order to erect a monument for his beloved 
Rachael. It was at Bethleham that the worthy 
Naomi, and Ruth her modeſt daughter-in-law, 
gave proofs of their faith and virtue. And it was 
there Boaz, that generous benefactor, lived and 
had his poſſeſſions. Bethlehem was the abode 
of the humble Jeſſe, the happy father of many 
ſons, the youngeſt of whom roſe from the ſtate 
of a ſhepherd to the throne of Iſrael, It was 
there that was born the Prince Zerrubbabel, that 
deſcendent of David, who was the type of that 
Ruler and Shepherd about whom Iſrael was one 


day to be aſſembled, and live happily . 


government. Laſtly, appeared the Son of God, 
| whoſe birth laid the foundation for our redemp- 

tion. Thus, in places too ſinall to be remarka- 
ble, men are ſometimes born who afterwards' 
become the benefactors of mankind. A village 
often produces a man, who by his wiſdom, up- 


rightneſs, and heroiſm, becomes a blefling to 
whole kingdoms, It is certain, that true piety 


would make a rapid progreſs over the earth, if 
we every where endeavoured to give proofs of 
innocent morals. If our cities furniſhed more 
examples of virtue, their influence would extend 


to the country; and in the ſmalleſt village there- 
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* would be found families who, like that of Joſeph 
and Mary, would diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
c uprightneſs and piety, and would attract reſpect 
| in the midſt. even of poverty and humiliation. 
1 Then would God ſhed bleſſings over the country 
j of theſe good people; and after ſome generati- 
| ons, a nation would be formed who would all 
| walk in his paths. He who has travelled moſt 
| throughout tze world, who has viſited great ci- 
ties, and been a witneſs to the numberleſs crimes 
committed there, has he not reaſon to be thank- 
| | ful, if he at laſt finds a village, where, in a 
| peaceable cottage, ſurrounded with quiet neigh- 
bours, he may devote himſelf to the ſervice of 
God, and humanity ; and by theſe means enjoy 
the only true content, that which ariſes from 
tranquillity and peace of mind? He will not then 
regret places (more magnificent indeed) but 
wherein luxury lays many ſnares; more exten- 
ſive, but where vice governs; more rich, but 
where they live in a forgetfulneſs of God and 
their duties. He will ſurely prefer to them the 
obſcure retreat, where, ſecure from bitter re- 
morſe, he may live ee and happy. . 
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CARES OF PROVIDENCE TOWARDS MAN 
| KIND FROM THEIR BIRTH. © 


\ Y HAT a multirude of wants we 5 at 
our birth! We do not even come into the world 
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without aſſiſtance; and we ſhould ſoon loſe the 
life we receive, had not many neceſſaries been 
prepared before hand for us, and were we not in 
this helpleſs ſtate to be under the protection of 
others, or rather, were we not preſerved by our 
heavenly Father himſelf, who took care of us, 
even in our mother's womb, but whoſe great 
mercies extend ſtil] farther than the moment 
of our birth. At that period, was laid the foun- 
dation of all our future happineſs. Weak, poor 

creatures, we neither did nor could know what 
our fate would be; but all was perfectly known 
to God. He ſaw the whole of our lives ; all the 
contingencies and future events, with their con- 
ſequences and connections. He knew what 
would be beſt for us, and regulated our ſtate ac- 
cordingly; and, at the ſame time, determined 
on the means he would make uſe of to procure 
us the bleſſings his goodneſs deſigned us. From 
our very birth, the cauſes exiſted which were 
to influence our future happineſs, and they alrea- 
dy began to act conformably to his- views. How 
much does the happineſs or miſery of life depend 
on our parents, their way of thinking, ſituation, 
& c.? How much the education we received in our 
youth, the examples we had, the connections we 
formed, the opportunities which preſented of 
exerciſing our powers and talents; how much 
does all this influence the happineſs of our lives? 
Is it not God that prepares all theſe circumſtances 
for us ? If he has watched over our happineſs, he 
has with equal goodneſs directed thoſe events 
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1 which may have appeared unfortunate to us. He 
1 ' has foreſeen and ordained all of them; he has 
N diſpenſed them with wiſdom, and from motives 
1 of mercy. They were prepared for' us from 
1 our birth. He knew that adverſity was good for 
1 us. He Mew when ſorrows were to begin, and 
bl the ſources from whence they would ſpring, as 
{ well as the conſequences of them. Theſe cauſes 
j for ſome time act in ſecret. By degrees they 
1 _ unfold, and we may know, and acknowledge, 
1 that our diſtreſſes and ſorrows were neceſlary to 
| | our real happineſs. But they would not have 
had ſuch ſalutary effects, without the cencur- 
rence of many cauſes which ated remotely a long 
time before, and were unknown to us. This 
reflection ought naturally to fill our minds with 
tranquil hope. What can be more comfortable, 
than to be convinced that there is an inviſible 
Being, who protects us? a Being infinitely good, 
wiſe, and powerful, who watched over us, even 
in our mother's womb; who, from that moment, 
ſettled every thing neceſſary for us during our 
lives; who has reckoned our days, and appoint- 
ed a term for them, that no human power can 
change; who has ordered all for our temporal 
and eternal happineſs. How unſhaken muſt be 
the peace and conhdence which reſt on ſuch a 
perſuaſion ! 
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1 OF HUMAN LIr . ; 


EVER N man dies preciſely at the time God 
has decreed he ſhould. As the time of our birth 
is fixed, ſo is that of our death. But the term 
of our lives does not depend on inevitable fate. 
There is no ſuch thing in the world. Every 
thing that happens might happen ſooner or later, 
or even not happen at all. It might always be 
poſſible, that the man who dies to day had died 
ſooner, or lived longer. God reckons not any 
body's days by an abſolute and arbitary decree, 
or without reſpect to circumſtances. He is an 
infinitely wiſe God, who does nothing without 
motives worthy of himſelf, He muſt therefore 
have had juſt reaſons for decreeing that ſuch a 
perſon ſhould quit the world at one time rather 
than at another. But though the term of life is 
neither from neceſſity or fatallity, it is not the 
leſs certain, and is never in reality changed. 
When a man dies, there are always cauſes which 
infallibly bring on his death, unleſs prevented by 
a ſuperior power. One perſon dies of a mortal 
diſeaſe; another by a ſudden and unforeſeen ac- 
cident. Some periſh by fire, and ſome by wa- 
ter. God foreſees all theſe cauſes. He is not 
an idle indifferent ſpectator of them. He exa- 
mines all with care; he compares them with his 
deſigns, and ſees whether he approves them or 
not. If he approves them, he determines them 
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accordingly and there exiſts a divine decree, by 
virtue of which the man dies at ſuch a time, or 
by ſuch an accident, This decree cannot be 
revoked or prevented, becauſe the ſame. reaſon. 
God has at preſent for taking a man out of the 
world was known to him from all eteryity. He 
judged of it then as he does now; and, of courſe 
nothing could induce him to revoke his decree. 
But it is poſſible, that God may not approve the 
cauſes of man's death when he foreſees them. 

In this caſe, he determines at leaſt to permit 
them, or they could not happen, and the man 

would not die. But if God reſolves to permit 
thoſe cauſes of death, it is his will that we ſhould 
die at the time in which the cauſes exiſted, In 
reality, he was diſpoſed to grant us longer lives, 
and does not approve theſe cauſes of our death ; 
but it was not conſiſtent with his wiſdom to op- 
poſe them. He ſees the univerſe in the whole, 

and finds reaſons which engage him to permit 
men to die in ſuch a time, although he neither 

7 approves the cauſes, manner, or circumſtances 
of their death. His wiſdom finds means to direct 
theſe deaths to uſeful purpoſes ; or elſe he fore- 

ſees, that longer lives, under their circumſtances, 
could neither be beneficial to themſelves, or to 
the world ; or poſſibly he finds, that in order to 
prevent theſe deaths, it would require a new 
combination of things, ſuch as would not agree 
with the general plan of the univerſe. In a 
word, though God ſometimes diſapproves the 
cauſe of a man's death, he has always . juſt and 
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wiſe reaſons for permitting it, and for. decreeing 


conſequently, that the man ſhould die at ſuch 
a time, and in ſuch a manner. Theſe reflec- 
tions are calculated to make us meet death with 
Chriſtian fortitude. What renders death dread- 
ful is chiefly the uncertainty of the time and the 
manner of it. If we knew beforehand when or 
how we ſhould die, we ſhould expect death per- 
haps with more firmneſs, and ſhould fear it leſs. 
Now, nothing can more effectually encourage 
and calm our minds in this reſpect, than the 
_ perſuaſion that a Providence watches over us, 
who, from the foundation of the world, decreed, 

with infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, the time, 
manner, and every circumſtance of our deaths. 
An almighty, Providence watches over our days, 
and prolongs or ſhortens them as he thinks beſt 
for us, as well in reſpect to this world as the 
next. Perſuaded of this comfortable truth, we 
may quietly expect death; and ſince the hour of 
it is uncertain, let us be prudently prepared to 
meet it at any time. We are ignorant, it is true, 
what kind of death it may be; but it is enough 
to know, that we can only die in the way that 
the merciful] Ruler of the world. judges beſt for 
us, and for thoſe belonging to us. Supported by 
this thought, let us ſubmit to the diſpenſations of 
Providence, and not fear 42 dangers to which 
our duty b us. 
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DECEMBER XXIX. 
INSTABILITY OF EARTHLY THING, 


TERRE is nothing i in nature that is not liable 


to change. Every thing is uncertain and frail. 
Nothing is durable enough to remain always like 


Itſelf. The moſt ſolid bodies are not fo ae 85 


trable, nor their parts ſo cloſely united, to 
preſerve them from diſſolution. Each _ 
of matter inſenſibly changes its form. How 
many changes has each of our bodies undergone 


ſince its formation in our mother's womb ? Every 


year it has loft ſomething of what made a part 
of itſelf, and has acquired new parts drawn from 


mineral, vegetable, and animal ſubſtances. Every 


thing on earth increaſes and decreaſes by turns ; 
but with this difference, that the changes do not 
operate as quickly in fome bodies as in others, 


The celeſtial globes appear to be ſtill the ſame 
as at the moment of their creation, and they 


are, perhaps, the moſt invariable of all bodies. 
Thoſe however who have obſerved them with 
attention, perceive that ſome ſtars have diſap- 
peared, and that the ſun has ſpots which change, 
and thus they prove that it is not conſtantly the 
ſame. Its motion alſo makes it liable to vari- 
ation; and though it is never extinguiſhed, it 
has been obſcured by fogs, clouds, aud even 


by internal revolutions. This is all we can 


know of it at the immeaſurable diſtance there 


is between us. How many other external, as 
well as internal changes we ſhould diſcover, were 
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DECEMBER XXIX. 351 
we nearer? If we are ſtill more truck with the 
inſtability of earthly things, it is becauſe oy 
are within our view. And how frail are theſe ! 
How liable to change! Each object continues to 
look like itſelf, and yet how. different in reality 
is it from what it was?- We daily behold things 


taking new forms ; ſome growing, others dimi- 


niſhing and periſhing. . This year, which 
in two days will be at an end, affords un- 
deniable profs of it. In each perſon's own little 


circle they muſt have experienced many revolu- 
tions. Several of thoſe we had known for many 


years are no more. Many whom we have ſeen 
rich are become poor, or, at leaſt but in an in- 
different ſituation. If we examine ourſelves alſo, 
we ſhall finda difference in many reſpects. Has 


not our health and activity diminiſhed? And are 


not all theſe things warnings of approaching to- 
wards that great and final revolution which death 
will operate upon us. Beſides, there are many 
changes may {till happen in the three remainiug 
days of this year. We may become poor or 
ſick ;- we may experience the infidelity of friends, 
or die even, in that ſpace of time. Many things 
certainly may happen which it is at preſent im- 


poſſible to foreſee. Such reflections mult inevi- 


tably oppreſs and fink us to diſpair, if religion 
was not our ſupport and conſolation. But this 
leads us to look up to the only invariable, ever- 
laſting Being, whoſe very nature is immutability, 
and whoſe mercy has no end. Full of confi- 
dence therefore in his unchangeable goodneſs, let 
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us ſubmit with reſignation to all the changes of 
this tranſitory world. 


DECEMBER XXX. 
 CarcvLation oF Human LIFE. 


TEE approaching cloſe of the year leads me 


to reflections which, however important they 


may be, do not always occupy me as they ought, 


In order to feel more ſenſibly how ſhort the date 
of life is, I will examine the uſe I have made of 


the paſt days; though I have reaſon to believe it 


will prove a ſubject of humiliation to me.— I 
firſt recall to myſelf thoſe days it was. not in my 
power to, command. How many hours, then, 
employed in mere bodily wants? How many 


more have paſſed in trilling occupations of no ſer- 


vice to the mind? Thus, in ſlightly looking over 
the uſe made of theſe years, I diſcover a multi- 
tude of days loſt to the immortal ſoul, which in- 
habits this body of clay; and, after thefe deduc- - 
tions, what will remain eee I may juſtly ſay 
have been employed for real happineſs ? out of 
365 days, it is plain, that Ican ſcarce reckon fifty. 
And the little that remains of time, how much 


do I looſe of it by my own fault and weakneſs, 


How many days ſacrificed to vice and folly. Per- 
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haps many of thoſe granted me for reflection have 
been devoted to the world, to vanity; idleneſs, 
and falſe pleaſures. Perhaps they may have been 
profaned by impurity, envy, jealouſy, flander, 4 
and other vices, which betray a heart void of 
reſpect for God and charity to our neighbour, 
Even when inſpired with a deſire to walk in his 
paths, how much time is irrecoverably loſt in 
thoughtleſſneſs, indifference, doubts, anxiety, 
want of temper, and all thoſe infirmities which 
are the effects of frailty. Laſtly, how ſwiftly 
does the little ſpace of time we can diſpoſe of fly 
away! A year paſſes almoſt inſenſibly; and yet a 
year is of great conſequence to a Being whoſe 
life is reckoned by hours. Before we have well 
thought of it, a year is gone. When we recollect 
how little of it we may have ſpent ſuitably to the 
purpoſes of our creation, we may well wiſh to 
recall thoſe hours which were ill imployed. But 
it is in vain. The year, with the good and bad 
actions. which have marked it, are ſwallowed up 
for ever in eternity. FEES, 
Leet this awful thought influence our minds ſo as 
to redeem the time we have loſt, 
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DECEMBER XXX 


| 
CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


[4 


Having given ſome hours every day- in 


the year to the ſtudy of nature, it will not per- 


haps be diſpleaſing to the reader to recapitulate 
the. 12 months, in an allegory pointed out by 


Monſ. de la Court de Gibelin, in his“ Monde 


Primitif. He conſiders ſymbols and allegories, 


ſuch as the ſcriptures are full of, as a key to all 


the knowlege of ancient times ; in which notion, 
he is not ſingular. I can here only give his ac- 
count of Hercules, whom he conſiders as the em- 
blem of agriculture, or man ſo employed, and 


the 12 labours, as the employments of the 
12 months. I ſhall begin the year at the autum- 


nal equinox. 1 


The Nemean Lion I,. Labour. September ey Oaer. 


The heat and toil of harveſt being ended, 
man reſts for a ſhort time, and the lion, a 
known emblem of heat, is ſaid to be conquered 


| by Hercules. 


Hydra of Lerna. 24 Labour. Oktober & November. 


Moiſture and heat produce vermin and inſects. 


The riches of the field and garden are threatened 
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DECEMBER XXXI 355 
with deſtruction. _ Hercules muſt defend them 


from theſe enemies, which, like the Hydra's 


heads, increaſe as faſt as they are deſtroyed. 


Bani of the Lapithæ and Centaurs. 34 Labour. 


By this ſymbolical creature, is repreſented 
man, whoſe ſenſual part carries away the ratio- 


nal, eſpecially when wine, and the indulgencies 


allowed at the time of vintage, invite him to ex- 


ceſs. This Hercules muſt conquer or die. 


Silver-footed Doe. 4th Labour. December. 


Hunting, now conſidered only as a pleaſure, 
was at firſt a buſinels of conſequence, and theſe 
the fitteſt months for Hercules to conquer 
his ferocious enemies, aud provide food and 
clothing. 


The Birds of the Lake. Sth Labour. Fan. & Feb, 


The birds begin now to multiply, and though 
friends to Hercules in ſome reſpects, are in others 
very dangerous foes. Timely foreſight muſt con- 
quer this enemy. _ | 


The Augean Stable. 6th Labour. 


It is ſtrange that this ſtory, at leaſt, ſhould not 
Point out the whole to be an allegory. What 


can be more ingenious than the contrivance of 
rafts, to convey by water the neceſlary but offen- 
five manure? The cleanſing a ftable, by paſſing 
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a river through. it, (when taken in this light) is a 
labour worthy Hercules. 


* 


The Cretan Bull, th Labour. March & April. 


'The humble ox, ſubmitting tothe yoke, is the 
furious bull tamed, and made uſeful to man. 
Hercules can now plough and ſow, and with 
pleaſure purſue the neceſſary toil of this ſea- 
ſon, 


Diomede's Mares. 8 Labour, 


To tame the horſe, the dam muſt be laid hold 
of when with colt, that the young one may be 
educated by man, and not leſt wild in the foreſts. 
The pleaſure this creature beſtows, and its uſe 
in country affairs, muſt deſervedly place the con- 
queſt of its * among the victories of Hercu- 


les, 


Pg 


| 1. ar with 12 Amazons. 9th Labour. May & June 


The ſun {the ſoul of Agriculture) now at the 
ſolſtice, may be ſaid to be the conqueror of the 12 
months, and of their attendant labours; though 
the beginning of the year is not here placed at 
this ſeaſon, nor perhaps ever was. Monſ. le 
Court's allegories on the Sun, Adonis, Oſiris, 
&c. would here take too much. room, 


Geryon's Cows. 1oth Labour. 


This name ſignifies abundance, a heap; and 
Ifis, the cow, the emblem of fecundity. The 
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time of planting is alſo the time of foreſight. The | 


dairy muſt be attended to. The art of DIETARY 
tion is no 18 part of the huſbandman' s care. 


Cerbern rol up YM Hell or Hades. 1 115 La- 
5 our. Fuly & Auguſt. © 2 : 


Hades means a hidden place, the lower hemi- 
ſpere, and the place of departed ſpirits. Cer- 
berus is the dog-ſtar raging at this time. 


5 eſperian Gardens guarded by a Dragon. 12th La- 
bour. Auguſt & September. 


The great abundance of fruits, &c. are well | 
expreſſed by the rich garden; the neceſſity of | 
defending them from theft, or imprudent waſte, | 
is the dragon. The pillars expreſs the pious | 
confidence of the cultivator, (Hercules) truſting 
to divine providence for the ſame return of 
yearly bleflings, if not wanting in 0 own en- 
deavours. 


Beſides the labours of Agriculture, (or Hercu- 
les) we are to conſider his birth and latter end, 5 
followed by his apotheoſis. Two ſerpents, the _ 
emblems of the two luminaries which direct the 
year, are placed in the hands of a child, to point, 
out the origin of time. Hercules, on the fune- 
ral pile, weary of life, expreſſes to the eye the 
end of all things by fire, aud theſe words of the 
- © patriarch, © I am but duſt and aſhes;” duſt 
in the beginnings aſhes in the concluſion, 
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If we are, with Monſ. Gibelin, · to take the 
heathen mythology as a leſſon of virtue and in- 
duſtry; or, as the wiſdom as well as the folly 
of the ancients, according to Lord Bacon, we 
may learn to conſider our great Creator, not as 
a careleſs Jupiter, indulging ſometimes ſleep, 
but as a tender Parent, guiding and ſupporting 
helpleſs creatures; providing pleaſure and in- 
ſtruction in every object; allowing long life, 
even after they fall, for the perfectioning of 
every art and ſcience; and withdrawing no 
means of happineſs, till ungratefully abuſed; * 

and ftill preſerving to us the glorious hope of | 
happineſs, after death, pointed out by the re- 
ception of Hercules into heaven, of patient toil 
and induſtry, rewarded 1 glory. 


